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‘l'ne fallacy involved in M. Comte’s distribution of states and periods 


consists, in great measure, in mistaking a predominant characteristic 
for a specific difference, and hence in supposing them to be recipro- 
cally exclusive of each other. It would, indeed, be doing injustice 
to M. Comte, which we are very far from having any disposition to 
do, to conceal his recognition of the actual co-existence of all, which 
is prominently and continually brought forward in the whole course 
of his elaborate work. But this admission recognises them merely 
in their antagonism, which is supposed to lead to an ultimate ex- 
clusion, and therefore we are perfectly correct in saying that, on his 
theory, they are logically exclusive of each other. It may seem 
strange that a doctrine, leading to such a result, should have been 
deliberately embraced by one who regards the theological habit of 
mind as spontaneous,* whence it should have been acknowledged as 
indestructible also; and who professes to have systematized and 
proclaimed the historical method, which ought to recognise as also 
indestructible, though not as incapable of restriction, all tendencies 
which have been characteristically manifested at any period of the 
progress of humanity. But it is not with these things, but with the 
consequences to which they lead, that we are principally concerned 
at present. 

® “Le développement spontané des conceptions théologiques.” Philos. Posit., 
lecon i, tome i, p. 9. 
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If these intellectual conditions are severally exclusive of each other, 
then the attainment of the Positive habit of mind must be a nega- 
tion and complete overthrow of the Theological and Metaphysical ; 
or, in plain language, such as M. Comte delights to use, Science 
is entirely incompatible with Religion and Metaphysics,* and the 
acceptance of the Positive Philosophy is the rejection of both. As 
we have shown briefly that this supposed exclusion is fallacious, 
we might here arrest our argument, for the presumption is at least 
in favour of the possible co-existence of Science, Metaphysics, and 
Religion, and we might wait till M. Comte had altered or modified 
his premises, and replaced the defective threads of his Logic. But 
as he unequivocally cashiers Logic altogether, we will proceed with 
our refutation by showing that not merely are his premises false, 
but his conclusions and their consequences erroneous. We do not 
mean to say that they are inconsistent with such incorrect premises, 
for the logical concatenation of the Positive Philosophy is almost 
without flaw, and constitutes one of its most admirable characteristics ; 
but they are at variance with the truth. 

We will again wave the discussion of M. Comte’s irreligion, re- 
marking only that there is a gross inconsistency in this abnegation 
of the validity of a belief which is attested as one of the fundamental 
facts of human nature by the whole course of that history on which 
his whole philosophy is erected, and which is confirmed by the 
universal experience and observation on which he relies as the in- 
struments by which science is established. Nay more: so absolutely 
impossible is it to escape from the recognition and influence of this 
necessary belief, that even M. Comte himself, undoubting and total 
as is his infidelity in respect to all revealed or accredited religion, 
concludes his long labours by appending to them as a corollary a 
_ proposition for the institution of a new creed and a new worship, 

\ of which the divinity shall be an idealized humanity.+ 

Weare in no danger of being supposed to argue from a prejudiced 
point of view—at any rate the argument will not be suspected of 
springing from a foregone conclusion—when we discuss M. Comte’s 
rejection of Metaphysics; and on this subject, therefore, we shall 
venture to dwell at greater length, inasmuch as its repudiation arises 
from the same principles which have led to the abnegation of religion, 
and involves fallacies strikingly analogous to those which are con- 
nected with the rejection of Theology. 

* “La théologie et la physique sont si profondément incompatibles.” Philos. 
Pos., lecon i, tome i, p. 13; legon lvii, tome vi, pp. 551, 552; lecon lviii, p. 714; 
et passim. 

t République Occidentale, Conclusion Générale, pp. 315-393. 
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It is generally conceived that Logic and Metaphysics are two 
distinct branches of moral science: but this position is not now, and 
never has been of universal acceptance; for sometimes Metaphysics 
has been regarded as a part of Logic, and more frequently Logic 
has been treated as a mere application of Metaphysics. The Scotch 
school has included all the Logic which it recognises in their narrow 
Psychology, while the Scholastics and many others, ourselves among 
the number, are disposed to comprehend within the range of Logic 
whatever can be distinctly kfiown of Metaphysics. It does not fall 
within our province at this time to discuss which of these opinions 
is correct,—whether they constitute one or two sciences. M. Comte 
rejects both, and while we concede the propriety of this double re- 
jection as a single and immediate consequence of that distribution 
of the states of mind which we have just animadverted on, we will 
consider the propriety of the abrogation of each, separately and 
distinctly. 

It might still be a question whether the one or the other should 
have the precedence in this discussion ; and a very important question 
it would be, if we intended to make the validity of either dependent 
upon the other. But, inasmuch as Metaphysics in its loose accepta- 
tion contemplates a larger scope than is ordinarily comprehended by 
Logic; and inasmuch as M. Comte’s rejection of Metaphysics is 
absolute, while with regard to Logic he rather proposes to discard 
the term than the reality, and to substitute another Organon for the 
Aristotelian Logic, we shall first consider his grounds for the denial 
of Metaphysics and their validity, and then prosecute a similar in- 
quiry in regard to his dethronement of Logic. 

We have seen that the rejection of Metaphysics follows immediately 
from the principles of the Positive Philosophy as expounded by M. 
Comte; but he further objects to its claims to be regarded as a 
branch of knowledge, that it is a resuscitation of a defunct theology, 
that it is purely critical, meaning thereby that it only criticises other 
systems and is only adapted to a crisis or transition-stage of intel- 
lectual progress, that it has proved wholly unfruitful for two thou- 
sand years, that it can boast of no real discoveries, that its whole 
substance isa patch-work of imperfectly comprehended metaphors 
mistaken for reasoning, and that, when it attempts to place itself 
on the same platform with the other modern sciences, by supposing 
a distinction between internal and external observation, and thereon 
constructing a psychology, it makes only a futile effort.* In con- 
nexion with the last objection, he asks with more acuteness than 
ingenuity, How can any observation take place, when the organ ob- 
© Cours de Phil. Pos., lecon i, tome i, pp. 34-38, 
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served and the organ observing are identical? But, however con- 
clusive such an inquiry might be if addressed by or to a philosopher 
who rigidly adhered to the old Aristotelian maxim, “vere scire est 
per causas scire,” * it comes with a bad grace from one whose funda- 
mental maxim is that the “quid,” the fact or phenomenon, can alone 
be known,} and'that the “¢uomodo,” or manner—the how—lies ab- 
solutely beyond human cognition. Nor is the question of any weight 
with those who admit this maxim in metaphysics as in other science, 
and attempt to give to its shadowy doctrines, as much as possible, 
a scientific or positive form. In our day few metaphysicians pretend 
to trace causation—“scire per causas:” the impossibility of such 
knowledge has been recognised in great measure, not in consequence 
of its promulgation by the Positive Philosophy, but in consequence 
of the difficulties which were shown to attend it by the metaphysicians 
Hume and Brown. We have not inserted in these objections M. 
Comte’s opposition to metaphysics in consequence of its supposition 
of entities, in part because we have shown this to be characteristic 
merely of one form of ontology, not of all, and in part because it 
is connected with the religious part of the inquiry, since M. Comte 
regards God as only a metaphysical entity. 

Let us now examine briefly and separately M. Comte’s objections. 
They present a strong array of charges, we will not affect to disguise 
it, and they contain much truth in them, but they have been alleged 
by other philosophers, themselves metaphysicians, not as destructive 
of this branch of knowledge, or conclusive against its existence, but 
as evidence of the inherent difficulty of the subject, and of the ne- 
cessity for cautious and careful reconstruction. 

We pass over once more the theological objection, and address 
ourselves to the charge of Metaphysics being purely critical. If we 
regard this accusation as meaning that it merely criticises other 
philosophies, it might have been suggested by a loose apprehension 
of the significance of Kant’s great work; but, in all probability, 
it is original with M. Comte, as a transition-state of intellect can 
have no independent philosophy of its own,—the very idea of an 
intellectual crisis or transition supposing a merely provisional body 
of doctrine to bridge over the chasm which separates one original 
or normal (we cannot avoid using the expression) system from 
the other. If we consider the accusation as implying that Meta- 


> mévrec yap THv codlay Tv dpxyav Kal roy airidy daciv elvar yodow. Alex. 
Aphrod. Schol. Aristot., p. 525. 

t dpyy yap 1d bre- Kai ek rodro paivorto dpxowruc, oddity mpoodefoet rd didTL. 
Aristot. Eth. Nieom., lib. i, c. ii, p. 1095, b. 6.; sed contra Metaph. lib. i, c. 1, 
p. 981, a. 29. It is still more applicable to the méc. 
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physical science is characteristic of a crisis, we may ask in what 
respects it is so. It cannot be in all respects, for it has existed in 
all ages since the march of intellect commenced. It was born and 
very acutely developed under the Polytheism of Greece, which 
M. Comte considers only one or two removes from Fetichism ; it was 
found in company with the mythology of the Hindoos; it grew up 
with the extension and development of Christianity. But if it thus 
accompanied all forms of Theology but the first, it has existed con- 
currently with the earlier stages of the Positive Philosophy, and 
may continue to co-exist with its further progress; and M. Comte 
himself regards as one of the originatots of that Philosophy, which 
he supposes to be final and exclusive, that very Descartes,* who is 
universally reverenced as the father of modern Metaphysics. The 
truth is that a metaphysical doctrine is not necessarily transitional, 
except inasmuch as all change is a transition; but a transitional state 
is necessarily metaphysical. ‘The difference may be in appearance 
only verbal, but it is nevertheless one of vast importance. During 
a period of transition, Metaphysics encroaches upon the domain of 
both Theology and Science, and retains its command of them till 
the one has been established and the other reconstructed. It ex- 
tends its sway at such a time beyond it legitimate kingdom; but 
it possesses a lawful sovereignty within which it is afterwards 
restricted. Its usurpations alone are peculiarly connected with a 
transitional state; its peculiar and just reign is eternal. We think 
that the vagueness of M. Comte’s conception of Metaphysics, and 
his application of the epithet, Metaphysical, to a crisis in intellectual 
development, have sprung very much from his recognition of the 
predominance in our day of both the Metaphysical and the critical 
spirit, and a hasty induction therefrom. Now we acknowledge most 
freely that this is an age of criticism,—it has long been asserted by 
metaphysicians ;{ we admit that it is also an age of transition; and 
we have already confessed that an era of transition is necessarily 
metaphysical, (the reasons for which opinion we may hereafter have 
an opportunity of alleging;) but we cannot assent to the position 
that Metaphysics belongs only to a crisis, and is nothing but a 
criticism. How far it is essentially critical ; why it is so far critical ; 
and what is its independent or positive value, we shall endeavour 
to explain after replying to M. Comte’s other objections. 

M. Comte further charges upon Metaphysics its utter barrenness 
for two thousand years, and its inability to point to any real dis- 

* Cours de Phil. Pos., tome vi, pp. 455, 695, 756, 886. 

Tt “Notre siécle est le siécle de la critique: tout doit y étre soumis.” Kant. 
Crit. de la Raison Pure, vol. i, p. 7, note, trad. Tissot; and Logique, § iv, p. 42. 
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coveries. This count in the indictment is rendered still more grave 
by its being, in some measure, supported by the high authority of 
Kant.* We will examine its validity as an objection, supposing it 
to be true; and then estimate its truth. 

The period of infertility assigned by M. Comte makes us conjecture 
that he regards it as extending from the times of Aristotle to our 
own. ‘This seems to admit that it had been fruitful previous to that 
time; and, if so, then, although it may have early attained its highest 
possible development, and may have been thenceforward stagnant, 
yet it must have been a valid branch of knowledge before, and at 
the time of its maturity, and must have possessed some value. 
Whatever value it then had, it must still possess, except so far as 
the same purposes are better subserved by some other philosophy, 
unless its whole scope is embraced in other science, which will not 
be pretended. Certainly, if M. Comte recognises its value or utility 
at any time, which he does distinctly on numerous occasions, its in- 
capability of further advancement does not destroy that validity or 
authorize him to deny it at a future time. We may venture to say 
that Arithmetic is a constituted science, tota, teres, et rotunda, ad- 
mitting no further development worthy of consideration, and already 
in great measure supplanted by Algebra. Yet no one, not even 
M. Comte himself, will presume to deny either the existence or the 
value of such a branch of knowledge as Arithmetic. We may also 
allege that Moral Philosophy has certainly made even fewer notable 
advances, as a purely human science, than Metaphysics since the 
Ethics of Aristotle and the Offices of Cicero; yet M. Comte pro- 
fesses his belief in the validity and existence of such a philosophy, 
though he would alter and amend it, and re-organize it on a new basis. 
Metaphysics may, in like manner, require a new basis, and may have 
been so long barren for want of it; but we have assuredly no right 
to conclude from its long failure to advance that it may not resume 
its progress at some future time. The science of Astronomy was 
almost retrograde for fourteen hundred years from Ptolemy to Co- 
pernicus, and did not in consequence prove ultimately to be either 
futile or barren.; Consequently, even if Metaphysics be all that 
it is represented to be in this unfavourable picture, its stagnant con- 
dition would not furnish in the slightest respect a reason for its 
entire negation. 

But, notwithstanding the allegations of M. Comte, and their partial 
confirmation by Kant, we deny that Metaphysics has been stagnant. 

© Crit. de la Raison Pure, préface de la seconde édition, vol. i, p. 331. 

+ By some such reasoning Kant appears to have satisfied himself with regard 
to the doubt which he had suggested. Crit. de la Raison Pure, vol. i, p. 332. 
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The facts of which it takes cognizance are almost entirely facts of 
internal consciousness. ‘These are its data, and they have always 
been equally possessed by all ages and classes of men. No mechanic 
arts, no curious instruments are requisite for their apprehension ; 
they cannot be multiplied by the advancement of science, nor enlarged 
by any process of invention. All that can be done is to observe 
them more clearly, to harmonize and explain them more accurately 
and consistently, and to detect their mutual relations and dependence 
more precisely. The subject-matter, then, of Metaphysics, once 
determined with any degree of completeness, remains thenceforward 
incapable of any considerable expansion, except when the science 
transcends its domain. Hence, as the territory of the science does 
not enlarge it appears to be stagnant—nay, as it usurps ground in 
its earlier stages which does not rightfully belong to it, and which 
it must ultimately surrender, it may appear to recede. But pro- 
duction may be increased by cultivation as well as by an extension 
of the area—the power and the action may equally exist when con- 
centrated, as when they were diffused. And such, we think, has been 
the case. But, again, a new source of delusion is opened. The 
fruitfulness of Metaphysics consists in the clearer determination of 
common notions and first principles; and the moment this greater 
perspicuity is attained, the man of science and the politician, the 
philosopher and the crowd, all avail themselves of the conquest; 
it is received and absorbed by the general intellect of the current 
and succeeding ages, and all forget the instrument by which it has 
been achieved, and deny the claims of the benefactress to their 
gratitude. Yet it might be easy to show that every intellectual 
reformation had been heralded, facilitated, or effected by a preceding 
improvement in the very Metaphysics which is so despitefully 
entreated. If even, then, it could not now point to any real dis- 
coveries which would be generally credited to it, nevertheless it 
might have rendered most essential aid to the progress of society 
and of science, by dispelling those delusions which impeded their 
growth, and rendered it impossible. It might have ministered, as 
undoubtedly it has, to the advancement of both, by rendering all 
our notions more clear, distinct, and precise than they had previously 
been, or would otherwise have been; and surely this serviee would 
have been of no slight magnitude. Thus the absence of real dis- 
coveries, if such were the fact, would not be an argument against 
either the utility or the validity of metaphysical speculation. 

But we are disposed, also, to deny its asserted failure to produce 
real discoveries. It proceeds through a succession of analogous 
changes, which are renewed again and again with each completion 
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of the circle; and hence its history, to the eyes of the prejudiced or 
the uninitiated, appears to be merely a silly recurrence of identically 
the same doctrines. But it is not so: the progress, as the fertility 
of Metaphysics, consists in the more clear apprehension and ex- 
planation of the same subjects—in the gradually expanding com- 
prehension of each recurring system—and, however close may be 
the analogy between the philosophies of Kant and Aristotle, of Hegel 
and Plato, of Schelling and the Neo-Platonists, of Comte and Hippo, 
none will allege that the modern systems are not in advance of the 
ancient, because the points of view respectively may be identically 
the same. ‘his progress implies discoveries; perhaps not such as 
M. Comte contemplates: but what does he mean by real discoveries ? 
It has not invented a new motive power, nor analyzed soils, nor dis- 
covered another planet ; but such discoveries belong not to its sphere. 
But it has discovered the conceptions, and invented and defined their 
appropriate terms, by which our science, our philosophy, and all our 
higher speculations are carried on. If we were required to specify 
an instance of real discovery, we would say, it has proved that in- 
ability to comprehend causation which is the corner-stone of the 
vast edifice which M. Comte has erected. He did not deduce this 
doctrine from his own premises or for himself; he did not receive it 
from Bacon or any of the earlier lights of the Positive school; but 
he borrowed it from Hume. Can he say that this is not a real dis- 
covery? If he does, then he denies absolutely the sole foundation 
on which his whole colossal scheme is reared. 

It is but too true that metaphysical speculation has been frequently 
little more than a patch-work of half-comprehended metaphors, which 
have been employed with fluctuating significations. But this ob- 
jection does not affect its substance; it only touches its vesture. 
It were to be desired that a defect so grievous should be remedied, 
and it may be remedied to a very great extent. The nature of the 
human mind, and the manner in which its knowledge is acquired, 
necessitate the employment of direct metaphors, borrowed from the 
sensible world, in Metaphysics, more than in any other department 
of human study. We cannot reason about things ideal with ideal 
symbols: when we speak of these abstruse subjects, we are obliged 
to apply to their discussion the terms of the common vocabulary 
with which all are familiar. But the metaphors which we employ 
gradually become fixed and definite, and lose their metaphorical 
character, in the same manner that most of the words of our ordinary 
language have been formed by the conversion of metaphorical into 
direct expressions. Much care may, indeed, be needed to prevent 
the illusions which spring from their origin; still more to avoid the 
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illusions which arise from their vagueness and corruption in vulgar 
use. The charge is a valid censure on those metaphysicians who 
employ metaphors loosely, and do not adhere to any strict well- 
defined signification; but it cannot be conceived to constitute a 
valid objection against the whole existing body of metaphysical 
doctrine—still less against the possibility or value of any such 
doctrine. 

But the unkindest cut of all is to complain of the effort which 
Metaphysics has made to become positive—according to M. Comte, 
the only mode in which science passes from an imperfect into a 
comparatively perfect state. We do not ourselves believe in the 
possibility or expediency of Metaphysics assuming a strict scientific 
form, but we think that it partially admits of a positive complexion ; 
and that the more it can clothe itself with this type, the better, 
provided it does not exclude or fail to recognise the existence of 
what is incapable of this conversion. We think, too, that the manner 
in which the Scotch school has sought to attain a positive character 
has been lamentably indiscreet, and has, in some measure, conceded 
the argument to M. Comte; but what shall we say of his own pro- 
posal to construct a Psychology on the positive basis, after rejecting 
Metaphysics altogether, and cavilling at its attempt to assume a 
positive form at all? 

Having answered these objections, let us be indulged in a few brief 
remarks on the validity, the use, and the importance of Metaphysics. 
After what we said in our previous essay, we shall not be suspected of 
a disposition to exaggerate these. Metaphysics must be valid, because 
it is spontaneous, inevitable, indestructible, and subserves purposes 
not otherwise to be effected. At the very foundation of all reasoning, 
and especially of all science, lie primitive and abstract ideas, such 
as matter, substance, being, property, cause, effect, change, nature, 
time, space, .relation, number, quantity, quality, accident, &c., which 
must be defined and explained—or it must be shown how far they 
are explicable, and how far inexplicable—before science is possible. 
If these explanations be seriously incorrect, science will ultimately 
suffer its share of the penalty; and before the science can be re- 
formed, the Metaphysics must be amended. The Metaphysical 
speculations of Leibnitz, dependent upon those of Descartes and 
Spinoza, led to the theory of the wis viva, which long troubled 
Mechanics, and has not yet received its final solution. Even 
Mathematics is nothing more than the development of special meta- 
physical ideas by a congenial metaphysical process; and the present 
confusion and prospective barrenness (we retort upon M. Comte 
with his own word with peculiar pleasure) must seek its remedy 
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from a renewed and more accurate analysis of the Metaphysical 
principles on which the higher parts of the Calculus rest. All our 
reasoning and science depend upon first principles, which lie within 
the domain of Metaphysics. We may except to the name, and 
propose another, but still there is the domain, whether it belongs to 
an acknowledged lord and master, or not: we may hew it in pieces 
and apportion the fragments among the various sciences, but the 
mutilated members can be gathered up, and they will grow together 
like the limbs of the rejuvenated A’son when removed from the 
caldron. ‘The partition, as the change of name, is a kind of jugglery 
which can deceive no one but those who are too weak to avoid de- 
ception, or determined to be deceived. If there must be then a body 
of knowledge concerned with first principles, to explain the very 
foundations of science and all other reasoning, we cannot refuse to 
acknowledge the validity, the utility, and the importance of Meta- 
physics. 

But to remove misapprehension, and prevent the confusion which 
may so naturally flow from the tenor of M. Comte’s remarks— 
three parts true, and one part false as they are,—we promised also 
to show why Metaphysical speculation was critical, and how far it 
was so. Its critical character proceeds, in great measure, from the 
nature of the subject-matter, as we have already mentioned. As its 
data are immutable and incapable of multiplication, all that can be 
done in the development of metaphysical doctrine is to examine 
them: and as they form the latent premises of all knowledge, we 
cannot hope in our examination to advance a single step beyond 
them, or to discover facts or laws of greater generality than those 
which meet us at the outset. Hence progress in this kind of specula- 
tion must consist in the criticism of those facts, and of the previous 
explications which have been given to them; for they are not 
tangible, they scarcely admit of intentional modification or experi- 
ment, and their different aspects consist almost entirely of the dif- 
ferent interpretations which have been put upon them. But it is 
only with respect to such first principles that Metaphysics is 
essentially critical; its further deductions are spontaneous and 
original, although it may be necessary, in confirmation of their 
validity, to show how they explain or refute other conflicting theories 
which profess to be founded upon the same facts. 

Again: Metaphysics is characteristic of a crisis, because, dtring a 
transition from one intellectual system to another, before the goal 
towards which the movement tends has been discovered, the only 
hope of advancement must be sought in the analysis of existing or 
anterior systems, in order to detect the germs of truth which com- 
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municated to them their past vitality, and the sources of error which 
have resulted in their present state of paralysis. In a season of 
doubt and difficulty we are irresistibly thrown back upon a renewed 
examination of the first principles of our knowledge; and this, as 
has already been said, is the peculiar province of Metaphysics. 
That, at such a time, it claims more than its due share of human 
thought and regard may be very true. It follows from the tendeney 
of the human mind to render every principle which it adopts, and 
every theory which it receives, sovereign and exclusive. But this 
tendency is just as strongly manifested in M. Comte’s Positive 
Philosophy, and the present claim of Science to universal empire, 
as in Metaphysics, and is further illustrated by the past or present 
conflicts of all the various branches of human knowledge. If Hegel 
and Schelling in our own day assign to Metaphysics an all-embracing 
empire, a like claim has been advanced in favour of Mathematics 
by M. Hoéné Wronski, and in favour of science by M. Comte, and 
less systematically by the great mass of men of science. In reply 
to M. Comte’s objections, let it be stated that the period of the 
greatest influence and activity of Metaphysics is not at any central 
epoch between two systems, as he seems to suppose, but just on the 
eve of a new advancement of positive discovery, and is so because 
its conquests are essential to the further progress of Science. As- 
suredly recent years, which have witnessed such a brilliant career of 
science, have been more illustrated by the prominence of meta- 
physical speculation than the centuries which preceded them. 
Hence, though Metaphysical science appertains to a crisis or period 
of transition, so far as we have admitted, and for the reasons which 
we have assigned, it does not exclude, though it does and it ought 
to colour, the coincident evolution of both theology and science, 
for even under the alleged domination of the Metaphysical spirit, 
and despite its attempts to secure a usurped jurisdiction, science has 
so rapidly advanced as in these latter days to press claims still more 
exclusive than those of Metaphysics have ever been. 

We have thus endeavoured to exhibit both the truth and error of 
M. Comte’s views in regard to Metaphysics: it is not the first time 
that Metaphysics has been rejected, nor is it the first time that the 
futility of such rejection has been shown. About three centuries 
ago, Marius Nizolius, of Brescia, in like manner affirmed Meta- 
physics to be partly false, and partly superfluous and unnecessary, 
and was answered long afterwards by Leibnitz.* 

® “Metaphysicam partim falsam, partim supervacaneam, et non necessariam 
esse, affirmamus.” Mar. Nizol. De ver. princip. philoscphandi, lib. iii, cap. iv, 
p. 217, ap. Leibnitii opera. Ed. Dutens, tom. i, ps. i, p. 72. Vide etiam pp. 60, 61. 
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But, like his predecessor, Nizolius,* M. Comte entertains hardly 
any greater consideration for Logic than for Metaphysics. He does 
not, indeed, deny the existence of logical’ processes and logical 
procedure, and he speaks continually of logical laws, and boasts of 
the logical consistency of his work,t but he conceives that the prin- 
ciples of Logic cannot be manifested otherwise than in a concrete 
state, and can be exhibited only in connexion with the reasoning of 
the separate sciences. He considers that Logic as a science is denied 
in the negation of Metaphysics; and that Logic as an art of reasoning, 
and a doctrine to be separately taught, is eminently futile and 
ridiculous. He contemplates, however, the possibility at some 
future time of constructing a Positive Logic, or, in other words, 
a Logic of Inductive Philosophy, but thinks that the time for such 
systematization has not yet arrived; and we are strongly inclined to 
agree with him in this opinion, notwithstanding the profound and 
elaborate attempt of Mr. Mill. But he conceives that, even if such 
a body of Logical rules and principles could be constructed, it would 
be of very little avail, and entirely useless except in its combination 
with specific scientific inquiries.} 

On this criticism we have several observations td make. 

M. Comte, of course, does not pretend to deny that correct reason- 
ing differs from incorrect; he is, therefore, obliged to recognise the 
existence of Logic in its loose sense of accurate argumentation. 
He further admits that there are principles and that there must be 
rules, by which such accuracy is to be determined, but he deems 
any attempt as yet to discover them from the analysis of scientific 
procedure, premature. From this source, however, he thinks that 
the only valid or Positive Logic can be derived. No one has done 
more than M. Comte towards the enlargement of the field of Logic; 
no one has with equal skill and judgment analyzed the organization 
of the sciences, and indicated more clearly the nature and the manner 
of their conclusions. We willingly accept from him his important 
discoveries in this respect, and cordially welcome them as valuable 
accessions to the domain of Logic. Indeed, we regard his inductive 
philosophy, as systematized by Mr. Mill, to be the only considerable 

® “Nunc ad Nizolii errores redeundum est, ex quibus, post Aristotelem inter- 
pretibus confusum, palmarius est, omnimoda illa Dialectic et Metaphysice 
abolitio, quam tamen et Nominales, iisdem principiis nixi, retinuerint. Et vero 
quis neget, esse quedam precepta tum artis cogitandi seu scientia de mente, 
tum pictatis naturalis, seu scientis de summa rerum,” &c. Leibnitz, Prof. ad 
Mar. Nizol., § xxix, Opera tom. iv, ps. i, p. 60. 

+ “Toujours guidés par les principes logiques posés au tome quatriéme,” &e. 
Cours de Phil. Pos., lecon lvii, tome vi, p. 491. 

} Cours de Phil. Pos., legon i, tome i, pp. 38-40; lecon lviii, pp. 761-763, 
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enlargement of Logic, which has been effected since the writings of 
Aristotle. But we cannot pay the price which he asks for this 
augmentation; we cannot consent to regard it as subversive or ex- 
clusive of what we may call, for want of a better term, syllogistic 
Logic. Without this, indeed, the new addition would have been 
impossible as it would be valueless. Every branch of knowledge, 
when finally organized as a science, is so constituted by the process 
of deduction, and this M. Comte recognises. The facts are dis- 
covered and stripped of their deceptive appearance by observation 
and experiment ; the general laws which regulate or co-ordinate those 
facts are gathered by induction; but the development of those laws 
into a science, their employment for the discovery or explanation of 
new facts, are the work of deductive or syllogistic reasoning, tested 
of course in each case by observation and experiment. We may go 
one step further and say, that induction itself presupposes deduction 
and employs the syllogism.* M. Comte perceives and acknowledges 
the necessary assumption of the proposition, that the operation of 
the laws of nature is general, in all inductive reasoning. This is 
the latent but indispensable major premiss in every inductive 
enthymeme. But here Comte would object, that, though this be true, 
yet we reason without having learned Logic, and adopt this premiss, 
as we pursue accurate reasoning, without reference to any technical 
rules of the syllogism. ‘These objections are the old ones, which 
have been so often refuted before that we will not answer them again. 
They proceed upon the common delusion that Logic is the art of 
thinking and one mode of reasoning. It is not one mode, but the 
only possible mode of reasoning, notwithstanding Dugald Stewart 
asserts that “there are various modes of reasoning to which the 
syllogistic theory does not apply!” + It is not the art of thinking, 
but the art of avoiding and detecting incorrect reasoning, and 
recognising the correspondence of argument with the formal con- 
ditions of accurate demonstration. It is solely concerned with the 
form of the argument, not with its substance or subject matter. 
It does not pretend to furnish a man with the facts about which he 
reasons, but it guards him against fallacious deductions from those 
facts. M. Comte’s objections to Logic are founded, like those of 
Dugald Stewart and its other antagonists, upon an entire miscon- 
ception of the nature and functions of Logic. A due respect to 


© We are aware that this is directly in contravention of the thesis of Mr. Mill, 
which has been so highly commended, (Logic, book ii, chap. iii,) which is not- 
withstanding invalid and illogical. 

¢ Philosophy of the Human Mind, pt. ii, c. iv, p. 112; vide p. 111, and pt. ii, 
chap. iii, sect. i. 
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this science might have saved him from that confusion of its 
equivocal meanings, and that utter ignorance of its true scope and 
character, which have led him to reject it. It is strange, indeed, 
that so much should have been written in disparagement of Logic, 
and yet not one of the distinguished authors who have impugned it 
has had the least acquaintance with its true objects and nature. 
From John Locke to Augustus Comte not one of its adversaries has 
clearly understood what the Logic was which they condemned. 
As the science which explains the natural laws and procedure of the 
human mind in reasoning, it is essentially indestructible; as the 
art which applies to daily use the rules gathered from those laws, 
it is of the highest importance, although it does not teach us to reason, 
nor apprize us of the conclusions of science, but acts within a much 
more limited range. We ourselves care little for the censure of those 
meagre systems of Logic which have long been regarded as con- 
stituting the science; but when an attack is made upon the validity 
of deductive Logic, in general terms, we must express our positive 
dissent. 

This tendency to reject Logic has sprung from the negligent 
study of Bacon, and a misapprehension of the tenor and design of 
his remarks. He objected to the a priori construction of science 
by deduction from assumed premises, and indicated the necessity 
of collecting these premises by induction from observation and ex- 
periment. But he clearly, distinctly, and continually avowed the value 
and importance of deductive Logic, in its proper sphere, and in the 
development of the various branches of Ethical science.* The 
blunder of denying the value of Logic, and of supposing that Bacon 
denied it, must be charged exclusively upon the ignorance of his 
followers of the precepts given by their master. When Logic boasts 
of such advocates as Aristotle, Bacon, Leibnitz, Kant, Hegel, and 
Mill—the chiefs of the most various philosophies—it may smile at 
the opposition of Dugald Stewart and the Scotch school, and may 
disregard the rebellion of M. Comte. Its validity and its use have 
been proclaimed by the greatest minds of all ages, and the strong 
eulogies of the Scholastics have been paralleled by the more sedate 
praise of Bacon;+ the vivid mind of Leibnitz insisted strenuously 


* De Augm. Sci., lib. ii, vol. viii, p. 83; lib. v, c.i, p. 256; ¢. ii, p. 262, 
Fab. Cup., vol. xi, p. 99. Adv. Learning, vol. i, p. 193. 

+ There has been so much misapprehension of Bacon’s views of Logic that we 
take the liberty of quoting one passage :—“ Pars ista Humane Philosophix, que 
ad Logicam spectat, ingeniorum plurimorum gustui ac palato minus grata est ; 
et nihil aliud videtur quam spinose subtilitatis laqueus ac tendicula, * * At 
istud lumen siccum plurimorum mollia et madida ingenia offendit et torret. 
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upon its indispensable necessity ;* and the critical depth of Kant is 
enraptured with “the certainty, the beauty, and even the utility of 
Logic.” + If all positive knowledge is scientific, it is attained by 
reasoning; if attained by reasoning, its accuracy or inaccuracy must 
be determined by Logic, which only professes to determine the 
formal conditions of correct or fallacious argument. Had M. Comte 
not rejected Logical science he would have avoided the fundamental 
error of his philosophy of assuming a part for the whole, and of 
concluding that what might be true of a part was also true of the 
whole. He might have gone further, and, as he has traced the an- 
archy and revolutionary character of our times to its intellectual 
aberrations, he might have traced back these aberrations to the il- 
logical character (which he recognises) and the disregard of Logic, 
which have prevailed for the last three centuries. So far as his ob- 
jections to Logic are just, they are inapplicable to either the art or 
the science properly understood: so far as they are applicable, 
they are unreasonable. 

Having thus taken notice of those important branches of human 
knowledge which M. Comte rejects, we are prepared to enter into 
the further consideration of the Positive Method, as illustrated by 
that Hierarchy of the Sciences, constructed or to be constructed, 
which he recognises. But we deem it proper to stop here for one 
moment to state the reasons which have induced us to dwell so long 
upon inquiries that may seem almost excluded by the nature of 
M. Comte’s system, and may consequently appear to be merely pre- 
liminary to its discussion. In reality, however, these are the most 
important points presented in the discussion of the Positive Philo- 
sophy. The key-note to any system of philosophy must be sought 
in its fundamental principles and method: the criticism of these is 
the most satisfactory, as well as the briefest criticism of the whole; 
for the entire edifice is determined as soon as the data and method 
are established. But in the philosophy of M. Comte the exclusion 
of Theology and Metaphysics is one of the fundamental axioms, 
because it is rather assumed as a basis for Positivism than legitimately 


Ceterum unamquamque rem propria si placet dignitate metiri, Rationales 
Scientia reliquarum omnino claves sunt. Atque quemadmodum manus instru- 
mentum instrumentorum, anima forma formarum, ita et ile artes artium 
ponende sunt.’ De Augm. Sci., lib. v, c. i, vol. viii, pp. 255, 256. By Alcuin, 
Rabanus Maurus, and Abelard Logic was called “Disciplina disciplinarum,” 
“dux universe scientie,’’ “sola dicendi scientia;” and of it they said, “hac 
docet docere, heec docet discere,” and “ scit scire sola.” 

® De Conform. Fid. cum Rat., §§ 62, 65; Opera, pp. 102, 105, §§ 27-31; tome i, 
pp. 84-87. Leibnitz uvres, ed. Jacques, vol. ii, pp. 93, 96, 75-77. 
f Kant Logique, trad. Tissot, pp. v, vi. 
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deduced from it; and this exclusion decides, in great measure, the 
character of the method. It is this, which we regard as the vital 
error of the whole creed, and consequently on this point the validity 
or the invalidity of the scheme mainly turns. We have recognised 
and are willing to repeat our conviction of the justice and solidity 
of the Positive system as strictly applied and confined to science ; 
but we maintain also the absolute necessity of recognising a know- 
ledge which lies beyond the circle of scientific systems, of retaining 
those very branches of learning which M. Comte rejects, and we 
deem this to be as much required by the interests of science as by 
the claims of a correct and all-embracing philosophy. There is a 
peculiar difficulty in refuting a long and elaborate work, whose details 
are for the most part as correct as they are profound, and spring 
legitimately from a philosophy in which truth and error are closely 
intermingled, with a very decided predominance of the former. 
It is easy enough to reply to positions and systems entirely erroneous ; 
but when more than half is true, it is an arduous task to detect those 
fallacies from which the dangerous tendencies flow, without denying 
that which is just and solid. We have attempted to do this, render- 
ing free credit and assent to what is valid in M. Comte’s system, 
and at the same time refusing and refuting his errors, and tracing 
their origin and dependence. Their source we have detected in his 
illogical divisions and illogical exclusions, and as this part of our 
labours is virtually a refutation of the fundamental sophistry involved 
in the Cours de Philosophie Positive, we have been obliged to dwell 
upon these topics at greater length than a superficial observer might 
have deemed either requisite or appropriate. This apparent delay, 
however, enables us to achieve the remainder of our task within com- 
paratively brief limits, though we shall be detained somewhat by a 
discussion of M. Comte’s estimate of Mathematical Science, in con- 
sequence of its connexion with the Logic and Metaphysics which 
he has rejected. 

As the simplest or least complex facts are those which are first 
observed and explained, so in the development of the Positive Method 
and its application to the classification of the sciences, these must 
succeed each other in proportion to the increasing complexity of 
their subject-matter. As each science requires for its full com- 
prehension the aid of all the previous sciences, that which involves 
the simplest ideas and stands at the commencement of the scale, 
must constitute the proper introduction to all the others. Such 
1s the position of Mathematics, and such is one of its functions. 
We might except to these principles, inasmuch as the sciences react 
upor each other and mutually require the aid of all the others; but 
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as this scheme of classification is the most clear and comprehensive 
that we have seen or can conceive, and probably as perfect as the 
nature of the case will permit, we receive it without question, and 
concede to M. Comte the praise of having solved a difficulty which 
Bacon could not master, and which D’ Alembert could not diminish.* 

The progress of the sciences, as history attests and as their pre- 
sent condition confirms, has been in the main, perhaps not entirely, 
in accordance with the principles just laid down, and therefore in 
proportion to their simplicity. Hence Mathematics “constitutes 
the first and the most perfect of all the fundamental sciences.” + 
In regard to its exquisite perfection there can be no doubt, though 
we may find it necessary to examine into its extent and its explana- 
tion; but it can only be regarded as the first and fundamental 
science, by cashiering Metaphysics altogether, denying the possibility 
of any metaphysical doctrine, and striking it completely out of the 
field of view. ‘This, as we have already stated, M. Comte does: 
he says that beyond Mathematics we cannot go without falling into 
the dream-land of Metaphysics.{ ‘This is, indeed, the only step 
beyond; but, as we have also said before, his reluctance to take this 
step—his arbitrary and arrogant negation of any such conceivable 
science—his effort to establish ail human knowledge on a new basis, 
and to reform all modes of science, without recourse to metaphysical 
inquiry—constitute the really weak and defective side of his system, 
neutralize much that is good in it, and render it essentially imperfect, 
and insufficient for the ultimate purposes designed. It was intended 
to render this scheme of philosophy the spear of Ithuriel to test the 
validity of all knowledge, but the head of the spear, with all its magic 
virtue, is wanting, and the pointless shaft will not be found to be the 
wand of the true enchanter. All science must rest ultimately on the 
data and conclusions of the philosophy of the human mind: without 
these the support for the superstructure is wanting; and it is this 
basis—the ov o7r® of all human knowledge—which Comte has 
deliberately refused to employ. 

It is singular enough that this sneer at Metaphysics, which con- 
taminates his whole reasoning, should be presented in connexion 
with Mathematics, and alleged as a reason for regarding the latter 
science as primary and fundamental, But Mathematics is purely 
a concrete form of Metaphysics—being eminently metaphysical in 


® Dug. Stewart’s Diss. on the Progress of Metaphys. and Phil. Supplement to 


Encyclop. Britan., vol. i. 

7 Cours de Phil. Pos., lecon iii, tome i, p. 145. 

t “On ne saurait tenter d’aller plus loin sans tomber inévitablement dans les 
réveries métaphysiques.”’ Cours de Phil. Pos., lecon iii, tome i, p. 145. 


Fourtu Seriss, Vou: [V.—12 
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its conceptions, its materials, and its development. The substratum, 
which Comte deems it impossible to discover, is the connexion of 
the laws and processes of human reasoning with the materials to 
which it is applied. Take away the subjecta materia, quantity and 
relation, and the residuum will be the abstract laws and processes 
of the human mind, exhibited as applicable to all reasoning, and 
which, as abstractions, we may regard as existent even when not 
operative, i. e. Metaphysics. The substance of Mathematics is com- 
posed of two metaphysical conceptions; its axioms are purely and 
strictly metaphysical propositions; and its procedure is merely the 
deduction by Logic from these axioms and from the definition of 
those conceptions of the truths involved in them. 

The fact, which would otherwise be inexplicable, that the great 
Mathematicians have also been the great Metaphysicians of their 
respective ages, might have led M. Comte to suspect some intimate | 
connexion between the two departments of knowledge, if he had not 
been blinded by his prejudices.* 

But Metaphysics being absolutely rejected, and Logic un- 
ceremoniously shoved aside, some primordial science must be intro- 
duced in their place to constitute the canon and the touch-stone of 
reasoning. This, under the new régime, is to be one of the functions 
of Mathematics. The rigorous logical universality of mathematical 
science + is announced to us as a new revelation to console us for 
the extinction of. the old: we are assured that there is no question 
whatever which may not be conceived as ultimately reducible to a 
question of numbers,{ and consequently brought within the range of 
mathematical solution. But is this possible in the case of social 
phenomena,—History, Law, Morals, Political Economy, &c.,—to say 
nothing of the rejected claims of Metaphysics and Religion? There 
is a large verge in these for the application of mathematical procedure, 
as the brilliant researches of M. Quetelet have proved; but these 
sciences cannot be entirely absorbed by Statistics. M. Comte has him- 
self mentioned Pathology as an exception to his maxim. Certainly, 
in the present state of that science, Mathematics is not applicable 
to it, though we may readily conceive it to be so improved as to 
permit a partial employment of mathematical processes. But, in 
the other sciences which we have mentioned, the diversity and the 
varying intensity of the operative influences, the constant flux 
of modifications which they are ever undergoing, must at all 


* Pythagoras, Plato, Descartes, Galileo, Barrow, Newton, Leibnitz, and we 
might add Kant. 

t Cours de Phil. Pos., lecon iii, p. 162. 

} Cours de Phil. Pos., lecon iii, pp. 148, 149. Cf. p. 162. 
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times continue to withdraw them from the range of an exclusive 
mathematical treatment.* Hence the complaints of writers on the 
sociological sciences against the introduction of such modes of reason- 
ing or illustration. lt will not suffice to say that Mathematics is 
applicable, but the phenomena are too complex to admit of mathe- 
matical treatment. From whatever cause the impossibility to apply 
it to such questions may arise, that impossibility is proof of in- 
applicability. M. Comte admits} that the difficulty of its application 
to any but the most simple phenomena is insurmountable; and this, 
though not actually inconsistent with his previous assertion of its 
logical universality, is repugnant to it. If it may be conceived ap- 
plicable in theory, but is found inapplicable in practice, this dis- 
crepance might be reconciled upon a metaphysical basis; but after 
the abnegation of all Metaphysics, it would be an inadmissible ex- 
planation, and M. Comte can seek no aid from that source. 

We were surprised to find that Sir David Brewster had fallen 
into the same delusion: “ No sound knowledge,” says he, “can exist, 
but that which rests immediately on facts, or is deduced from them 
by mathematical reasoning.” { Sir David believes in Christianity 
and Metaphysics—in the former at least,—and we have a shorter 
reply for him. If this position be true, where is the evidence of in- 
spiration or revelation, and whence the truth of religion? Yet he 
afterwards most justly reprehends the atheism of Comte. Is the 
being of God to be proved or confirmed by a simple algebraic equa- 
tion? or the truth of Christianity by a differential formula? 

Our animadversion upon the exclusive and unlimited claims of 
mathematical procedure by no means prevents our appreciation of 
the value of the science as a means of intellectual discipline and 
an efficient instrument in all scientific researches. We cordially 
assent to the eulogies bestowed upon it by M. Comte, bating their 
exclusiveness; and while we make this exception, we would remind 
him that almost every one of his Lectures is filled with reclama- 
tions against the tyranny and unrestrained ascendency of the 
mathematical spirit, whence, according to him, has proceeded that 
specialization of modern scientific inquiry, of which he constantly 
complains,§ and that prolongation of intellectual anarchy, which he 

° thy & dxptBoroyiay thy padnuatixhy obx tv Gracw dratyréov. Aristot. 
Metaph. A. minus, ¢. iii, p. 995, b. 14. Aristotle had discernment enough to 
perceive that even mathematical accuracy could not be expected in all reasoning, 
much less mathematical procedure. 


¢ Cours de Phil. Pos., lecon iii, tome i, p. 151. 
t Review of Comte’s Cours de Phil. Pos., vols. i, ii, Edinburgh Review, July, 


1838, No. exxxvi, art. i, p. 1. 
§ Tome vi, pp. 67, 125, 289, 290, 302, 310, 312, 328, 339, 345, 452, 456, 457, 813, 
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is desirous of bringing to an end. In fact, we agree cordially and 
fully throughout with M. Comte’s positions, except so far as they 
are warped from the truth by the excessive latitude and exclusive 
character of: his principles; and slight as the amount of error may 
appear, in comparison with the whole body of the Positive doctrine, 
every fallacy and every pernicious tendency, with the exception of 
a few fantastic extravagances, may be legitimately traced to these 
fundamental defects. 

But M. Comte is neither the first, nor the only philosopher, who has 
assigned to Mathematics its pre-eminent importance as a discipline 
for the mind, and who has required it as propzedeutic to other scientific 
studies. Every one is familiar with the eclebrated prohibition of 
Plato, but is not equally familiar with the ground on which it was 
placed by him. He regarded Mathematics not as a part of philo- 
sophy, but as introductory or progymnastic to it;* and the Peri- 
patetics assigned to it a function closely analogous to that which is 
attributed to it by M. Comte.j The weight of Lord Bacon’s opinion, 
as also of John Locke’s, is thrown in the same direction; and in 
very recent times a learned, but most eccentric writer, who aims 
at the same practical ends as Comte, but whose philosophy starts 
from the opposite pole, and contemplates not the extinguishment, but 
the resuscitation of Christianity, asserts the same dogma,{ though he 
too protests against the present ascendency of Mathematicians.§ 

In conceding the claims of Mathematics in this respect, we might 
possibly be supposed to concede more than could be justly or safely 
granted. It may be well, then, to inquire, Whence does its peculiar 
efficacy spring, or, which is nearly the same question, What is the 
cause of its scientific and logical perfection. This problem has in 
all ages afforded so large a scope for misapprehension and crude 


° gaciv étt 7d watnuatixov obdx Eott pépoc The dt2ocodiac, O¢ kal 6 TlAdTwv 
dogaler* Kai yap ovrog 7d padnuartixody ob doldler pépog tHe dtAocodiac, dAAa zpo- 
yupvaoud ti, orep 4 ypaypatixy Kal % pyntopixh: Sev Kal tH dxpoatnpiw ér- 
éypapev “ dyewapétpntoc obdeic etoizw.” David, Schol. Aristot., p. 12, b. 8; vide 
Comte i, p. 112. 

7 7d padnuatixdy pécov iat Tod dvovodoytxod Kai YeodroyiKod, WE Kai THY dio 
petéxyov* Kai yap twvddv torw dpoiwe TH ovoiodoytKG, Kai diAov époiwe TH Beo- 
Aoyix. David, Schol. Aristot., p. 15, b. 3, v. 24. This is Comte’s distinction 
between pure or abstract and concrete or mixed mathematics. Legon iii, tome i, 
pp. 138, 139. 

t Hoéné Wronski, Messianisme, tome ii, p. 600, We might have added Roger 
Bacon to the above list. “Et harum scientiarum (the four great sciences) porta 
et clavis est mathematica.” Opus Majus, ps. iv, c. i, p. 43, editio Veneta. But 
it is easy to multiply such authorities. 

§ Hoéné Wronski, Messianisme, tome i, p. 18. 
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reasoning; it has been so miserably misconceived by idealists of 
every shade and school, from Plato to Dugald Stewart; that the 
present discussion may have other advantages than those which spring 
from the reduction of M. Comte’s views within correct limits. 

The doctrine, that mathematical truth or reasoning indicates the 
existence of absolute, eternal, infinite, and immutable truth, was 
familiar to Plato and his followers, as is proved by the examination 
to which it is subjected in the Metaphysics of Aristotle, and in the 
commentaries of his scholiasts. It was revived by Descartes and 
Spinoza, received by Leibnitz, reasserted by Kant in the least logical 
part of his’ great work, adopted by Whewell without being com- 
prehended, clamoured over by the whole Scotch school, and it again 
reappears in Victor Cousin and Morell. Yet even Aristotle and the 
Peripatetics perceived that Geometry and the other branches of 
Mathematics were founded upon observation.* The argument of 
Morell is mere “crambe repetita ;” but as a repetition in a concise 
form of the old staple argument, we may use it as the target for our 
batteries. “Take for instance,” says he, “any axiomatic truth of 
pure mathematics. It is not through mere sensation that you have 
arrived at it; neither is it an arbitrary relation of your own produc- 
tion; nor is it conceived of in pursuance of any resolution of your 
own will. ‘Try as you may, and you cannot alter the conceptions of 
pure reason even to an infinitesimal degree,” &c. Whence he con- 
cludes that mathematical truth is transcendental and ideal.t All 
this is true except the inference deduced from it. There is no ne- 
cessary or logical relation between the premises and the conclusion. 
The premises are true, because in subjects not immersed in matter, 
but confined entirely to the region of the intellect or pure reason, 
the assumptions being taken and developed according to the fun- 
damental and immodifiable laws and processes of the human mind, 
the mind would have to go out of itself, and contradict its own nature, 
to arrive at the possibility of considering conclusions in such sub- 
jects otherwise than as they appear. In like manner, and for the 
same cause, such facts or truths present themselves without difference 
or variation, because they lie beyond the circle of passion and 
imagination, and result only from those general laws which are the 
common and necessary conditions of all intellectual action. Hence 
an ample explanation of mathematical truth may be afforded with- 
out any appeal to an invisible and imaginary universe; and con- 
sequently if there be such other explication of the facts, the logic of 


a. 13; iii, p. 1090, b. 7; and Alexander Aphrodisiensis, Schol. Aristot. p. 524. 
{+ Crit. Hist, Phil., xix. Century, pp. 54, 55, 
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Morell’s reasoning is invalidated, and the premises are insufficient 
to sustain the conclusion. Morell perceived that the reasoning of 
Descartes on this subject was in a circle,*—how could he then fail 
to perceive the fallacy of his own? 

Into the error of the Idealists M. Comte was of course secure 
against falling. He very properly traces the strict logical accuracy 
of mathematical reasoning to the fact that Mathematics is only the 
explanation of the relations of mutual dependence existing between 
all parts of the abstractions which constitute its subject. This, 
however, is only a secondary proposition, consequent upon the more 
general truth which forms the basis of mathematical science, to wit, 
that it takes cognizance only of abstractions, which are purely 
creations of the intellect,} stimulated indeed by observation, but in- 
dependent any further of external matter, and therefore not liable 
to be disturbed or infected by the qualifying circumstances, and 
changing modifications, and complex aspects of everything external. 
These abstractions, once conceived and assumed, are developed in 
accordance with the pure and undiluted processes of the mind, and 
therefore the science which is founded upon them, consists merely 
of the explanation of the new relations discovered or occasioned by 
the intellectual modifications under which they are conceived to exist. 
Hence Comte’s explanation is not the primary, but the derivative 
cause of the stringent universality and absolute perfection of 
mathematical truth. It fails from being in defect, as the theory of 
the Idealists failed from being in excess. 

The rejection of Metaphysics is the stumbling-block in M. Comte’s 
way, which prevents him from arriving, like Aristotle, at a complete 
solution of the question. It has also led him into an inconsistency ; 
for, notwithstanding this rejection, he does finally rest the perfection 
of mathematical science upon what can hardly be regarded in any 
other light than as a metaphysical ground. He says that its per- 
fection is occasioned by the extreme simplicity of the ideas which 
it contemplates. Aristotle says the same thing, but with a spirit 
of so much larger comprehension as to change the character of the 
doctrine.|| He recognises and acknowledges the dependence of 
Mathematics on Metaphysics. We would ask M. Comte what is 

© Crit. Hist. Phil., &c., pp. 119, 120. 

+ Comte, Cours de Phil. Pos., lecon iii, tome i, p. 130. 

} This Aristotle clearly perceives. He says that mathematical reasoning is 
é& birrodécewe. 

§ Cours de Phil. Pos., lecon iii, tome i, p. 148. 

|| Aristot. Metaph. x, Iii, p. 1061, a. 28-b. 8; vi, x, p. 1036, a. 9. 

| érei d Kai 6 padnuarixde xpHrat Tol¢ Kowoic Wiwe, Kai tag TobTuY apxac dv 
ein Vewphitat tig mpotne dtAocodiac. Metaph. x, iv, p. 1061, b. 17. 
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the nature of those simple ideas with which Mathematics is con- 
cerned? and what is the cause of their simplicity? It is that those 
ideas are purely metaphysical, and are therefore exempt from the 
fallacies and limitations which would be necessarily attendant upon 
any discussion beyond the magic circle of purely metaphysical 
speculation. ‘The ideas contemplated by Mathematics are purely 
metaphysical as being intellectual abstractions; and the simplicity 
of the science is due to the strict retention of all its processes within 
the narrow and definite limits of logical intellection—which is meta- 
physical also. We are constantly informed by Aristotle and his 
commentators that the subject of Metaphysics is, +o dv 7 dv, and 
with this the definitions assigned by all great metaphysicians accord.* 
If this definition is intelligible, is it not obvious that the province 
of Mathematics, in its higher and more abstract character, falls 
within its domain? if it is otherwise unintelligible, does not the 
nature of Mathematics light us to its significance ? 

Again, M. Comte rightly distinguishes between applied Ma- 
thematics (Mathématique concrete) and pure Mathematics (Mathe- 
matique abstraite,) characterizing the former as “ experimental, 
physical, phenomenal,” the latter as purely logical or rationnel.} 
Abstract or pure Mathematics are, as we have said, only the develop- 
ment of abstractions and assumptions which the mind has defined 
for itself. From whatever source these abstractions be taken, whether 
we regard them as the spontaneous products of innate intellectual 
tendencies, or conceive them to be generalizations and segregations 
from observed facts, after they are once received as data, no further 
subject-matter is introduced either by observation without, or genesis 
within; but we unroll the implicit and latent rejations, which are 
involved in those data, and prosecute the development under the sole 
guidance of the reasoning tendencies of the human mind, or, in other 
words, in strict obedience to those vital laws of reason, which are 
inseparably connected with the thinking faculty of man. Hence, 
abstract mathematics is entirely the creature of reason, and therefore 
strictly logical; but the necessity of a constant reference to external 
facts, whether in the way of observation or experiment, infects 
applied mathematics with the deficiency incident to every part of 
knowledge derived ab extra, and thus renders it phenomenal, and 
of course experimental and physical. 

From this discussion of the nature and validity of mathematical 
reasoning we may readily deduce the causes of its efficacy as an 

® « Metaphysica agit tum de ente, tum de entis affectibus.”” Leibnitz, De Arte 
Combinat. Prooem. Op. tom. ii, p. 344. 

{ Cours de Phil. Pos., lecon iii, tome i, pp. 138, 139, 
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intellectual discipline and propzdeutic, and also of its almost 
universal applicability. 

Abstract Mathematics, it follows from what we have just said, 
is only concrete logic—-it is the strictest logical procedure united 
and applied to the simplest and most congenial subject-matter. As 
concrete knowledge always presents fewer difficulties than abstract ; 
as the practice of accurate and Jogical reasoning must be more ef- 
ficient in inducing a like habit than any theory or art of its procedure 
can be, Mathematics, which is the strictest, as well as the simplest 
form of concrete logic; must be eminently adapted to become a whole- 
some discipline of the reasoning faculties. It is, however, merely 
the drill of the soldier, not the science of the general. It generates 
& Spontaneous accuracy in ordinary practice, but it throws no light 
on the validity of its own procedure, nor does it render that most 
essential service of pure logic—a canon for the detection of error 
and the exhibition of its causes. But from this explanation we can 
also perceive how the prevailing devotion to mathematical studies 
during the three centuries which have witnessed the disregard and 
decline of Logic has been efficacious in postponing even to our own 
day the fatal consequences which must flow from inattention to the 
principles on which all reasoning must rest, and the limitations 
within which alone it can be valid. 

The hydra-headed error, with which we have been contending, 
springs up again when we proceed to consider the reasons assigned 
by M. Comte for the singular efficacy of Mathematics as an instru- 
ment in its application to other sciences. This he justly refers to 
the generality, the simplicity, and the purely abstract character of 
the conceptions with which it is concerned.* But there is a step 
beyond, which he was prevented from taking by the fast-anchored 
error from which his whole system takes its departure. Having 
commenced with the denial of all Metaphysical science, actual or 
conceivable, and having assumed as the scope of his labours the 
substitution of a scheme, which might dispense with and render 
nugatory all metaphysical inquiry, he was estopped from taking the 
necessary step in advance, as it would infallibly have led him within 
* the confines of metaphysical speculation. 

We are barred by no such self-imposed limitation, and take this 
step in confidence. Mathematical reasoning is the logic of definite 
or definable relations. Its forms are generalized and simple ab- 
stractions: as such, they are applicable to any subject where such 
relations can be detected; and, being applicable in all such cases, 
they convey their significance without any recognised subject- 
* Cours de Phil. Pos., legon iii, tome i, p. 146. 
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matter other than those relations, and are true, independent of the 
specialities to which in practice they may be applied. This explains 
the extent of the range, and the general applicability of mathematical 
procedure. a 
So far, the errors of M. Comte have been found all connected, and — 
springing as ramifications from one central error—the supposition 
that all knowledge might be embraced within the circle of scientific 
reasoning. From this fallacy have sprung his rejection of Theology, 
Logic, and Metaphysics, his distribution of the periods of human 
history, and the progress of human intellect into three stages, his 
substitution of Mathematics for the sciences which have been con- 
demned. Having refuted his delusions in this respect we have 
criticised, so far as they require criticism, nearly the whole pecu-, 
liarities of the Positive Philosophy. Its.separate applications would, 
indeed, well reward our attention had we time for their consideration, 
but they may be judged by the principles we have established in 
connexion with the special criticism derived from each separate 
science. It is only necessary for the completion of our view of the 
Positive Method to mention the principle of classification employed 
in the arrangement and distribution of the successive branches of 
science, and then we may pass on to a consideration of the tendencies 
of the Positive Philosophy and the dangers to be apprehended from 
it, with a brief statement of which we shall conclude our long essay, 
leaving for a future notice of the République Occidentale the con- 
sideration of M. Comte’s development of his principles and con- 
clusions into a scheme of social regeneration and social philosophy. 
As Mathematics constitutes the primary and fundamental science 
in the Positive System, in consequence of the peculiar simplicity 
of the ideas which it contemplates, so the general principle which 
regulates the relations and successions of the other sciences is, 
that those which are the most abstract, or whose speculations 
are conversant with the most simple and homogeneous subjects, 
are first in rank, in order of development, in perfection, and furnish 
the bases for the more complex sciences. A similar view of 
classification seems to have been involved in the reasons assigned 
by the ancients for the precedence which they gave to Arithmetic 
and Music over Geometry and Astronomy.* ‘The same principle 
is also employed to determine the subdivisions of the sciences, 
which are further distinguished into their statical and dynamical 
branches.j There can be no doubt that this principle of system- 


* David, Prolegg. Phil. Schol. Aristot., p. 15, b. 34. Cf. p. 16, a. 38. Asclep. 
Schol. ad Metaph., p. 606, a. 
{ Cours de Phil. Pos., lecon i, tome i, p. 33. 
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atization is more philosophic than any that preceded it, and in- 
finitely preferable to all others in the results to which it conduces. 
M. Comte’s criticisms on former modes of classification are both 
just and acute, and it is not the least tribute which has been paid to 
his philosophic ingenuity that the elaborate but too cumbrous and 
artificial scheme of Ampére is virtually built upon his, and involves 
most of what is distinctive in it. Of course, even in this part of 
his labours, the exclusion of Theology and Metaphysics invalidates 
the plan; but it rather renders the scheme incomplete, than affects 
the value of his arrangement so far as it goes. He does, indeed, 
erroneously deny any distinction between Moral and Physical 
Science,* —a distinction which is perhaps exaggerated in the classi- 
fication of Ampére,—but this was a necessary consequence of the 
false and contracted basis on which the whole edifice was reared. 
It is, however, easily corrected. But we must also remark that while 
it is perfectly true that the more complex sciences require and pre- 
suppose the assistance of the more simple sciences, these them- 
selves for their improvement need the aid of the more composite 
and difficult. ‘The reaction is not equal to the action, but its in- 
fluence is very decided, and all parts of knowledge are mutually 


dependent on each other,— 
alterius sic 


Poscit opem res, et conjurat amice. 

M. Comte recognises this interdependence, but the tendency of his 
system is to impede the recognition of its importance. One signal 
consequence of his system, which he does not fail to reiterate, is 
that all the sciences hang together, and explain each other :—that 
the attempt to treat them as entirely separate and distinct is to 
destroy their value and to insure their ruin, and not theirs only, 
but the infection of the whole tone and temper of human intellect. 
It is to this effort, whether consciously or unconsciously made, that 
he refers that excessive specialization of modern thought, which is 
so intimately connected with the anarchy of the age. The detection 
of this error is a service which is entitled to the most cordial ap- 
preciation. 

The application of the principles which we have mentioned and 
discussed, results in the development in regular order, of the several 
sciences which have been created by human genius and industry. 
These are arranged in a tabular form and in their genetic order in 
a scale of classification prefixed to the first volume of the work. 
First appears Mathematics, with its subdivisions, the Calculus, (in- 
cluding Arithmetic with the various forms of the Integral and Dif- 


© Cours de Phil. Pos., lecon lvi, tome vi, p. 24. 
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ferential Calculus,) Geometry, and pure Mechanics. Next comes 
Astronomy, divided into Astronomical Geometry and Astronomical 
Mechanics. Then follows Physics, which treats of Barology, Thermo- 
logy, Acoustics, Optics, and Electrology. From these we proceed to 
Chemistry, Organic and Inorganic, and thus complete the cirele of 
the sciences of inanimate matter. ‘The next stage introduces us to 
the complex phenomena of the world of life, and here the deficiencies 
of M. Comte’s fundamental principles begin to reveal themselves 
in fatal fallacies. The first science of organized bodies is Biology, or 
the theory of animation, a branch of knowledge whose outlines are as 
yet sketched only with a wavering and uncertain hand, although the 
sagacity and ingenuity of M. Comte are strikingly exhibited in the 
general tenor of his remarks. ‘I'o this head he refers Anatomy, the 
Physiology of vegetation, animation, the intellect and the passions, 
and under it admits Phrenology into the circle of the Positive 
Sciences. Having thus completed the theory of human and animal 
nature, which he assimilates too closely to each other, he passes on to 
a science partly reconstructed, but in great measure created by him- 
self, Sociology or Social Physics, and thus adds the crowning stone 
to his simple, systematic, and comprehensive plan. Parts of this 
last department of study had been previously elaborated, but either 
under too isolated a form, or on too arbitrary a basis, but M. Comte 
proposes to develop them in their mutual connexion and harmonious 
interdependence. ‘Thus he objects to a separate science of Political 
Economy, on grounds which are not altogether valid, although they 
have been too little regarded by the followers of Adam Smith and 
Ricardo, and which, after having been ably examined by Mr. Mill, 
in his system of Logic, have been utterly disregarded by him in his 
treatise on Political Economy. We cannot dwell upon this portion 
of the Course of Positive Philosophy, because it does not legitimately 
fall within the restricted scope of this essay, but, admirable as is 
the whole work, no portions of it, in our estimation, exhibit so much 
depth, comprehension, originality, and acumen as the fourth and 
sixth volumes in which the application of the historical method to the 
philosophy of society is developed, and the outlines and conditions 
of the new science of Sociology are laid down. 

Thus by a regular and strictly logical progression M. Comte leads 
us through the whole circle of Positive science, constructed or con- 
ceivable; and, throughout, his whole system is the consistent evolu- 
tion of certain principles which he lays down at the outset. Stage 
above stage, in orderly sequence, the elaborate structure rises, pro- 
ceeding from the more simple to the more complex in accordance 
with the necessary conditions of knowledge, until its ever-widening 
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horizon circumscribes the whole sphere of intellectual pursuits which 
can fall within the apprehension of the Positive philosopher. Some 
branches of knowledge are, indeed, excluded from this vast temple 
of human learning, im consequence of an error involved in the fun- 
damental position of his philosophy, which infects, more or less, its 
whole development ; but overlooking this error and its consequences, 
no more complete or perfect exposition of the genius, the functions, 
the successions, the defects, or the excellences of the various sciences 
can be imagined. -The mighty edifice, and the fatal fallacy which 
is embodied in its construction, remind us, indeed, of the endeavour 
at Babel to raise by human effort a ladder to the skies; and of the 
legend of Greek mythology which tells how the giants of the elder 
world attempted to scale the heavens by piling Pelion upon Qssa, 
and Ossa upon Olympus, in the vain hope of hurling the gods from 
their thrones. The history of that futile enterprise is written,— 

Affectasse ferunt regnum celeste Gigantas, 

Altaque congestos struxisse ad sidera montes. 

Tum pater omnipotens misso perfregit Olympus 

Fulmine, et excussit subjecto Pelion Osse. 
A like fate attends M. Comte’s labours, so far as their ultimate aim 
is concerned; but the mountains which he has reared will remain, 
a perpetual memorial of his greatness, and will attest, notwithstanding 
his failure to achieve the object contemplated, that his work was the 
work of the Prince of the Titans. 

Our long exposition of the character and defects of the Positive 
Method will enable us to exhibit briefly the character and efficiency 
of the Positive Philosophy. It will be readily perceived that it is 
a system of extreme sensationalism, or, more correctly, it proceeds 
beyond sensationalism in the same direction, by absolutely refusing 
to entertain any opinion, or tolerate any theory in explanation of 
the origin or validity of human knowledge. It recognises all the 
great properties of the human mind, except its religious and meta- 
physical appetencies, and receives all the primary conclusions of the 
intellect and perceptions of the senses, purely as phenomena, without 
taking any cognizance of the existence of either substance or cause 
behind the phenomena. As a partial explanation of human know- 
ledge, as a theory of its systematized or scientific branches, we ad- 
mit the value and absolute truth of this interpretation—but merely 
in connexion with an extra-scientific recognition of the unscientific 
sphere of human knowledge and belief. It ought to be, therefore, 
eminently efficacious within its own peculiar sphere in producing 
larger, wider, and healthier views of science, though we much fear 
its value even in this respect is seriously impaired by the prejudices 
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which it will excite, and the fallacious exclusiveness of view which it 
will occasion, by its rejection of all religious belief and doctrine. 
In fact, science can no more dispense with the recognition, open aad 
avowed, of an unquestioning faith, than the human race can afford 
to discard Christianity. Science, to achieve its noblest triumphs, 
to render its most eminent services to humanity, must be irradiated 
with that celestial light, “which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.” “ Cceli enarrant gloriam Dei,” “the heavens declare the 
glory of God,” and all science is but the dim and imperfect revelation 
of the goodness, the majesty, the power, and the wisdom of Jehovah. 
It is almost valueless except so far as it ministers to the greater 
happiness, morality, and permanent comfort of man and of society. 
Can these things be secured without religion? The unbecoming 
flippancy of the speech of M. Comte, that the heavens declare only 
the glory of Newton and Laplace, is strangely ill-turned, at a period 
when all the discoveries in Science and Philology tend to confirm 
the narratives of Scripture and the precepts of revelation. There 
is @ maxim immortalized in our own English poetry which may be 
suitably commended to M. Comte, as the only rebuke of which a 
declaration, so unworthy of his lofty genius, is entitled to,— 


An undevout astronomer is mad. 


It belongs to the consideration of M. Comte’s scheme for the re- 
novation of society, as expounded in his latest work, to examine the 
special aptitude of the Positive Philosophy for this purpose. We 
can only say here, that the total negation of all religion allows no 
hope of its having any such efficacy, and is by no means in consonance 
with his acute discovery of the causes of present anarchy and present 
social evils in the unregulated license of the passions, and the decay 
of the noblest affections—confidence, justice, charity, mutual regard, 
and sympathetic faith. i 

The Positive Philosophy is then entirely invalid as a reformation | 
of the intellect of the world, for it excludes the idea of such reforma- 
tion in those very points in which it is most imperatively required. 
It is valid merely in reference to strict science, and for its full validity 
even in this respect it requires the cordial recognition and the lively | 
appreciation at all times of nearly everything which M. Comte ex-/ 
cludes. If received by itself as the gospel of a new era, it per- 
petuates and increases the very evils which it would redress or avert; 
for it petrifies science into the mere instrument of human passions 
instead of rendering it the obedient instrument for the better fulfil- 
ment of the duties and destinies of man. Notwithstanding all 
M. Comte’s efforts to awaken a healthier state of feeling, to correct 
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the greed and egotism of the day, to refine, elevate, and develop 
the affections, it must paralyze these more and more, for the moral 
nature of man is not to be found, disciplined, chastened, or ennobled 
by scientific precepts, or by intellectual deductions. M. Comte re- 
cognises the fatal ascendency which is conceded to intellect in the 
nineteenth century; he strives manfully to hurl the usurper from 
the throne; but it must retain the sovereignty of human life and 
conduct, as long as the intellect is the sole alembic for testing the 
validity of the rules of human action. From the full comprehen- 
sion of all science, of all philosophy, of all life, flows necessarily 
and irresistibly as the tides of the ocean, the conclusion that beyond 
human speculation, beyond human interpretation, beyond the domain 
of human reason, lies the absolute, authoritative guide of human 
thought and conduct, in the will of God, revealed in his Scriptures, 
or as certainly revealed in those indestructible instincts which are 
interwoven with the very being of man. We do not object to M. 
Comte’s philosophy because it excludes religion ; but we object to it 
because it fails to attain its own ends, because it vainly attempts to 
accomplish those things which religion does and alone can ac- 
complish, because it does itself reveal the absolute necessity of re- 
ligion for the attainment of its own ends, and hence proves its ex- 
clusion of religion to be a fatal defect. 

We do not think that any of the professed followers of M. Comte 
can admire his genius and learning, the ponderous strength of his 
intellectual powers, their graceful and easy play, his fearlessness, 
sincerity, and simplicity more highly than we do, nor appreciate 
more cordially, nor accept more gratefully his philosophy so far as 
it is correct and applicable; but the maintenance to the end of that 
logical consistency, with which his scheme is concatenated, must 
have shown him the defect in his fundamental position and led to its 
correction, if his ultra St. Simonism had not rendered the denial of 
God and the negation of religion immutable assumptions. Yet, 
this is the blunder which has deprived M. Comte of the highest 
crown of intellectual greatness. Weadmit him to be second only 
to Bacon and Aristotle among the mighty intellects of all time: 
had he as rigidly incorporated religious faith into his system, as he 
has strictly excluded it; had he shown its indissoluble connexion 
and perfect harmony with all knowledge, scientific or other, instead 
of endeavouring to show, which he has not succeeded in doing, 
its absolute antagonism to science, we should then have hailed 
in him one greater than Bacon, for he would have infallibly furnished 
the solution required for the intellectual and social difficulties of 
the times. 
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Comte’s Positive Philosophy is the last word of modern infidelity 
—its highest, most complete, and philosophic expression; it is the 
most undiluted development of the material, money-seeking, selfish 
and self-sufficient tendencies of the late centuries. A disposition 
to reject all restraint, to acknowledge no authority but individual 
passion or interest, to recognise the swmmum bonum in individual 
gratifications, to bow to no sovereign but human reason, and to adore 
human intellect with a base and beggarly worship, as corrupting as 
it is blind, has become the main characteristic of this nineteenth 
century, and has matured in anarchy, revolution, and social distress, 

-its fatal fruits.* These tendencies have at length crystallized them- 

selves into a brilliant system in the Positive Philosophy; but its 
brilliancy is death—it is the annihilating stroke of the lightning 
which gleams before our eyes, and dazzles us with its fatal beauty. 
Let us hope that the last revelation of the philosophy of this world 
may be a sign of the coming advent of a better, as the plagues of 
Egypt heralded the exodus of the Israelites. 
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1. Memoir of Roger Williams, the Founder of the tee of Rhode Island. By 
James D. Knowtes, Professor of Pastoral Duties in the Newton Theological 
Institution. Boston: Lincoln, Edmonds & Co. 

2. Life of Roger Williams. By Wimi1sm Gammett. Boston: Charles C. Little 


& James Brown. 


Mr. Know es has done the cause of morals and religion valuable 
service in rescuing from oblivion many important facts, throwing light 
upon the true character of Roger Williams. Several attempts had 
been previously made to accomplish this work, but they had all failed. 
Dr. Belknap designed to give the life of Roger Williams a place in his 
American Biography, and he sought earnestly for materials, but with 
indifferent success. It was announced, a few years since, that Southey 
intended to write the life of Roger Williams; the design was pro- 


* The aims and tendencies of the civilization of the age have been so ad- 
mirably expressed in a few brief formule by Hoéné Wronski, (Messianisme, 
tome i, pp. 47-49,) that we would have willingly inserted them here, had not our 
remarks run to such a length that we have been obliged to omit many topics of 
more importance. One expression has so pointed an application to the Positive 
Philosophy, as to indicate that the statement was intended as a criticism 
upon it, and it may certainly be regarded in that light, as a most forcible and 
just exposition of the fatal creed which must spring from the adoption of the 
Positivism of M. Comte. 
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bably relinquished for the same reason. At Southey’s suggestion 
the Rev. Mr. Greenwood, of Boston, collected many valuable materials, 
but he, too, for personal reasons, abandoned the undertaking. The 
task of our author was a most difficult‘one. After receiving all the 
materials previously collected by Mr. Greenwood, he says, “In my 
further search for information, I soon discovered, that many persons, 
well acquainted with our early history, knew very little of Roger 
Williams. In the books | found almost every important fact con- 
cerning him stated differently. 1 was obliged to gather hints from 
disconnected documents, and to reconcile contradictory assertions ;— 
my labour often resembled the miner, who sifts large masses of sand, 
to obtain a few particles of gold.” But, difficult as was the task, 
he has performed it well. 

Mr. Gammell’s life of Roger Williams presents a truthful and 
striking portrait of the justly styled “apostle of religious liberty.” 
He relies principally on the facts furnished by Mr. Knowles, and 
has used them with great skill and advantage. His work is un- 
questionably one of the most interesting biographies to be found 
in “ Sparks’s Library,” of which it forms the fourth volume. 

In attempting a brief sketch of the life, character, and career of 
the founder of Rhode Island, we shall make free use of the volumes 
before us. 

But little is known respecting the early life of Roger Williams. 
From the best information received, it is supposed that he was born . 
in Wales, in 1599. He possessed the Welsh temperament—excitable 
and ardent feelings, generosity, courage, and firmness. It is sup- 
posed that he was a distant relative of Oliver Cromwell—perhaps 
second cousin. Mr. Williams does not claim in his writings such 
relationship with the Protector, though he often speaks of being 
intimate with him. ‘They seemed to have been kindred spirits, whose 
hearts beat in unison on those great principles which they labored 
so ardently to promote. Roger speaks of a “close conference with 
Oliver,” on the subject of Popery, which, it is said, they both ab- 
horred and feared. How much they may have assisted each other 
by their frequent and “close” conferences in the great work to which 
they seemed to have been providentially called, will not be known 
before the great day of final accounts. 

He became a Christian in early life, though the exact time of his 
experiencing regenerating grace is unknown. Near the close of life, 
he observes,—“ From my childhood, now above threescore years, 
the Father of lights and mercies touched my soul with a love to 
himself, to his only-begotten, the true Lord Jesus, and to his Holy 
Scriptures.” “The religious character, whose germs were thus early 
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planted, grew and ripened with his years, amidst the retirement of 
his secluded studies, and bore fruits in a life of piety and virtue, 
which won for him the respect and confidence of those with whom 
he was associated.” 

As is the case with most great and good men, the stability of 
his Christian character and his usefulness were laid in his early 
piety. He was eminently spiritually-minded, and this characteristic 
he retained to the close of life. Few men have ever lived who pos- 
sessed through a long life a Christian character so pure and blameless. 

That Mr. Williams was liberally educated has generally been ad- 
mitted, but where, has, until recently, been a matter of doubt. It 
has been generally supposed that he was educated at the University 
of Oxford, under the patronage of Sir Edward Coke, whose interest 
in him was first excited by an incident as follows :— 

“ Sir Edward observed him, one day, during public worship, taking notes of 
the discourse. His curiosity was excited, and he requested the boy to show 
him his notes. He was so favourably impressed by the evidences of talent 
which these exhibited, that he requested the parents of young Williams to 
intrust their son to his care.” 

From an interesting correspondence between Mr. Williams and 
Lady Sadler, a daughter of Sir Edward Coke, which was ob- 
tained by Mr. Bancroft when in England, and is now in the pos- 
session of the “Rhode Island Historical Society,” we learn that 
he was educated as above supposed, which certainly reflects great 
honour on his generous patron. He drank deeply at the fountains 
of learning, as his writings abundantly testify. Says Mr. Gammell, 
“ His mind was enriched and expanded with the best learning of the 
age; and it is probable, that his preparation for the sacred profession, 
to which he was looking forward, was, for the time, unusually thorough 
and complete.” He was thoroughly acquainted with the Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, French, and the Dutch, and it is said while teaching 
John Milton the Dutch, Milton taught him several other languages 
besides the above. He subsequently obtained a knowledge of the 
Indian languages of New-England, and wrote a “Key” to those 
languages—an interesting and valuable work. 

He studied law under the direction of Sir Edward Coke,—his patron 
would naturally wish to train his pupil to his own useful and honour- 
able profession,—and the knowledge he thus obtained of jurisprudence 
had evidently much to do in qualifying him for the duties of a legis- 
lator. He soon, however, turned his attention to the study of thee- 
logy,—a study more congenial with his taste,—and became eminent 
as a theologian. “He was admitted to orders in the Established 
Church, though it is not known by what bishop, or in what year, he 
Fourts Seriss, Vou. 1V.—13 
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was ordained. It is also said that he was appointed to the charge 
of a parish, while in England, but of this no mention whatever is 
made in his writings which now exist.” His preaching attracted 
considerable attention, and he was respected and beloved as a devoted 
minister of Jesus Christ. 

Roger Williams embraced the cause of the Puritans. It was an 
important period in English history. The great principles of the 
Reformation, first preached in England by Wiclif, now began to 
develop themselves in the institutions both of the Church and State. 
They were violently opposed by the power of the hierarchy, but 
hailed with rejoicing by those who had long felt the oppressive yoke, 
and desired freedom of conscience. The mighty struggle, which had 
commenced with the Reformation, between the corrupt forms of re- 
ligion and the principles of civil and religious liberty, was now re- 
vived with great zeal. Elizabeth, who was supposed to be friendly 
to the Protestants, possessed the despotic temper of her father. 
She was in love with the showy rites of Popery. She actually hated 
the Non-conformists more than the Papists, and issued her mandate 
that the former should submit to the ceremonies of the Established 
Church. 

“ Severe laws were passed by an obsequious Parliament, and enforced, with 
ready zeal, by servile bishops. Every minister who refused to conform to all 
the prescribed ceremonies was liable to be deprived of his office; and a large 
number of the ablest ministers in the nation were thus expelled and silenced. 
In order to enforce the laws with the utmost rigor, a new tribunal was erected, 
called the ‘ Court of High Commission,’ consisting of commissioners, appointed 
by the queen. This Court was invested with power to arrest ministers in any 
part of the kingdom, to deprive them of their livings, and to fine or imprison 
them at the pleasure of the Court. Instead of producing witnesses in open 
court to prove the charges, they assumed a power of administering an oath 
ex officio, whereby the prisoner was obliged to answer all questions the Court 
should put to him, though highly prejudicial to his own defence. If he refused 
to swear, he was imprisoned for contempt; and if he took the oath, he: was 
convicted upon his own confession. By this Protestant Inquisition, and by 
other means, one fourth of the preachers in England are said to have been 
under suspension. Numerous parishes were destitute of preachers, and so 
many were filled by illiterate and profligate men, that not one beneficed clergy- 
man in six was capable of composing a sermon. Thus were learned and 
pious ministers oppressed, merely for their conscientious scruples about a few 
ceremonies, their families were ruined, the people were deprived of faithful 
teachers, the progress of truth hindered, the prelatists were gratified, and a state 
of irritation was produced in the public mind, which led, in a succeeding reign, 
to the disastrous issue of a bloody civil war.” 


Roger Williams, whose political principles were very liberal, and 
who held in abhorrence the doctrines upheld by the court, could not 
but espouse the cause of the Non-conformists, or Puritans. James, 
whose accession to the throne greatly excited the hopes of the Puri- 
tans, proved to be 
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“ An obstinate and arbitrary monarch, who inflexibly maintained in theory, 
and often in practice, those despotic principles which led his son to the scaffold, 
and expelled James II. from the throne. A mind like that of Williams, strong, 
searching, and fearless, would naturally be opposed to the pretensions of the 
king. His patron, Sir Edward Coke, incurred the resentment of James, for 
his free principles, and his bold vindication of the rights of the people.” 


Cotton, Hooker, and many other distinguished ministers were 
silenced, and Williams, who had become their associate and friend, 
could not expect to escape. With many others, he wisely concluded 
to seek an asylum on the shores of,New-England. Consequently, 
on the 1st of Dec., 1630, in the ship Lyon, Capt. Peirce, master, (the 
same ship which bore so many of the pilgrims to America,) he em- 
barked at Bristol, and, after a tempestuous voyage of sixty-six days, 
arrived at Boston, Feb. 5th, 1631. Mr. Gammell says :— 


“He was now in the thirty-second year of his age, and in the full maturity 
of all his powers, having already acquired a reputation for eloquence and piety, 
which had spread widely in England, and had preceded him to America. Hi 
arrival at Boston is mentioned by Gov. Winthrop, as of ‘a godly minister, and 
was doubtless hailed, by the Churches of the infant settlements of Massachusetts 
Bay, as an accession to their strength of the precious gifts of piety and learning. 
They little anticipated the startling doctrines he would put forth; and he had 
no intimation of the singular destiny that was preparing for him amid the un- 
known wilderness to which he had tome. When he embarked at Bristol, he had 
been recently married, and was accompanied by his wife, Mrs. Mary Williams, 
a lady who lived to share his changeful fortunes among the checkered scenes 
through which he subsequently passed, but of whose early history even less is 
known than that of her husband.” 

On his arrival in Boston, he was sadly disappointed. He had 
come, as he supposed, to the asylum of the exiled Puritans, where he 
would be received with open arms by his former associates and friends, 
and where he could enjoy those civil and religious privileges of which 
he had been deprived in his native land. But he had scarcely entered 
the colony before he found that the civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
were arrayed against him. He had fled from persecution, and now, 
to his surprise, he found that the same intolerant spirit which had 
caused so many martyrs to bleed on British soil, and had made 
his stay in England intolerable, was actually governing the Massa- 
chusetts pilgrims. He supposed that they had formed a colony and 
established a Church in which civil and religious freedom might be 
enjoyed, but he now found his mistake. Understanding the principles 
by which they were governed, he refused to unite with the Church 
in Boston. Soon after his arrival, Mr. Williams was invited by the 
Church in Salem to become assistant to their pastor, the Rev. Mr. 
Skelton; but the magistrates of the colony remonstrated against his 
being thus settled. They addressed a letter to the Church, in which 
they stated the reasons for their remonstrance. First, Mr. Williams 
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had refused to join the Church in Boston, “because they would not 
declare their repentance for having had communion with the Churches 
of England while they lived there. Secondly, that he had declared 
his opinion, that the magistrate might not punish a breach of the 
Sabbath, nor any other offence that was a breach of the first table.” 
As to the first reason assigned, Mr. Williams was not alone in be- 
lieving that the pilgrims had been in fault in holding communion 
with those who were the greatest enemies to experimental religion 
in England. He looked upon such communion as a compromise with 
iniquity. 

“Mr. Williams, however, had already removed to Salem, where, on the 12th 
of April, 1631, he was settled as a minister of the Church, notwithstanding the 
opposition of the magistrates, who at that time were assembled at Boston. On 
the 18th of the following May, after having been duly propounded, he was ad- 
mitted a freeman of the colony, and took the usual oath of allegiance pre- 
scribed in such cases. He was now, in the fullest sense of the word, a citizen 
of the colony, and one of the ministers of its oldest Church. He had thus 
identified himself with its interests by the most significant acts which he could 
porn and was doubtless as wey eae labour in its service, and to share its 

urdens, as any of those who had been appointed to preside over its affairs. 
The people of Salem had extended to him their confidence, and his life and 
ministry there had confirmed their respect and attachment, and were giving 
promise of a long career, as their guide, and teacher, and friend.” 


But Mr. Williams was not permitted to remain here in peace. 
He and his Church were constantly harassed and disturbed by the 
civil authorities, who claimed a guardianship over the popular faith. 
Their advice in the settlement of Mr. Williams had not been followed, 
and this had awakened their stern displeasure. For the sake of 
peace and quiet, after the lapse of a few months, in August, 1631, 
he lefi a kind and affectionate people, to whom his labours had been 
made a great blessing, and sought a residence beyond the perse- 
cuting jurisdiction of Massachusetts Bay, in the colony of Plymouth. 
Here he was received with great attention and respect. His eminent 
talents as a Christian minister, and his deep personal piety were 
properly appreciated. He was soon admitted to the Church, and 
settled as assistant to the Rev. Ralph Smith. But although he 
found in the Puritans that came over in the Mayflower a far more 
liberal spirit than that which governed their neighbours in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, he did not feel perfectly at home. His feelings were 
strongly enlisted for the people in Salem, and he longed for the 
privilege of again ministering to them the word of life. They ear- 
nestly desired his return among them, and strongly invited him back. 
After an absence of two years, during which time he had formed 
strong attachments in Plymouth, though the preaching of his liberal 
sentiments had awakened the suspicions of some of the principal 
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men of the colony, he returned to Salem, and again entered upon 
the duties of his ministry among a people that he honoured and 
loved. The Church in Plymouth were unwilling to lose the services 
of so valuable a pastor, and remonstrated with him against his de- 
parture; but believing it to be his duty, he at once sought and ob- 
tained a dismission. 

Mr. Williams’s second residence in Salem forms an important 
period of the history of this distinguished man. He resided there 
a year without being settled as a pastor; but at the death of Mr. 
Skelton, in 1634, he entered upon the duties of a regularly settled 
minister. A war now commenced, fierce and terrible. The General 
Court of Massachusetts must bring Roger Williams to terms! But 
in case of his refusal to submit to their unrighteous demands, he 
must be banished from the colony. Such were the conduct and sen- 
timents of those who had fled from England to America to enjoy the 
rights of conscience! During the first year of Mr. Williams’s 
residence in Salem, even while he ministered “by way of pro- 
phecy,” he was constantly harassed by magistrates, and was several 
times summoned before the Court to answer for his sentiments. 
As the Church in Salem had invited Mr. Williams to become their 
minister, they wished to ordain him; but against this the Court 
sent in a decided remonstrance. “The Church, however, with a 
becoming independence, disregarded the remonstrance, and Mr. 
Williams was regularly instituted in the pastoral office, in August, 
1634. This act was regarded by the Court as a highhanded con- 
tempt of their authority, which was not soon forgiven, and was at 
length punished in a most remarkable and characteristic manner.” 

t nearly every session of the Court Mr. Williams was summoned 
before it, and his sentiments were complained of, or condemned. “A 
few months after his settlement as pastor of the Church,” we find 
him again obnoxious to the Court, for having publicly called in 
question the king’s patent, and also “ for usually terming the Churches 
of New-England antichristian.” Again, in the following April, 1635, 
the governor and assistants summoned him to appear at Boston. 
“The occasion was, that he had taught publicly that a magistrate 
ought not to tender an oath to an unregenerate man, for that we 
thereby have communion with a wicked man in the worship of God, 
and cause him to take the name of God in vain. He was heard 
before all the ministers, and very clearly confuted.” So says Gov. . 
Winthrop. Had Mr. Williams given a version of the argument, 
the result might have been differently stated. 

The controversy in which Mr. Williams was engaged continued 
with increasing violence. Mr. Gammell ob8erves : — 
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“ The controversy with the authorities of Massachusetts, in which the prin- 
ciples of Williams had impelled him to engage, was now becoming every day 
more violent, and running into almost every act of the Court, and every relation 
of social life. They still maintained a connexion with the Church of England, 
and manifested a respect for its institutions. Williams retained a vivid recol- 
lection of its intolerant acts, and boldly declared its ‘ bloody tenet of persecu- 
tion,’ as he termed it, to be ‘ most lamentably contrary to the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ.” The magistrates enacted a law, requiring every man to attend public 
worship, and to contribute to its support. This he denounced as an open violation 
of natural rights, and the prolific source of every form of persecution. ‘ No one,’ 
said he, ‘ should be bound to maintain a worship against his own consent.’ The 
ablest divines were appointed to reason with him, and to refute the heresies that 
seemed wrought into his very being. But it was all in vain. His opinions were 
misrepresented, and carried out to absurd and unauthorized conclusions, and 
these were charged upon him as essential parts of his doctrine; but he con- 
tented himself simply with denying what he did not believe, and reiterating, 
with irrepressible boldness, the faith which he held. This faith set a clear and 
well-defined limit to the exercise of the civil power. ‘It extends,’ said he, with 
singular accuracy and clearness of perce. ‘only to the bodies, and goods, 
and outward estates of men ;’ with conscience and with religious opinions, 
‘the civil magistrate may not intermeddle, even to stop a Church from apostasy 
and heresy.’ These were the opinions that inflamed the whole body of the 
divines, and called down upon his head the sternest censures from both the 
civil and ecclesiastical heads of the colony.” 

Matters had now reached a point when something more effective 
on the part of the magistrates of Massachusetts must be done. 
They had denied the right of the Church in Salem to a tract of 
land in Marblehead, and in other respects had treated them with 
great injustice. In July, Mr. Williams was again summoned before 
the General Court in Boston, to answer certain charges brought 
against him, ghe substance of which has already been stated. At 
this Court no witnesses were examined, or counsel heard. They 
heard his sentiments, and, of course, condemned them. In Octobe, 
1635, the next General Court was held, before which he was again 
summoned. He now came for the last time, but he came with his 
principles. Under the advice of the ministers of the colony, the Court 
decided that he should depart out of their jurisdiction within six 
weeks. The following is the act of banishment :— : 

“ Whereas, Mr. Roger Williams, one of the elders of the Church of Salem, 
hath broached and divulged divers new and dangerous opinions against the 
authority of magistrates; and also writ letters of defamation, both of the 
magistrates and Churches here, and that before any conviction, and yet main- 
tained the same without any retraction; it is therefore ordered, that the said 
Mr. Williams shall depart out of this jurisdiction within six weeks now next 
ensuing, which if he neglect to perform, it shall be lawful for the governor 
and two of the magistrates to send him to some place out of this jurisdiction, 
not to return any more without license of the Court.” 


The sentence of banishment produced great excitement among the 


people of Salem, and was regarded as an act of persecution by the 
more soberminded citizens of the colony. The Court afterwards 
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gave him permission to remain till spring; but learning that he per- 
sisted in uttering and maintaining his sentiments, and fearing the 
influence of his teachings, they determined to send him to England, 
by a ship then about ready to sail. For this purpose he was sum- 
moned to attend the Court in Boston. He refused to obey the 
summons, on the ground of ill health. The magistrates, not to be 
defeated, issued a warrant for him to be apprehended and taken on 
board the ship, which was ready to sail for England. The officers 
on going to his house, found his wife and children, but he had been 
gone several days. Speaking of the banishment of Mr. Williams, 
Mr. Gammell justly remarks :— 


“It is plain that the head and front of his offending consisted in his main- 
taining, that the civil magistrate has no right to interfere with religious opinions. 
Of the truth of this principle, and of its paramount importance to the well- 
being of society, there is no longer any room for question. It is now the 
cherished sentiment of the people of this country, and is rapidly extending its 
sway throughout the Protestant world. In the mind of Roger Williams, even 
at an early period of life, it was clearly conceived, and earnestly pressed to 
its legitimate results; though it was there mingled with other opinions, with 
which it had no natural connexion. It may also be admitted, that, while in 
Massachusetts, he advocated his principle with too urgent a zeal, and with too 
little regard for the prevailing oom of the age; but, after making every 
allowance that either justice or charity can claim, his banishment must be re- 
garded as an arbitrary proceeding, utterly without foundation either in justice 
or in state necessity. It was the offspring of a principle that would justify 
every species of tyranny, and it will forever remain among the few spots that 
tarnish the escutcheon of Massachusetts, otherwise radiant with unnumbered 


virtues.” 
lt was winter when Mr. Williams was driven from his home in 
Salem. Referring to this remarkable period of his history several 
years afterwards, he says, “I was sorely tossed for fourteen weeks, 
in a bitter winter season, not knowing what bread or bed did mean.” 
During his residence at Plymouth, he had become acquainted with 
several Indian chiefs, called sachems, and among them was Massassoit, 
the father of King Philip, who governed the Wampanoags, a tribe of 
the Pokanokets. This Indian chief welcomed Mr. Williams to his 
cabin, at Warren, or where this beautiful town now stands, and re- 
ceived him with true hospitality. “He granted him a tract of land 
on the Seekonk river, to which, at the opening of spring, he repaired, 
and where “he pitched and began to build and plant.” But here he 
was not permitted to remain. It seems he had not gone quite far 
enough into the wilderness. “I received a letter,” says he, “from 
my ancient friend, Mr. Winslow, then Governor of Plymouth, pro- 
fessing his own and others’ love and respect for me, yet lovingly ad- 
vising me, since | was fallen into the edge of their bounds, and they 
were loath to displease the Bay, to remove but to the other side of the 
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water; and then, he said, I had the country before me, and might be 

as free as themselves, and we should be loving neighbors together.” 

Wishing to be entirely beyond the jurisdiction of the Massa- 

chusetts or Plymouth colonies, he again took up the line of march, and 

landed near the mouth of the Mooshausic river, where he commenced 
the first “plantations of Providence.” Here he found a home, and 
was enabled to lay the foundations of a great and growing city, the 
name of which was to stand as a perpetual memorial of that super- 
intending Providence, which, he believed, had directed him to this spot. 
His colony was founded on the principles which he had long ad- 
vocated, and for which he had been exiled. He purchased his lands 
of the Indians, (those which were not given to him, ) whom he acknow- 
ledged as the rightful owners of the soil. ‘The deeds were generally 
given in his own name, and he might have retained all his lands as 
his own property; but this he was unwilling to do, as he desired 
that the new settlement might be “for a shelter for persons distressed 
for conscience.” Though he had disposed of all he possessed to 
purchase these lands, yet he gave them as a free gift to those who 
had united with him in forming the colony. Before he could obtain 
a charter, the government must be voluntary, but all belonging to it 
agreed that “no man should be molested for his conscience.” Though 
great liberty of conscience was admitted, great peace and harmony 
were generally preserved in the settlement. In this respect, its in- 
habitants were not a whit behind their Massachusetts neighbours. 
Disturbances, it is true, often afflicted the colony, but these were not 
the result of the liberal ‘principles introduced into it by its founder, 
but sprang from causes which always exist in new settlements. 

In the summer of 1643, he set sail from New-York for England, 
to obtain a charter for the infant colony. This he secured through the 
influence of Sir Henry Vane and other friends of religious freedom, 
and re-embarked for America, in the summer of 1644. He landed in 
Boston, September 17, and was permitted to pass through the for- 
bidden territory, by virtue of a letter which he presented from several 
members of both houses of Parliament, and addressed “to the Governor 
and Assistants of Massachusetts Bay.” He was received by his friends 
in Providence amid great rejoicings. Several towns of the “ Pro- 
vidence Plantations” formed themselves into a government under 
the charter, May, 1647. Disturbances had sprung up in the colony, 
owing to misunderstandings and claims that were made to a part of 
the territory, supposed to belong to the colony. Mr. Williams was 
again urged to visit England, for the purpose of obtaining the inter- 
position of the Council in adjusting those difficulties. At length, 
he consented to go; and though he found it difficult to reach Boston, 
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in consequence of the opposition of the authorities and people of 
Massachusetts to his passing through their territory, yet he sailed 
from that port for England, November, 1651. During this visit to 
England he was thrown into the society of some of its most dis- 
tinguished men. He held frequent intercourse with Sir Henry 
Vane, Oliver Cromwell, Harrison, the major-general of the army, 
Lawrence, the lord president of the council of state, and many 
other distinguished men:then governing public affairs. Having ac- 
complished the object of his mission, as far as possible, he returned 
to Providence, where he found a great work to be done, in removing 
the jealousies and feuds, which had become inveterate, and which 
had separated and distracted the citizens of the colony. ‘Through his 
influence, and a letter addressed to the colony by Sir Henry Vane, 
the disputes among the citizens were settled, the government re-or- 
ganized, and Mr. Williams was chosen president of the colony. 
Peace was now restored throughout the settlement. 

On the restoration of Charles the Second to the throne of England, 
another effort was made to obtain a new charter for the colony, which 
Mr. Williams had failed to obtain on his second visit to England, 
on account of the unsettled state of affairs in that country. The 
effort was successful. The charter was received from the king, July 
Sth, 1663, and was presented to the Generali Court of Commissioners 
at Newport, Nov. 24, of the same year. It instituted a “govern- 
ment clothed with more perfect authority, and better suited to the 
condition of the people,” and still recognising in full the same prin- 
ciple of unlimited freedom ‘in matters of religious concernments,’ 
on which the colony had been originally founded.” Under this charter, 
“ Rhode Island and Providence Plantations” continued to act and 
prosper until the famous “war” in this State a few years since, 
when a Constitution was adopted, though in most respects, not differ- 
ing materially from the old charter. The charter, in 1843, when it 
was supplanted by the present constitution of the State, is supposed 
to have been the oldest charter of any civil government in the world. 

Roger Williams is claimed to have been the first who advocated 
the rights of conscience. Says Mr. Bancroft, “ Williams was the 
first person to assert in its plenitude the doctrine of the liberty of 
conscience, the equality of opinions before the law, and in its defence 
he was the harbinger of Milton, and the precursor and superior of 
Jeremy Taylor.” Says Judge Story, “In the Rhode Island code 
of laws we read, for the first time since Christianity ascended the 
throne of the Ceesars, that conscience should be free, and men should 
not be punished for worshipping God as they were persuaded he 
required.” Says another late writer, “The Bloody Tenet was 
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proclaimed by him in England and America in 1644, and contained 
the substance of the great argument for humanity. Bishop Heber 
seems not to have read the book, for he says, ‘The Liberty of Pro- 
phesying, by Jeremy Taylor, is the first attempt to put the peril- 
ous and portentous novelty on record ;’ a book not published till 1647, 
of which Williams says in The Bloody Tenet yet more Bloody, 
that it is ‘a monumental, everlasting testimony to the truth.’ The 
great treatise of John Milton, On the Civil Power in Ecclesiastical 
Matters, was not published till 1659; but it is to be remembered 
that Williams was an assistant to Milton, who was secretary of 
state in 1653-1654, and aided him in the Dutch correspondence; 
so that it is very probable Milton had already adopted the views 
of Williams on this great subject. The great Locke did not publish 
his Letters on this subject till 1690, just before the ‘act of toleration’ 
was passed in the British parliament.” Some have asserted that 
religious liberty was enjoyed in Holland long before Williams was 
born. The assertion is true only to a limited extent. The greatest 
religious liberty of Holland excluded Catholics, Lutherans, Baptists, 
and others from civil places, while Turks, Jews, and Pagans were 
in a far worse condition. This was not the religious liberty for 
which Williams was banished from the colony of Massachusetts, and 
to advocate which he spent his life. 

As a legislator, counsellor, and governor, Roger Williams has had 
but few equals. Of the truth of this remark, the history of the colony 
that he planted furnishes abundant proof. The various Indian tribes 
of New-England were, to a great extent, under his control. He had 
studied their languages and disposition, and had secured their con- 
fidence. Whenever difficulties existed between them and the English, 
he was ready to do all in his power to effect a settlement. Through 
his interposition, the Massachusetts colony were saved from a long 
and bloody war with the Indians. What an instance of Christian 
magnanimity we have here! Roger Williams had been banished by 
this colony for maintaining the rights of conscience; but we now see 
him perilling his own life to save the colony from the horrors of con- 
flagration and massacre. 

As a writer, he is known by several valuable works; most of 
which are now out of print. His first book bears the following 
title: “A Key into the Language of America, or an help to the 
Language of the Natives in that part of America called New- 
England ; together with brief Observations of the Customs, Manners, 
and Worships, &c., of the aforesaid Natives, in Peace and War, in 
Life and Death. On all which are added Spiritual Observations, 
general and particular, by the Author, of chief and special use (upon 
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all occasions) to all the English inhabiting those Parts ; yet pleasant 
and profitablegp the View of all Men. By Roger Williams, of Pro- 
vidence, in New-England. London: printed by Gregory Dexter, 1643.” 
This work was written at sea, during his first voyage to England, 
and is exceedingly valuable for the information it contains of the 
languages of which it treats. The greater part of the work has 
been republished by the Massachusetts and Rhode Island Historical 
Societies. His second work is entitled, “ Mr. Cotton’s Letter, lately 
printed, Examined and Answered. By Roger Williams, of Pro- 
vidence, in New-England. London: imprinted in the year 1644.” 
Mr. Cotton in his Letter vindicates the conduct of the magistrates 
in sending him from the colony. Mr. Williams replies in this work 
in a most able manner. A copy of the work may be found in the 
library of Yale College. His third work is called “ The Bloody Tenet 
of Persecution, for cause of Conscience, discussed, in a Conference 
between Truth and Peace, who, in all tender Affection, present to 
the High Court of Parliament (as the Result of their Discourse) 
these (amongst other Passages) of highest consideration.” Printed 
in London, 1644, and consisting of two hundred and forty-seven pages, 
small quarto. This work may be found in the library of Brown 
University. Mr. Cotton wrote a reply to the work in 1647, entitled, 
“The Bloody Tenet Washed and made White in the Blood of the 
Lamb, being discussed and discharged of Blood-guiltiness, by Just 
Defence.” Mr. Williams’s fourth work was a rejoinder to this work 
of Mr. Cotton’s, with the following title: “The Bloody Tenet yet 
more Bloody, by Mr. Cotton’s Endeavour to Wash it White in the 
Blood of the Lamb,” &c.: printed in London, 1652, and comprising 
three hundred and twenty pages. The library of Harvard College 
contains a copy of this work. His next work is entitled, “The 
Hireling Ministry None of Christ’s,” &c.: printed in London, 1652. 
The doctrine of religious liberty is the subject of the work, a copy of 
which may be found in the library of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety at Worcester. He also published a work, called, “ Experiments of 
Spiritual Life and Health, and their Preservatives. London, 1652.” 
His last work was printed in Boston, and has the following title: 
“ George Fox digged out of his Burrowes, or an Offer of Disputation, 
on fourteen proposals made last summer, 1672, unto G. Fox, then 
present on Rhode Island, by R. W.” ‘This book comprises three 
hundred and twenty pages, and “derives its quaint title from the 
accidental combination of the names of Fox and Burrowes in the 
work, which had been written in defence of the Quakers.” It gives 
a full account of his controversy with the Quakers, and is said to be 
the most violent and denunciatory of all his writings. Even some 
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of his greatest opposers commended him for his opposition to the 
Quakers. “Mather, in his Magnalia, makes a tira@ against Wil- 
liams, and compares him to ‘a windmill, that, by its rapid motion, 
was like to set the whole country on fire,’ yet commends him for his 
opposition and firm ground against the Quakers.” 

The republication of the works of Roger Williams is now called 
for, and we hope they will soon be given to the public. They would 
throw much light on the age in which he lived—an age which Dr. 
Chalmers called the “ Augustan age of Christianity.” He lived 
“through all the days of Goodwin, Owen, and Bunyan; in the times 
of Robinson, Baxter, Hooker, Cotton, and multitudes of others, men 
of eminence; who, together with John Milton and Oliver Cromwell, 
effected a second reformation in the Christian Church. ‘The lives 
and writings of these men have been published; and such is the call 
for them, that new editions are even now issuing from the press.” 
“Those who admire Milton, cannot fail to admire Williams; admire 
him, not because they approve of all his views, but because, even 
when they differ from him, they will perceive that he is conscientious, 
and that his arguments deserve attention and consideration.” 

Roger Williams lived to see the colony that he planted established 
on a firm basis, and in a state of prosperity. He died in Providence, 
R. L, 1683, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. His memory will 
be fondly cherished while the rights of conscience are respected ; 
and posterity will yet do justice to the character, and honour to the 


name, of the founder of Rhode Island. 





Arr. IIlL—RECENT EDITIONS OF THE ANTIGONE OF 
SOPHOKLES. 


[SECOND PAPER. ] 


225, moAAdc yao émvoraoerc. Mr. Donaldson renders very 
inelegantly : Troth, I have had many half-way houses of cogitation ; 
as if the allusion were to some such places as English “'lom and 
Jerry” houses. The literal translation is many haltings of thought, 
i.e. deliberation often held me back. In addition to the passages 
cited by the editors in support of the interpretation of the scholiast, 
ef. Plut. Mor., p. 48, B, émordaeic kai diateeBacg AauBdver, 
Aristot. An. I, 3, where the word é7ioraoic is used as an antithesis 


to 4 Kivnore. 
234. Mr. Wunder pronounces the common reading corrupt on 
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account of the collocation of the pronoun, and the previous employ- 
ment of deveo, which, without oo:, expresses all that is necessary. 
Emper, also, regards ooc as the addition of an interpreter, and con- 
jectures that Sophokles wrote, dc, cel rd undév tepa, ppdowy Suwe, 
Such a mode of expression would, undoubtedly, have been used by 
an educated speaker. Here, however, the terror and unpolished 
character of the sentinel justify the emphatic position of the pronoun, 
and its verbose repetition after devpo podeiv, Erfurdt properly 
compares Gid. Tyr. 545, 6. 

241. Mr. Donaldson has adopted Emper’s suggestion oreydcec 
in place of the vulgate oroyaéer, observing that the latter verb “has 
no signification which suits the context: oreydger, which means you 
roof yourself in or cover yourself over head, is the proper cor- 
relative to dmopdpyvvea Kixdw, you surround yourself with a 
hedge.” Prof. Woolsey rightly retains the common reading, and 
remarks excellently that Kreon adapts his language to the soldier, 
and uses figures drawn from military matters. Compare Plat. Legg. 
p. 705, E, d¢ dv dingy rof6rov éxéorote oroydgnrat tovrov, and 
many passages in Polybius. Render: you take good aim, you aim 
excellently well at your mark and hedge the matter all around. 
The addition of ye serves to heighten the ironical force of ev. 

284. Emper has observed that Mr. Wunder’s remarks upon the 
use of 7éregov in a simple interrogation are uncalled for, so far as 
the present passage is concerned. The alternative inquiry follows 
at v. 288, where Brunck and Erfurdt edit incorrectly 7. 

291. The commentators generally translate dixaiwe, ut decet. 
Mr. Donaldson renders with a truer perception of the meaning of 
the passage: and they kept not their necks in equal poise beneath 
the yoke. The adjective dixazoc has a similar signification in Xen. 
Mem. 4, 4, 5, pact dé tivec nai intov Kai Bovv TO Bovdopévw dt- 
kaiove Towjoaodat, where dixaiovg is used with singular appropriate- 
ness, because the subject of discourse is dscacoovvn, and a play upon 
the double meaning of the adjective, justus and idoneus, is intended. 
Ruhnken observes that dixaoc is applied to a person or thing, in 
which nec abundat aliquid nec deficit, que munert suo par est, nu- 
meris suis absoluta. So also Kriiger remarks that the Latin justus 
is frequently said of a thing quod est tale, ut recte munere suo 
fungatur, vices suas expleat. Compare Xen. Kyr. 2, 2, 26: obre 
yae doua dyrov tayd yévotr’ dv, Beadéwv innwv évovtwr, odre di- 
katov, adixwy Evvetevypévov, Pollux 1, 186: imroc dixatog tiv 
yvéSov, i. e. with a mouth properly trained. Xen. de Ven. 3, 5: 
h adixoc yvaSoc, maxilla improba, i. e. so hard-mouthed as not to 
feel the bit. Id. Kyr. 8, 3, 38: ydtov dtxarérarov ravrwr. Virg. 
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Georg. 2, 147: justissima tellus. The expression dixatov oda in 
Hippokrates is defined by Galen: dxprBac¢ icov éxatégwder. 

302, 303. Mr. Wunder’s translation of these verses, gui vero 
mercede accepta scelus commiserunt tandem aliquando ut penas 
perfecerunt, is unsatisfactory, since it leaves us in uncertainty, as 
Emper remarks, whether we are to refer yodvm more to édémpazay, 
or to dovvat dixnv. We think that they must be joined with the 
former (with a reference to 7éAa¢ in v. 289.) That the aorist is 
elsewhere used of an action which is future but must certainly 
happen, (Plat. Civ. p. 406, D; Eur. Med. 78,) is undoubtedly true, 
but inapplicable to our own passage, of which the general sense is 
as follows: long since I knew that a party opposed to my authority 
existed in the State: —at iength by an overt act they have given 
me the opportunity of inflicting punishment. - 

323. Mr. Donaldson renders: ’T'is sad, when one thinks good, 
tothink a lie. To this version the objection urged by Emper against 
those of Brunck and Boeckh that they ignore the existence of xaé, 
is of equal force. 

332. Mr. Wunder writes with Neue 7oAAd re devvd, an alteration 
which makes 7o0AAd the subject, and decva the predicate: there are 
many things which are cunning, and man is the most cunning. 
The common reading, by inverting the propositions, is far more 
emphatic. 

353. The vulgate is manifestly corrupt. The metre is defective, 
and the future tense inapplicable to one of a series of events represented 
by the poet as of habitual occurrence. Of the various attempts 
which have been made to restore the passage, Emper and Donaldson 
concur in pronouncing Schéne’s suggestion, itmov dyudcerar audi 
Aébgov Svyav, by far the most probable. Déderlein’s conjecture, 
inmov dégerat aupiropov Svyav, opibus augetur or proficit eo quod 
jugum dydidodov imponit equo, is a closer approximation to the 
reading of the books, but would be hardly intelligible, without the 
author’s translation. Although, on account of their wide divergence 
from the writing of the MSS., we have not yet found any emendation 
which seems pre-eminently plausible, we are disposed to believe that 
the exigencies of the sense have been best consulted by C. F. G 
Arndt (Quest. Crit. p. 8):— 


innov tep&’ bral dupidopoy Gvydr. 


Comp. Virg. En. 7,639: ad juga cogit equos. Stat. Theb.7, 136: 
alienaque cogunt ad juga cornipedes. 

368. Mr. Wunder, without giving us a reason, tells us that 
rapetowy is corrupt. Mr. Dindorf edits tagacpv, whilst Emper and 
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Donaldson adopt Musgrave’s emendation yepaipwy. Prof. Woolsey 
very rightly retains the manuscript reading unaltered, and remarks : 
“This rare word seems to mean inserting or weaving in by the side 
of and thus joining to.” That this interpretation is correct is 
placed beyond all doubt by a comparison of the following passages : 
Esch. fragm. 267; Archil. 81; Xen. Conv. 6, 2; Longin. 7epi 
byove 3,1; Polyb. 18, 1, 13. The Latin asserere is similarly used 
in the sense of vindicare, defendere, conservare. The meaning of 
our passage is therefore: adding observance of his country’s law 
and the oath-bound right of the gods, high is he in the State. 
Comp. the observation of the scholiast: 6 tAnp@v Tove vouovg Kai 
THY StKkaoobvyny, bpirodic yiyverat, 6 Loriv, ev TH TOAEL bynAdc. 

404. Prof. Woolsey calls attention to the illustration which this 
passage presents of the post-position of the antecedent notion, and 
its introduction into the relative clause as an apposition to the re- 
lative pronoun. This usage is so frequent, both in Greek and Latin 
writers, as to need little explanation. ‘The grammatical point re- 
quiring special notice in our own verse is the insertion of the article 
(decxtx@c), which, in this transposition, is exceedingly rare. A few 
examples of its employment are met with in Plato. Theat. p.167, B: 
Erepa totavta, & On tivee Ta HavTdopata TO arEipiag GAndi) 
kadovorv. Civ. p. 477, C: eb dpa pavddvetc, 6 BobAoua Aéyev 
T6 eidoc. Cf. Kriiger Griech. Sprachl. 51, 12, Anm. ’ 

412. Dindorf and Donaldson follow the Triklinian editions in 
writing BéAo. The common reading is very properly retained by 
Prof. Woolsey, and is, in our opinion, greatly preferable. For if 
kadjpeda is to be regarded as in form a historic tense, it has at 
least a present signification, and the use of the conjunctive in the 
dependent clause imparts singular animation and energy to the lan- 
guage of the sentinel. 

452. Mr. Wunder, with the approbation of Emper, has enclosed 
this verse in brackets, “ex optima G. Dindorfii conjectura, quam 
nuperrime mecum communicavit.” It is matter for regret that the 
communications of Mr. Dindorf should in so many instances besides 
the present have led Mr. Wunder to lay aside the praiseworthy 
circumspection which, when left to his own judgment, he invariably 
displays. Prof. Felton regards the relative pronoun as referred to 
Tov Katw Yedv in the preceding verse, and Tovcde vouove as denoting 
has leges, quas in mente habeo, repi row Sarrety Tod TedvnKdTac,— 
an explanation which removes all difficulty and yields a sentiment 
that agrees admirably with the evident intention of the poet. 
Kreon asks Antigone if she understood his proclamation (ra «7- 
puxdévra), and subsequently expresses surprise, that she should 
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venture to transgress these laws (rovede véuove,) meaning, of course, 
his own edict. She replies, that she did not consider his proclama- 
tion as emanating from Zeus or from Dike, the co-assessor of the 
gods who have regulated the rights of the dead. 

505. Mr. Donaldson follows Dindorf in writing éyxAqjoz in place 
of éyxAeioot, which, in addition to the unanimous support of the 
MSS., is defended by Eustathius, and, in no less degree, by the 
sense of the passage. For Antigone alludes to a future time in 
which the chorus will, spontaneously or upon further provocation, 
express its opinion. 

519. The evident favour with which Prof. Woolsey regarded in 
his second edition the emendation of Brunck, has led him to abandon 
the common reading tove véuove tovTove. We think, however, that 
some further reason was necessary for the change than the supposi- 
tion that Icove is alluded to and played upon in Kreon’s reply. 
The vulgate as explained by the scholiast yields a highly appropriate 
sense, and the language of Antigone, in v. 517, seems to warrant 
the inference that she did not believe in that iooriia év”Acdov, which 
is spoken of by Lucian. 

551. Emper and Wunder have admitted Dindorf’s conjecture, 
ddyovoa pév bj, nai yédwr’ ev oot yeA@. But apart from the cir- 
cumstance that this alteration is wholly destitute of authority, 
the common reading yields a preferable sense: If I do laugh at 
you, it is with grief, indeed, to myself. Antigone says that 
she grieves for Ismene, although she ridicules her as she had 
done in v. 549. 

578. Mr. Dindorf, who is followed by Wunder, pronounces the 
common reading to be “intolerable,” and emends ev dé tacde yp) 
yuvairac elas und’ aveyévac éav, We believe that a more unhappy 
conjecture was never given to the world. The construction is ob- 
vious. Ivvaixac is the predicate of técde and the antithesis of 
dvemévac. We regard it, therefore, as unnecessary to institute any 
examination into the arguments by which Mr. Dindorf seeks to 
establish the authenticity of the very doubtful word he substitutes 
for elvat. 

600. The MSS. exhibit piga¢ réraro. Hermann first inserted 6 
before téraro, which restores the metre, and is regarded by all sub- 
sequent editors as necessary to the sense. We prefer the /enior emen- 
datio, suggested by Prof. Klotz. This alteration (éréraro) is recom- 
mended by the additional emphasis it imparts to the language, and by 
removing the objection that the verb da is referred grammatically to 
paoc, but logically to piga—We disapprove Mr. Wunder’s adoption 
of «én¢g (the emendation of Jortin) in place of xéwc¢, and are glad 
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to observe that Prof. Woolsey has followed a more excellent way in 
adhering to the writing of the books. The zocntcx?) ddeia, although 
covering a multitude of sins, will hardly justify our assigning a sword 
to the Di Inferi on the authority of such passages as Ausch. Agam. 
538, fitly chosen by Aristophanes (Avv. 1240) as a mark for his 


satire; whilst the whole context and the words immediately following 


show that the reference is strictly limited to Antigone, and that «év¢ 
is employed in direct allusion to the fatal dust which she had strewn 
over the corpse of Polyneikes. 

605. Prof. Woolsey now follows Hermann in writing drepBaoia, 
without assigning the reasons which have led him to reject the com- 
mon reading. The correction is recommended by its better adapta- 
tion to the connexion of ideas, by iep¢pdrvyate the explanation of the 
scholiast, and by the authority of the two best codices. —— In the 
following verse Dindorf accepts the conjecture of Brunck, (supported 
by one MS. of inferior reputation,) and edits xatéoyy from the mis- 
taken conviction that the optative cannot stand in a construction 
like the present without the particle dy. As our passage, however, 
is one in which the objective certainty of the proposition implied in 
the question is not doubted in the slightest degree, the employment 
of the optative without dv is in complete accordance with Attic usage. 
Compare Aisch. Choéph. 392: dd’ trégroduov avdpdc ppdynua rig 
Aéyot; So here tic brepBacia xataoyo; what mortal sin can re- 
strain thy power? noone. The insertion of dy would imply that 
the proposition may be realized, if a certain contingency happens, 
or if the implied condition were granted. Its suppression, on the 
other hand, gives a stronger negation to the optative, rendering the 
denial of a contrary supposition absolute and independent of every 
condition or circumstance which might render it less likely to hold 
good. Excellently, therefore, does Hermann remark: “additum dv 
mutat sententtam magisque incertam reddit, et fere posse 
quid fiert significat.” 

606. If mavroyjewe is retained, it must, without doubt, be taken 
in an active sense—qui ad senium ducit omnia, qui omnia senio 
afficit ; but we incline to Emper’s opinion that it is not a genuine 
Sophoklean epithet. It seems wholly inapplicable to the balmy and 
invigorating influences of “tired nature’s sweet restorer ;” and there 
is much force in the observation of the critic just named that “as 
the gods are represented to be liable to sleep, they must be con- 
sidered as obnoxious to grow old, if that is a property of sleep.” 
He suggests that the blunder originated in the transcriber’s eye 
having wandered to dyjpwe, written as a various reading by the side 
of dyjem; and that Sophokles probably wrote tavrodudrwp after 
Fourts Seriges, Vor. IV —14 
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travdaundrwo, which is an Homeric epithet of Hypnos: Bamberger 
proposes tavrodjpwe or avt69npoc, whilst Donaldson, comparing 
Ai. 660, believes the true reading to be tayxparic. We prefer the 
conjecture of Riemer tavtayijewe, never growing old, as a closer 
approximation to the reading of the books. —— In the next verse, 
where the vulgate oir’ dxduarot Yeo offends the metre, Mr. Dindorf 
writes obr’ dkorot Sear viv pivec on his own authority, whilst Mr. 
Wunder follows Hermann in editing d«unror, and Brunck in trans- 
posing the order of the words. With these alterations, the line is 
read as follows in his text: otre Ye@v dxunrot pjvec. Mr. Donaldson 
is still bolder; but his alterations will meet few admirers. We think 
Seidler’s correction, oir’ dxauavrot, confirmed as it is by the MS. 
Par. 2886, the most probable emendation which has yet been pro- 
posed. Prof. Woolsey is silent. 

611-614. We cannot coincide with the opinion of Mr. Wunder, 
that in this difficult passage the words oidév ome have been 
erroneously introduced from v. 618; and still less with the very 
positive assertion of other commentators, that they could not have 
proceeded from the pen of Sophokles. Mr. Wunder states that 
érrapxéoet, if all other difficulties were passed over, cannot possibly 
signify valebit. As Emper has observed, its strict meaning is un- 
doubtedly suffictet, and “a more accurate translation would certainly 
be, satis valebit.” The translation of the whole passage given by 
Prof. Woolsey, who reads fp7wv with a scholiast, has apparently 
failed to satisfy himself, and does not, in our judgment, convey a 
very striking or appropriate sense. We think that the difficulty will 
be removed by adopting Emper’s punctuation and arrangement :— 


annie aiiliae érrapKéoet 
vouocg 66’, OYAEN EPIIEI, 
Svatav BioTw TauToAIc, EKTOX ATAY. 


This arrangement upholds the writing of the books, yields a satis- 
factory sentiment, and emphatically “sets forth the purport of the 
law.” The perplexity and mistake of the commentators originated 
in their considering the law to have been ONATQN BIOTQI ITAM- 
MIOAIS EKTOL ATA; whereas the words 8varav Bidtw tautroAI¢ 
are to be joined with véjo¢ 6de, and form no part, but simply express 
the wide extension of the law OYAEN EPITEI EKTOZ ATAY. 
A very similar passage is found in Eur. Iph. A. 1062, quoted by 
Emper. The word méurodc is explained by tayxéopco¢ in the note 
of the scholiast. 

635. The “ambiguity of meaning,” involved in the participle yw, 
hasbeen long ago pointed out by the critics, and in no degree ex- 
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tends to dtop8oic. None but a schoolboy who has just mastered 
his forms, would doubt whether this is the indicative or the optative. 
This will be apparent if the participle is resolved into a conditional 
clause with the hypothetical particle «i. See Kriger Griech. 
Sprachl. 65,5, Anm.2. Hermann rightly explains the construction, 
ob pot Tac yrapac drrop8oic, Gere yonsTas eivat, Eywv yonoTac yrapac. 
The marked approbation with which Kreon receives the assurances 
of his son indicates that he mistook his language for. a profession of 
unlimited and unqualified obedience. 

664. Wunder and Donaldson have admitted Mr. Dindorf’s con- 
jecture toic xparvvovory voei m lieu of the vulgate tote kpatovorv 
évvoei, “ Mr. Dindorf was led to form his conjecture from the writing 
of the Cod. Laur..a.: kear——odorv voei. Both readings are doubt- 
less admissible, but we prefer évvoet as a word of wider import. 
Noeiy signifies to think about, plan or be anxious about a thing ; 
évvosiv, to have in one’s mind, to fancy or dream of a thing. The 
latter verb, therefore, imparts a fuller significance to the language of 
the king, and is better adapted to the remainder of the sentence.” 
Such are the words of Emper. We believe that it would puzzle 
Mr. Dindorf himself to explain why in this instance he should have 
chosen to follow the manuscript above mentioned, and at vv. 505, 575 
should have rejected its authority. 

674. Emper suspects the accuracy of the common reading, and 
thinks ody pdyy dopd¢ & very old alteration by some metrician for 
ovv dopi payne, i. e. odv dépe payne, the sense of the whole passage 
being: Insubordination breaks down the ranks and causes flight 
in concert with the foeman’s spear, i. e. anarchy contributes as much 
to confusion and overthrow as the lances of the enemy. If any 
change is required, we should prefer ovupdyou dopdéc ; but the vulgate 
is defended by Eur. Erechth. fragm. 17, 24, ed. Dind.: ob« dv vw 
biéneurov ele paynyv dogde. In the following verse dp8od- 
pevot does not mean; as MtiWunder translates, qui erecti stant, 
nor, as Emper supposes, qui se Pé#4 patiuntur, but qui rectam aciem 
servant. For Mr. Donaldson observésaeeurately that although dp86¢ 
strictly signifies vertical, and evdv¢ horizontal, they are both em- 
ployed to denote a straight, unbroken line, whether horizontal or 
vertical. 

677. The scholiast explains zoi¢ xoopovpévorg by toi¢ dpyovory, 
with the approbation of Hermann. Prof. Woolsey more accurately 
receives the participle as neuter: iis qu@ constitut. 

687. Mr. Wunder on his own authority edits Aé¢yorro. But since 
cada éyov is shown by the whole connexion to denote Kadde sipn- 
wévov vt, the necessity for the alteration is not very apparent. “The 
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sense has been made clear,” says Mr. Donaldson, “ by the particles 
which the poet has employed: although I could not and do not wish 
to arraign the justice of your sentiments, nevertheless (uéyrov) it 
might come to pass that this censure would proceed with propriety 
from another (i. ¢. yévorro Kadoc byov Kai érépw Héyery Srrwe 
ov x.t.2., where kai performs that office of emphasis which is best 
expressed in English by a stress on the auxiliary). At all events 
(ovv), whether such censure were right or wrong, it is my natural 
office as your son (7épvxa) to keep an eye on your behalf (7po0- 
oxoreiv, cf. 732: cov yap odv mp0-K7jdouar) to all thoughts, words, 
and censures which have reference to your conduct.” 

696. Mr. Wunder remarks that odre ought, in strictness, to have 
filled the place of j7jre. He connects the negative particle with the 
infinitives, and proceeds: “ Eyus rei caussam facile apparet hanc 
Suisse, quod id inprimis animadverti voluit, impedimento fuisse 
Antigonam, ne insepultus jaceret Polynices, quum sepultura honore 
eum ornaret.” Emper explains more correctly that while the lan- 
guage of Sophokles may be viewed as a blending of two constructions 
(ovb« clase dAéoSat and éroinoe pi 6Aéo8ar) the use of the negation 
uh is justified by the transition from a particular to a general refer- 
ence. “"Hrec¢ relates, it is true, to Antigone, but, by means of the 
second apodosis, (for the poet here employs the protasis inter du- 
plicem apodosin,) the thought receives a general application: ody 
qe, &c.,” the special allusion to Antigone terminating at pdiver. 

736. Mr. Dindorf edits yo7 ve on the authority of Dobree. No- 
thing, however, can be more unobjectionable than the employment 
of ‘ye to emphasize the notion of yp? and to set forth prominently 
its opposition to reality. 

740. In this instance we approve Mr. Dindorf’s restitution of 
ovpuayer as exhibited by the best MSS. The infinitive ovypayeiv, 
which may be explained upon the supposition of two constructions, 
(Gorxe ovxpwayeiv and &¢ torxe, ovupayei,) rests upon the authority 
of one manuscript of inferior reputation. 

782. Most commentators understand by xr7juara, divites poten- 
tesque, although confessing that the antithesis between “ the wealthy 
and the powerful,” and the “soft cheeks of the virgin in her youth” 
is scarcely Sophoklean. Reisig gives a better, probably the true 
interpretation: “ «zara sunt illi qui amore capti sunt.” The ex- 
pression tpwe xéxtntat tia is fully as legitimate as Epwe Eyer revd, 
Pind. Isthm. 7,29; and since «rjuara was notoriously used “de zis 
personis, que bello capte aut alio modo subacta essent,” the phrase 
kripara "Egwroc was fairly applicable to those over whom Love 
exerts his irresistible might. In Plat. Legg. p. 906 A, men are called 
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Ktipara Sear kai daover: comp. Phedr. p. 62, D, jac deo krjpara 
elvat, This view harmonizes also with the connexion of ideas in 
the passage before us. Eros is invoked as the invincible in battle ; 
the metaphor being subsequently heightened by the additional notion 
that he makes his own possessions or enslaves those whom he attacks. 
Cf. Plat. Pol. ix, 3. The peculiar force of éuzimrecy, a word bor- 
rowed from the language of the palzestra, where simply throwing an 
adversary was deemed an incomplete victory unless the victor threw 
himself upon his opponent, is well explained by Eustathius, p. 1301, 25, 
ot viKkdvreg éurrinrey A€éyovrat, ijyovv Biaiwe énixeioda. Hence 
éuninrery tivi signifies, repente invadere aliquem ita, ut totum 
eum occupatum teneas, (cf. Alsch. Agam. 341; Thukyd. 6, 24,) and 
is very appropriately used in our passage to set forth the resistless 
mastery of Love. It will scarcely be necessary to add that xr7juaat 
sustains the relation of a proleptic predicate to the action of the verb 
with which it is associated. See Kriiger Griech. Sprachl. 57, 4 
and Anm.1. The objection of Emper that the explanation above 
given does not bring out the antithetical relation which the intro- 
ductory sentences of this invocation bear to one another is, in our 
opinion, happily met by the observation of Prof. Woolsey that the 
opposition is “between the violence of Love in assaulting his 
victims and his mildness on a maiden’s checks, between his rest- 
less roving over the sea and his retired rustic haunts, and between 
mortals and immortals over whom he exercises sway.” 

797. Mr. Dindorf expunges the words év dpyace and interpolates 
ovyé between weydAwy and tdgedpoc. Such an alteration is very un- 
happy in point of taste, and does violence to the concinnity of the 
metaphorical language by the abrupt and grating transition it makes 
from affirmation to negation. ‘The common reading is defended by 
Eur. Med. $43, ra aopia rapédpove %pwrac, aptly quoted by Seidler. 
"Ev doyate signifies, in imperando, in administrandis rebus. 

836. Prof. Woolsey explains the sense: It is a great thing for a 
mortal to share alike with demigods, like Niobe. We think that roi¢ 
isodéorc can hardly be roi¢ 4410 € ox¢, even if considered masculine. 
Emper more accurately pronounces it neuter, “because Sophokles 
would hardly employ the lower synonym io6¥eo¢ in reference to Niobe, 
whom he had just before called Sed¢ and Yeoyevrij¢.” 

840. The emendation of Erfurdt 62Avuévar, received by Dindorf 
and Wunder, seems, as the participle of present time, inferior to the 
quasi-adjectival ovAouévay, the correction of Boeckh, which is 
found in one manuscript, and is supported by Eur. Jph. A. 793; 
Iph. T. 1109. 

846. Mr. Wunder corrects étavdGuat, probably from the gloss 
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(ém1Boear) written upon the margin of the MS. La. The alteration 
is made unnecessary by supplying a concessive clause to éurac: 
[even though I obtain nothing else] you, at all events, I obtain. 
Compare Hom. Od. 15, 214; 19, 302. 

879. Wunder has written ipéy, and is followed by Dindorf and 
Donaldson. Why may not the first syllable of iepév be lengthened 
by the arsis (as often in epic poetry), and the verse itself retained 
as a dactylic pentameter catalectic? —— In v. 865, Mr. Donaldson 
inserts & before taAaidpwy, “on account of the Cretic rhythm.” 
Mr. Dindorf adopts a still more unjustifiable course in editing 
Epxoua tav tuudrav dddv. If these changes are tolerated, we may 
well inquire where critical license is to have its termination. 

884. Wunder, on Schaefer’s authority, renders ei yoein, si utile 
esset, si prodesset. We agree with Emper that since lamentation 
before death is made for the express purpose of retarding that event, 
and is so far really and not hypothetically advantageous, it would be 
better to render sz liceat. 

887. Prof. Woolsey very properly receives the reading of the 
MS. Vat. dere wovyy. It has not only better authority than dzzre, 
but from the annotation of Triclinius, d@etre yer) yeddery, obk dere, 
appears to have been the common reading in his day. 

904. We think that all difficulties as to the explanation and con- 
struction of this verse are best met by the emendation of C. F. G. 
Arndt (Quest. Crit., pp. 9, 10) :— 


Kaitot o& y’ ev ’tinnoa Toic Ppovovaty ev, 


i. e. quanquam te quidem recte honoravi judicio eorum, qui recte 
sapiunt. For the repetition of the modal adverb, ef. 1031: eb oox 
doovioac ev Aéyw. On the frequent interchange and confusion in 
ancient manuscripts between w and the diphthong ev, see Schaefer’s 
note on Greg. Cor. p. 469. 

940. The metre gives evidence of some slight corruption of the 
text. Mr. Dindorf throws out the last four words, (forming an entire 
verse, ) without perceiving that their removal is fatal to the point of 
the whole passage. Emper and Donaldson think that xocpavidac 
could not have been used as an appellation of the chorus; and emend 
tiv Koipavidav povvny Aormiv, with the rejection of Baordida, as a 
marginal gloss. Prof. Woolsey evinces a sounder judgment and 
higher regard for the authority of the manuscripts by adopting Seid- 
ler’s correction BacrAnida, which, although an epic form, is found 
in dactylic verse at Eur. Hippol.1281. The objection that xovpavidac 
cannot be applied to the chorus, is refuted by the scholiast and the 
practice of Sophokles. Cf. 970; Cid. Kol. $31; Qed. Tyr. 85, 882. 
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955. Prof..Woolsey, in common. with most modern editors, has 
adopted Scaliger’s emendation divyoAoc, “because the anger of 
Lykurgos is the leading thought in this and the following sentences.” 
Such a construction, resolving the adjective into a secondary pre- 
dicate, may be justified, according to Donaldson, by v. 135 and 
Trach. 936, where tvppépoc and déornvoc are, in his opinion, similarly 
used. We would not, for our own part, venture against the consent 
of the MSS. and the lemma of the scholiast to make any alteration, 
and are glad to find that this view agrees with the latest dictum of 
Hermann: “recte positum adverbium, verbis ita junctis, feby8n 
d&vy6dwe éx Atovioov, celeri Bacchi ira.” 

959. Mr. Wunder defends the common reading upon the assump- 
tion that the words oitw uévocg form no part of the history 
whose main features are here recited, but express a general reflection 
of the chorus. In this view Prof. Woolsey coincides, and adds that 
droorace: is intransitive. The objection to this explanation is, that 
the special epithets decvév and dvdye6v can scarcely be thought to 
refer to anything else than the madness of Lykurgos. Emper erases 
the comma after doardger, and places it after Kezvoc, the pronoun 
being placed last in the sentence for the sake of emphasis, and to 
mark the parallel between the case of the Thracian king and that 
of Antigone. “ She too had exhibited her madness in violent words, 
v. 603, Adyou 7’ dvota kai dpevav ’Eguvi¢; and when the parallel 
comes, the emphasis falls naturally on xeivoc.” We agree with this 
critic in considering dtoordée transitive, as at Adsch. Suppl. 582, 
Musz. 123, and in thinking the repetition of paviace (vy. 960) in- 
tolerable. As we have, therefore, no doubt that the penultima of 
dviatc is occasionally shortened in the Attic poets, (cf. Porson on 
Eur. Phen.1334,) we unhesitatingly accept his most elegant emenda- 
tion: éréyvw 0” dviate. 

982. Mr. Donaldson pronounces the word dvtage “inexplicable,” 
and adopts Dindorf’s correction atdace in the following sense, 
which we need not tell our readers is not to be found in the Greek: 
challenged her share in the old honours of the Erechtheida. 
We could have wished that he had quoted some examples in illustra- 
tion of this use of the active verb aiddw. The passage from the 
Phaloktetes (v. 240) is not at all in point. 

1035. That tov d’ imac yévove cannot possibly stand for td dé 
tov éyyevar, has been shown by Wunder and Emper. ‘The latter 
critic observes that “the laws of the language will justify no other 
interpretation than, ab aliis vero, qui mei generis sunt, the harshness 
of such a mode of expression being, however, intolerable.” Mr. 
Donaldson’s ingenious emendation tov én’, dgyépou yields the ne- 
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cessary sense: by whom, for silver, I have long been bought 
and sold. “The resemblance between TQNYIIAITENOYS and 
T2NYIMAPLYPOT led, doubtless, to the corruption which has hitherto 
remained in the text.” 

1068. We approve Emper’s reading and punctuation,— 


dvd’ dv éyetc pév, TOY dvw Bada karo, 
poyny atinwo év Tabw KaTotKioac — 


by which “ éyece is joined, very advantageously to the sense of the 
passage, with the participle xavocxioac. When the finite verb xar- 
w@xtoac had once found its way into the text, the insertion of the 
copulative particle (re) became an almost necessary consequence.” 
We would add that xarocxioac is supported by manuscript authority. 

1080-1083. Wunder considers these verses a spurious inter- 
polation, and Dindorf removes them from his text. Donaldson dis- 
agrees entirely with these editors, and remarks excellently that 
“their oracular obscurity is quite in keeping with the lines which 
precede.” The inadmissibility of Boeckh’s opinion that these lines 
contain a general sentiment, is forcibly shown in the remainder of 
his admirable note, to which with real pleasure we refer our readers. 

1090. Wunder observes that the genitive trav dpev@v depends 
upon 7dv voy, and that no difficulty will be felt respecting such a 
collocation by those who remember the Homeric expressions véo¢ 
év ori Seco, tv dpéorv, and the like. ‘The analogy is not, however, 
exact; for in the formulas alluded to, or7dea, ppévec are used in a 
strict anatomical sense of parts of the human body in which the 
véog was supposed to have its seat. Nevertheless we believe that 
his statement of the construction of the words Tov vody trav dpevav 
is perfectly correct. Of. Eur. fragm. ap. Lykurg. 92: éapaipeirar 
gpevav tov vovv Tov éadAdbv. 

1110. Wunder and Dindorf coincide with Hermann’s surmise 
that some verses have perished after the words el¢ énéynov réror, 
and therefore indicate a lacuna by placing asterisks between this 
and the following verse. The lost verses contained, in their opinion, 
a more accurate description of the place in question and a more 
distinct reference to Antigone. We agree with Donaldson that 
such a supposition is unnecessary. The éméyxo¢ réro¢ has been 
already described at v. 411: dxpwr éx méywv, and “was probably 
depicted on the right-hand periaktos.” The mere mention of the 
spot upon which the corpse of Polyneikes lay, and the direction to 
take hatchets in their hands for the purpose of cutting down timber 
for the funeral pile from the trees which stood there in con- 
siderable abundance, (vy. 416: tdoav alkifwr é6Bnv bane redtadoc,) 
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would be all the description of the locality referred to, that Kreon 
in his haste and excitement would be likely to give to his attendants. 
“The antithesis in v. 1112 seems to point to an intentional brevity 
in describing his proposed liberation of Antigone.” These remarks 
are principally drawn from the excellent note of Donaldson. 

1156. From Wunder'’s explanation, oidei¢ yap Biog éoriv, obre 
ora by dv alvécayu, obre reawv, bv dv penaiunv roré, it is evident 
that he understands ordvra of a prosperous state of life, and supplies 
to peupatuny the participle teodvta in the opposite signification. 
In this view the sense would be: I ne'er would venture to praise 
the life of any man if prosperous, nor blame it if adverse. Such 
an explanation is ingenious, but the harshness of the supposed ellipse 
renders it, in our judgment, inadmissible in the verses before us. 
‘Onoiov ordvra can only mean, in qualemcunque statum devenertt, 
as the scholiast, Hermann and Emper have already seen. 

1209. Mr. Wunder observes : “pro tepeBaiver aliud quid a poeta 
scriptum fuisse numeris docemur.” We do not see the reason why. 
The “aliud quid” he conjectures to be vepetoAei. Hermann also 
thinks 7repeBaiver “insolentius dictum,’ and prefers eperervei. 
TlepeBaivery and du@iBaivery are, however, employed of analogous 
phenomena, and Emper remarks that Homer has used trepejAvdev 
of sound. 

1233. Prof. Woolsey leaves the student in something like a di- 
lemma as to the meaning to be given to xy@dovrac. For in the first 
part of his note we read, “ Comp. Ajax 1025, where this word has 
the sense blade or sword ;” but at its close, “ Lobeck on Ajax loc. cit. 
renders this word in correspondence with its usage in Xenophon, 
the hilt-pieces of the sword, and with this Hermann and Boeckh 
agree.” The words of Lobeck are simply these: “ Nomen kvodwr, 
a verbo Kv propagatum, proprie non gladium, sed remoras 
venabulorum et gladiorum denotat.” The reviewer may direct at- 
tention to the note upon the verse referred to in the Harvard edition 
of the Aias, p. 280. 

1278. Mr. Wunder, supplying «ax to the participles from v. 1280, 
adopts Boeckh’s rendering: as the true holder and possessor of 
misfortune. Emper explains more correctly that the words a¢ éywv 
re kai Kexrnuévoe do not belong, as their position would seem to 
intimate, to both members of the period, but are limited exclusively 
to the first. Hence he interprets: whilst thou art bearing in thy 
hands one part of thy misfortunes, upon the supposition that (ac) 
thou hast and art fully in possession of (all the evils that have been 
allotted thee, let that opinion be dismissed) for thou seemest 
to have come with a prospect of seeing speedily the other part. 
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In this way the introduction of &¢ is satisfactorily explained, and 
the emphatic position of the words above quoted, is seen to be due 
to the antithesis between the participles of the present and the in- 
finitive of the future. 

1281. In Jelf’s Greek Grammar, 780, Obs. 2, this verse is quoted 
as an illustration of the occasionally pleonastic employment in poetry 
of # before the genitive. Boeckh more correctly explains: quid 
autem est pejus aut adhuc malorum? Mr. Dindorf writes ri 0’ 
éoriv av; and omits all that follows,—his favourite expedient for 
getting rid of a difficulty. We would call attention to the elegant 
conjecture of Emper :— 


ti 0° toriv; 7 KdKov ad Kaxov Ett; 


1290. Hermann omits the words ® zai, and Wunder observes: 
“verba quidem @ tai mihi quoque et metro et sententia adversari 
videntur.” Mr. Donaldson asserts correctly that the allocution 
© tai cannot possibly refer to the slave who is addressed here. 
Why Emper’s emendation, 


ti die; © Tai, tiva Aéyet oot véor, 


(oo being joined with dudixeiodar and opdycov én’ 62€99w regarded 
as a parenthetic clause,) should be pronounced “ quite out of place,” 
we know not. Surely nothing can be more natural, in such circum- 
stances as those of Kreon, than an apostrophe to the deceased 
Heemon. 

1301, 1302. Most critics agree (see Arndt, Quest. Soph. p. 11) 
that there is some corruption in these verses, and that they could 
not have proceeded in their present form from the pen of the poet. 
The objections to the vulgate are well stated by Emper: “ Although 
it is just possible that 6509«x70¢ might have been applied figuratively 
to a personal notion as an epithet of violent passion or emotion, 
we should find it hard to produce another example of the use of this 
compound adjective in such a meaning. Admitting it, however, the 
connexion of ideas in this passage is broken and perverse. The 
words previously uttered by the exangelos refer altogether to Eury- 
dike; how can he then, Eurydike being still the subject, connect 
these words with the preceding by means of 4 dé? Moreover, the 
expression Avec BAéapa KeAacvd, if employed in the sense kills 
herself, is a very unusual substitution of the active for the middle 
voice. Lastly, Beyia régcé, apart from the affected character of the 
phraseology, is very unsuitable to the sense. Why should the queen 
be represented, when meditating death, to have figured round the 
altar like a danseuse ? 
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“ Hence,” he continues, “I feel satisfied that d&60_«ro¢ does not 
relate to the queen, but to a weapon exhibited or pointed out by 
the exangelos, with which Eurydike had committed the act of self- 
destruction. Now of this weapon (probably the sacrificial knife 
from the altar) Avec BAépapa could be said with entire propriety 
The requisite sense is then obtained if, instead of 7égé, we read 
mrépvé, a word which is very applicable to a two-edged sacrificial 
knife, and is indeed often used in this sense under precisely similar 
circumstances. Such an emendation supersedes the necessity of 
assuming a lacuna; for in accordance with a very refined idiom of 
the Greek language, the grammatical here gives place to the logical 
subject. Whilst, therefore, trégvé is the formal subject-nominative 
to the words Avex BAEmapa, the queen, who bears this weapon, still 
remains the strict natural subject, and the exangelos can accordingly 
proceed xwxioaoa, &c. As, however, his language is still in some 
degree obscure, the inquiry of Kreon: 


toiw d& Katedvoat’ ev dhovaicg TeéTwH; 
and the reply, describing in plain terms her suicide : 
traisac’ vd’ 7Tap avroxyerp adriy K. 7. 2., 


are added for the sake of additional explanation.” 

So far, then, for the consideration of individual verses of this play. 
Let it not, however, be supposed that our having refrained from 
remark upon numerous other passages, in which modern editors 
have forsaken the established readings, and interpolated, upon their 
own authority, or that of their predecessors, such emendations as best 
harmonized with their own notions of what Sophokles ought to have 
written, is any proof that we acquiesce in their corrections or the 
principle by which their temerity is sought to be defended. 

The length to which our article has extended, will, we believe, be 
pardoned by those of our readers who love Sophokles, and are 
anxious for the diffusion of a thirst for classical learning among 
all classes of our countrymen. ‘To the sneer of dry-eyed utilitarians, 
who “centum Grecos curto centusse licentur,’ and who, to borrow 
the words of the most eminent of living scholars, “nzhil aliud 
optant quam panes et circenses, hoc est, pecunia@ cito conficiende 
et per delicias prodigende@ vias et rationes,” we profess our in- 
difference. 


We would, in conclusion, leave it with our more learned readers 
to determine, whether, in respect of the textual innovations and im- 
perfect epexegesis, to which, as characteristic of the age, we have 
invited their attention, they have not seen ample reason, in this 
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review of the labours of some of the most renowned and erudite 
scholars of the day, to desire that the excellent rule, quoted by 
Prof. Blackie from Thomas a Kempis (or the writer who bears that 
name): “ Omnis scriptura sacra eo spirttu debet legi quo scripta 
est,” as essential to the interpretation of the words of Holy Writ, 
should be as rigidly applied in the field of classical criticism? 
And we cannot abstain from congratulating Americans that the 
necessity of this principle to the correct explanation and treatment 
of the “ Antigone” has been most distinctly seen and most faithfully 
followed by their distinguished countryman, the urbane and accom- 
plished President of Yale. O si sic omnes! 





Arr. IV—RECENT EDITIONS AND TRANSLATIONS OF PASCAL. 


1. Pensées, Fragments et Lettres de BuatsE Pascat, publiés pour la premiere fois 
conformément aux manuscrits originaux en grande partie inédits. Par M. 
Prosper Favuaire. 2 vols. 8vo. Paris. 1844. 

2. The Provincial Letters of Buatse Pascau: a new translation, with Historical 
Introduction and Notes. By Tuomas M’Crm, D.D. 12mo. Edinburgh. 

3. The Works of Pascal, newly translated and arranged by GroraE Prarce, Esq. 
Vol. I, Provincial Letters: II, Miscellaneous Writings: III, Thoughts on 
Religion, &c. 3 vols. London. 1847-1850. 


Pascau has attracted almost as much attention of late years as at 
any former period. New editions of his works have appeared in al- 
most every country, and almost every literary journal has undertaken, 
de novo, the task of examining and rejudging the strange phenomena 
of his life and genius. This revival of interest is due, doubtless, 
partly to the revival of Jesuitism; the very mention of the society 
recalls the name of its strongest assailant. But Pascal’s polemical 
renown is, perhaps, the smallest part of his fame. As a prodigy of 
intellect, as a man far in advance of his times in profoundness of 
thought, as a model of taste and of style, and, at the same time, 
as a sad specimen of the weakness of that human nature whose 
grandeur and whose misery he has so graphically depicted, he will 
be, for every age, a problem and a study. ‘The appearance of the 
works mentioned at the head of this article, with several others bear- 
ing upon the history and genius of Pascal, affords us a fitting op- 
portunity for our attempt at a solution of the enigmas of his career. 
But a full investigation of the subject as well as of the books re- 
lating to it would require more space than we can allot to one article , 
and we shall, therefore, divide the task, devoting the present paper 
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to a brief survey of the new editions of Pascal’s writings in France 
and of their translations in Great Britain. 

The title, “ Pascal’s Thoughts,” has long been a ruling one among 
booksellers’ lists and library catalogues; but the work which passed 
under that name until 1844 was hardly deserving the name of an 
authentic book in any sense. Yet on the merits of that book, even 
such as it was, we should feel it impertinent, at this day, to speak, 
even in praise. The verdict of mankind has placed the private note- 
book of Pascal above the elaborate productions of most other men. 
The literary history of the work is very curious. After the publica- 
tion of the “Provincial Letters” Pascal’s mind was occupied, for 
the most part, up to the day of his death, with preparation for a 
“Defence of Christianity,” on the largest scale of thought. The 
scope and method of the work formed the subject of frequent con- 
versations in the learned circle of the Port Royal; and on one occa- 
sion, at least, he stated his plan, in tolerably full outline, to his friends. 
Soon after his suffering spirit was removed by death, his friends de- 
termined to arrange and publish his posthumous works, among which 
they found heads and fragments of arguments, sketches of chapters, 
stray thoughts and illustrations, evidently intended to form part of 
the great work on which his mind had been at work for years. He had 
formed the plan of a vast edifice, but alas! he had only been permit- 
ted to gather a few stones for the building. Numerous “thoughts” 
on other subjects, principally theological and ethical, were also found 
among his manuscripts. ‘The manuscripts themselves were in a most 
chaotic state. It appears that whenever a thought occurred to Pascal, 
he jotted it down, not in a note-book, but on a loose piece of paper, 
often on the back of an old letter: and all that he did for the pre- 
servation of these “ Sibylline leaves ” was to arrange them in bundles 
or on files. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the “ Thoughts,” when 
published, should have been mere fragments; the greater wonder is, 
that they should have been preserved atall. But the worst part of 
the story remains to be told. Pascal's friends (of whom Arnauld, 
Nicole, and the Duke de Roannes were the chief) came to the wise 
conclusion that these remains, fragmentary as they were, were too 
valuable to be lost to the world. But the Jesuits, whom Pascal had 
immortalized by his ridicule, were then all-powerful at court; and 
it was a very delicate task to publish a theological work, just then, 
in Pascal’s name. Before the work could appear, it had to undergo 
a substantial censorship by a committee of doctors of the Sorbonne, 
nine in number. Each of these made such corrections and suppres- 
sions as he thought necessary to make the work absolutely orthodox! 
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Moreover, Pascal’s friends thought themselves at liberty to do any- 
thing they pleased with these remains, altering at pleasure both the 
substance and the style. “These fragments,” says M. Faugére, in- 
dignantly, which sickness and death had left incomplete, suffered, 
without ceasing to be immortal, all the mutilations and alterations 
which an exaggerated prudence and a mistaken zeal could suggest ; 
mutilations, caused by the same orthodox scruples which had actuated 
the censors ; alterations, inspired by a desire to improve and embellish 
the style of the author of the Provincials!” Madame Perier, 
(Pascal’s sister,) to her praise be it spoken, resisted all these altera- 
tions to the last, and demanded that “not a syllable should be 
changed ;” but she stood alone, and was overruled by the literary 
clique, who—worthy men—stupidly dreamed of mending Pascal’s 
style. In the preface to the first edition of the Pensées, (published 
in 1670,) M. Etienne Perier gives a very naive statement of the 
method of procedure adopted by himself and his coadjutors in pre- 
paring the work for the press, from which it appears, that after re- 
jecting the first plan that presented itself, viz., that of printing the 
MSS. just as they were, they actually, for a time, entertained the 
thought of filling up Pascal’s outline, and “supplying, in some sort, 
the work he intended to write!” But “at last,” says M. Perier, 
with inimitable simplicity, “we decided to reject this plan also, 
considering that it was almost impossible to enter completely into 
the thought and plan of an author—especially of one dead; and be- 
cause the work produced would not have been M. Pascal’s, but one 
altogether different.” The plan finally adopted was, according to 
M. Perier, to select those passages which were most clear and com- 
plete, and print them “without alteration,” and to suppress all that 
were too obscure or imperfect. How much they printed “ without 
alteration,’ may be judged from the statement of M. Faugére, that 
“they modified the style in a thousand ways—sometimes breaking 
a thought into fragments, and scattering them in an arbitrary way; 
at other times joining together isolated and distinct passages; 
and finally substituting, in many places, their own common-place 
for the original expressions of Pascal. There are not, in the first 
or any of the subsequent editions, twenty consecutive lines free 
from alteration.” * 


® This is abundantly confirmed by M. Cousin, who speaks of “altérations de 
mots, altérations de tours, altérations de phrases, suppressions, substitutions, 
additions, compositions arbitraires et absurdes, tantot d’un paragraphe, tantot 
d’un chapitre entier, et, qui pis est, décompositions plus arbitraires encore et 
vraiment inconcevables de chapitres qui, dans le manuscrit de Pascal, se pré- 
sentaient parfaitement liés dans toutes leurs parties et profondément travaillés,” 
—Rapport a V Académie; ix. 
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Edition followed edition, with occasional additions, until, in 1776, 
Condorcet published his “loge et Pensées de Pascal, nouvelle 
édition.” A century—and such a century—had passed away; the 
encyclopaedists now ruled instead of the Jesuits; and poor Pascal, 
who had formerly to be trimmed to suit the taste of orthodoxy, must 
now be re-edited in the infidel spirit. Assuredly, as Mr. Favgére 
remarks, a comparison of the Pensées of 1670 with the edition of 
1776 would afford a curious illustration of the revolution which the 
French mind had undergone in that interval. Condorcet suppressed 
every sentiment of elevated piety and devotion as follies of super- 
stition. In 1778 this edition was re-issued under the fit supervision 
of Voltaire, who added notes remarkable only for their raillery and 
their injustice. 

In 1779 the first attempt at a complete edition of Pascal’s works 
was given to the world by Bossuet. The Pensées occupied the 
second volume of this edition. It is a curious fact, that when Bossuet 
sought for official permission to publish the work, M. Malesherbes, 
then keeper of the seals, advised him to issue it under a fictitious 
imprint, and so it appeared as published by Détune, libraire a la 
Haye, when, in fact, it was published by the bookseller Nyon at Paris. 
M. Bossuet endeavoured to make his edition as complete as possible, 
and obtained many new scraps from different sources. He did not 
attempt, however, a correction of the old errors, but, in fact, added 
many new ones of his own. Such as this edition was, however, it 
became the standard, and has been followed, more or less exactly, 
by all subsequent editors, and by all English translators, up to 1844. 

The fact that the printed text of the Pensces was thus mutilated 
and imperfect had long been known, or at least suspected, by the 
literary world; but the full state of the case was not understood 
until 1843, when M. Cousin published his Report above cited. The 
original autograph MS. was fortunately preserved in the Royal 
Library, at Paris, and M. Cousin, comparing it with the current text, 
easily proved the neéessity of a new revision of the “ posthumous 
works of Pascal.” ‘The task was undertaken by M. Faugére, with 
a zeal and industry only rivalled by his tact and ability. The.basis 
of: his edition, of course, is the autograph MS., Which he describes * 
as a large folio volume of 491 pages, containing the scraps to which 
Pascal had originally intrusted his meditations, carefully pasted on the 
page, or, when both sides of the paper were written on, inserted between 
the leaves. ‘hey were not arranged on any intelligible principle, 
or, indeed, on any principle whatever, but thrown together pell-mell— 
here a portion of a fragment, and there another, whole pages some- 
* Introduction, p. xl. 
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times intervening between two parts of the same “thought.” The 
handwriting was almost undecipherable except by an adept. M. 
Faugére also had recourse to all the copies of this MS. known to be 
extant, and also to all other papers of Pascal's, or of his friends, 
likely to be of use in his editorial labours. ‘Through the course of 
these labours, (an accurate account of which is given in his Intro- 
duction, ) we cannot follow him further than to say that he has given 
us every word of the MS., except some few which are absolutely 
illegible, allowing himself no liberty whatever of alteration and 
emendation. In the matter of arrangement, however, he was obviously 
entirely free; and his success in this regard has been admirable. 
The materials are divided into two parts: first, the fragments 
pertaining to the great work on “ Christianity ;” and secondly, all 
others—letters, observations, short treatises, &c. These last com- 
pose the first volume of his work: the “Thoughts on Religion” 
occupy the second. In the arrangement of this part M. Faugére 
availed himself of the recorded conversation before referred to, in 
which Pascal developed to his friends the general plan of his apology, 
dividing it into two parts—first, the Misery of Man without God; 
second, the Happiness of Man with God. Under these heads the 
fragments are arranged in as near an approach to logical order as 
possible; and in this part of the work M. Faugére was aided, in 
many cases, by hints and indications on Pascal’s MS. scraps. The 
result is a work in which we may study not only Pascal’s views of 
religion, but also Pascal himself. 

Leaving now M. Faugére’s work, which confines itself to the 
Pensées, let us pass to the recent translations, both of the Provincials 
and the Thoughts. It is a curious coincidence that the two trans- 
lations of the Provincials named at the head of this article appeared 
almost simultaneously in London and Edinburgh. The first English 
translation was contemporary with the letters themselves, (1657,) 
a second appeared in 1744, and a third in 1816. Mr. Pearce and 
Dr. M’Crie appear to have each entered upon their work with the 
design of affording a “faithful” translation of this master-piece of 
style. Dr. M’Crie’s is executed with tolerable accuracy, though not 
with elegance. It is a model, however, when compared with its 
London rival. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say of Mr. Pearce’s 
book, once for all, that it is a travesty of the Provincials, There is 
not a page of its four hundred, in which something of Pascal’s mean- 
ing, and all his grace and elegance, are not lost. The following 
passage from his preface will show with what admirable self-com- 
placency, and at the same time with what humble stock of preparation, 
Mr. Pearce goes to work. 
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“In translating a composition that rises little above the ordinary level, fidelity 
to the author’s meaning, and correctness of language, are sufficient. But, if 
the work be one of a high order of literary beauty—one, whose pages delight 
not less from intrinsic excellence, their power of reasoning and variety of 
illustration, than from felicities of diction and graces of style—in such a case, 
the effort to do justice to the great original should rise proportionably higher. 
The ear should be carefully relieved from the unpleasing effect of foreign idiom. 
Where the genius of the native tongue has sanctioned expressions, in a 
bolder vernacular, seem insipid, they should be raised: where, to a more sober 
taste, the language appears too exalted, it should be subdued. Especially should 
sympathy be shown by the translator with the higher excellences of the original 
composition. He should kindle with its ardour, and rise with its elevation. 
In those passages in which genius is wont to gather up her powers, and carry 
with resistless force the passions of the reader—and in such amen none 
abound more than Pascal—on such occasions, when the loftiest reach of 
thought pours its conceptions into a mould of classic beauty, he should then 
aim at something of a kindred vigour, and give his humbler aid to transfer with 
fidelity the features of his great model. His art is, after all, but an imitative 
one. The thought—the argument—the eloquence—the spirit and life, are all 
the author’s. But yet, in the subordinate sphere he occupies, there is a measure 
of excellence to be aspired to; a merit analogous to that in the sister-arts, in 
which the painting or the statue will be so skilfully copied, that the practised 
eye of the connoisseur only can detect the imitation. The difference, however, 
here is, that if any measure of resemblance be achieved, no deception—as in 
the other cases—can be contemplated. The object in view is only to court 
respect and admiration for the master-mind that is attempted to be traced.” 


Was there ever candour so charming as this disclaimer of “ de- 
ception,” coming especially from one so evidently capable of counter- 
feiting Pascal as Mr. Pearce proves himself to be in this fair sample 
of his English writing? After this, an instance or two will be quite 
sufficient to illustrate his power of reproducing, in English, not the 
delicate refinements of the “Provincials” merely, but even their 
substantial sense. Let us select a simple, and yet celebrated passage 
as a test. In the fifth Letter, the garrulous Jesuit is made to re- 
count a number of obscure casuists bearing the most gothically out- 
landish names of Germany and Spain,* until Pascal interrupts the 
catalogue with that naive exclamation, strong in its force alike of 
irony and argument,— 

“OQ mon pére! lui dis-je, tout effrayé, tous ces gens-/a étaient-ils chrétiens ? 
Comment, Chrétiens, me répondit-il. Ne vous disais-je pas que ce sont les seuls 
par lesquels nous gouvernons aujourd’hui la chrétienté? Cela me fit pitié: 
mais je ne lui en témoignai rien, et lui demandai seulement si tous ces auteurs- 
la étaient jésuites. Non, me dit-il, mais il n’importe; ils n’ont pas laissé de 
dire de bonnes choses.” 

The reader will observe that in this passage there is not a particle 
of idiom to excuse a deviation from the text. And in proportion 
to the exquisite simplicity of the original, all departure from it in 
the version, however slight grammatically, must be, esthetically,.a 
distortion. Then hear Mr. Pearce :— 

® E. g.: Achokier, Dealkozer, Dellacrux, Veracrux, Squilanti, Bizozeri, Villagut. 
Fourtn Serigzs, Vou. [V.—15 
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“O, my good father !” cried I, alarmed, “ were all these people Christians ?” 
“ Christians !” said he, “ did I not tell you they were the only persons by whom, 
in the present day, we regulate our system of Christianity ?” I was concerned 
to hear him say this; but made no remark; and only asked him if they were 
all Jesuits? “ No,” he replied, “ but that is of no importance; there are ex- 
cellent things in them all.” 

The Italics in the French mark the omissions of the translator ; 
those in the English, his zzterpolations, on both which, together with 
his mistranslations, we must be allowed a word or two. And first, 
the phrase, “my good father,” is twice faulty: the pronoun should 
not be rendered at all; the word “good” is neither expressed nor 
implied in the French; and the two together import a self-possessed 
and semi-sneering familiarity, grossly out of keeping with the simple 
and sudden consternation of Pascal. Moreover, the nice touch given 
to this ironical “alarm” by the word “tout” is perversely omitted. 
The word “alarm” is itself wrong; the emotion intended is obviously 
terror, in a modified degree. The ambiguity of the rest of the 
sentence is perhaps chargeable to our idiom. ‘The question asked 
is not, properly, whether “all these people” were Christians; this 
would imply that part of them had been already recognised as such, 
whereas no partitive reference is designed: “ All,” finely expressive 
of affright, refers only to the magnitude of the number, not to their 
eolleetive “Christianity.” And this is exactly expressed by the 
French construction of the phrase. But the Jesuit’s reply is stripped 
of its most characteristic trait, the “how ;” and he is, at the same 
time, made to utter “ Christians” with an exclamation instead of an 
interrogation. Both betray a great misconception of the refined 
spirit of the dialogue. In the next sentence “Jes seuls” is barbarously 
rendered “the only persons ”—this last word being foisted in by the 
translator as if on purpose to confound the sense by substituting 
a vaguely generic term for a particular species—the adjective seuls 
obviously applying to “Christians ” merely. Nor is aujourd’hui 
properly rendered by the uncouth phrase “in the present day ;” 
still less is chrétienté by “our system of Christianity,” which is, 
in fact, nonsense. In the next phrase—cela me fit pitié—the sen- 
timent expressed is mot “concern,” nor was it excited by “hearing” 
the Jesuit “say this;” nor is Pascal’s forbearance to manifest it 
easily recognised in the trivial phrase, “ I made no remark,”—a phrase 
absurd, too, when the question whether they were “all Jesuits,” is 
uttered in the very same breath. In this question, besides, the word 
auteurs-la is left untranslated, although it gives explicitnes to the 
sense, and serves, at the same time, (particularly by the /z,) to in- 
sinuate the writer’s tone of lurking raillery. We have now reached 
the last sentence of our extract—and even that is not unexception- 
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able: for “that is of no importance,” is a splay-footed version of 
n'importe ; and “ there are excellent things in them all,” does scarcely 
more justice to the vernacular than to the original. 

The specimen we have given is a fair example of Mr. Pearce’s 
handiwork in the “translation” of Les Provinciales. Let us now 
try Dr. M’Crie by the same test passage. 


“ O my dear father,” cried I, quite alarmed, “ were all these people Christians ?” 
“ How, Christians,” returned the casuist: “did I not tell you these are the 
only writers by whom we now govern Christendom?” Deeply affected as I 
was by this announcement, I concealed my emotion from the monk, and only 
asked him if all these authors were Jesuits? “ No,” said he; “but that is of 
little consequence ; they have said a number of good things for all that.” 


That the North-Briton is (at least in our judgment) a far better 
translator of Pascal than his brother of the South, will be obvious 
enough to the reader who has followed the above comments with atten- 
tion. ‘There is, throughout, less omission and less mistranslation. 
Nevertheless, Dr. M’Crie’s interpolations show that he is only less 
inattentive than Mr. Pearce to the decorum of the dialogue. ‘The 
epithet “dear” is improper enough to give the very shade of Pascal 
an sesthetical shudder; nowhere, in the whole book, we think, does 
he employ this form of address. It is more objectionable than even 
Mr. Pearce’s “good,” and imports rather the scorn of a Scotch Pres- 
byterian towards the Jesuit, than the semi-reverential air and re- 
spectful address of the pious Port-Royalist and the polite French- 
man. Another instance may be found in the introduction of the 
word “casuist:” and still another and coarser in the term “monk.” 
To appreciate the full grossness of these interpolations, let the 
reader of taste only turn them into the French, or try to imagine 
them on the lips of Pascal. 

The lesser inaccuracies of both translations may be briefly seen 
from a comparison of them with the following literal rendering of 
the passage: “O father,”—I exclaimed, quite terrified,—<“all these 
strange people, were they Christians?” “ How, Christians?” replied 
he. “Did I not tell you that they are the only Christians by whom 
we now-a-days govern Christendom?’ I was shocked at this, but I 
suppressed the emotion, and only asked him if all these authors 
of his were Jesuits? “They are not,” said he: “but no matter; 
they have written, nevertheless, many excellent things.” 

To this example of ill-success in rendering the delicate vein of 
Pascal we might add others of a different quality, but our space will 
hardly allow us to do more than to cite the closing paragraph of the 
Twelfth Provincial—a passage justly celebrated as combining the 
vigour of Demosthenes with the sublimity of Bossuet—and to place 
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beside it the two English translations, permitting our readers to 
judge between them :— 


“ Vous croyez avoir la force et l'impunité, mais je crois avoir la vérité et 
Yinnocence. C’est une étrange et longue guerre que celle ou la violence essaie 
d’opprimer la vérité. Tous les efforts de la violence ne peuvent affablir la vérité, 
et ne servent qu’d la relever davantage. Toutes les lumivres de la vérité ne 
peuvent rien pour arréter la violence, et ne font que Tirriter encore plus. 
Quand la force combat la force, la plus puissante détruit la moindre : quand 
on oppose les discours aux discours, ceux qui sont véritables et convaincants 
confondent et dissipent ceux qui n’ont que la vanité et le mensonge: mais la 
violence et la vérité ne peuvent rien l'une sur l'autre. Qu’on ne prétende pas 
de la néanmoins que les choses soient égales, car il y a cette extréme dif- 
férence: que la violence n’a qu’un cours borné par l’ordre de Dieu, qui en 
conduit les effets & la gloire de la vérité qu’elle attaque; au lieu que la vérité 
subsiste éternellement, et triomphe enfin de ses ennemis, parcequ’elle est 
éternelle et puissant comme Dieu méme.” 

We give first Mr. Pearce’s attempt at a translation of this noble 
passage :— 

“You think yourselves sheltered by the impunity of power; but I stand 
on the vantage-ground of innocence and truth! Long and persevering may 
be the assaults of violence against those sacred bulwarks. No efforts of rude 
power can overthrow truth; they serve only to enhance her lustre; while 
truth’s most transcendent radiance avails not to arrest the course of violence, 
and serves but to irritate it the more. When force opposes force, the stronger 
overpowers the weak; when controversies are peneatr against each other, those 
founded on justice and reason may silence the clamours of vanity and falsehood ; 
but violence and truth will ever wage against each other a fruitless and inter- 
minable warfare. Yea, let it not then be concluded that their forces are 
balanced, and their weapons tempered alike. There is between them this 
immeasurable difference, that violence traces a course limited and cireum- 
scribed by the resistless decree of God, which causes all its efforts to subserve 
the advancement of the sacred cause assailed. But truth shall remain ever 
unimpaired, and be victorious over all her enemies; for she is immortal and 
omnipotent, like the Eternal himself!” 


Dr. M’Crie gives the passage as follows :— 


“You think you have power and impunity on your side; and I think that 
I have truth and innocence on mine. It is a strange and tedious war, when 
violence attempts to vanquish truth. All the efforts of violence cannot weaken 
truth, and only serve to give it fresh vigour. All the lights of truth cannot 
arrest violence, and only serve to exasperate it. When force meets force, the 
weaker must succumb to the stronger; when argument is opposed to argument, 
the solid and the convincing triumph over the empty and the false ; but violence 
and verity can make no impression on each other. Let none suppose, however, 
that the two are, then, equal to each other; for there is this vast difference 
between them, that violence has only a certain course to run, limited by the 
appointment of Heaven, which overrules its effects to the glory of the truth 
which it assails; whereas verity endures forever, and eventually triumphs over 
its enemies, being eternal and almighty as God himself.” 


The Scotch version here maintains its general and easy superiority : 
indeed, it can only be found fault with in regard to the nicer shadings. 
But Mr. Pearce’s version is a villanous caricature from the first to 
the last syllable. We deliberately affirm that there is not a sentence 
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—nay, hardly a word—which does not either belie the import or 
blur the expression of the original. Even the phrase on which the 
whole argument of the passage hinges is entirely disregarded in this 
mock-version. C'est une étrange et longue guerre que celle ow la 
violence essaie dopprimer la vérité, says Pascal; and from this 
text, and particularly from the word “ strange,” (as Dr. M’Crie gives 
it, though it would, perhaps, be better “«wnnatural,”) is drawn out 
the silvery thread whereupon is strung the series of sublime reflections 
that follows; but it is all lost on Mr. Pearce and on those who are 
so unhappy as to read his translation for Pascal. ‘To expose, in detail, 
the confusions he has wrought in the passage would occupy (and 
occupy usefully) one half the space of this article. His book, through- 
out, as we have said, is full of such. The very doctrine which the 
original work was written to vindicate he can neither distinguish nor 
designate in English—fluctuating, in his translation (!) of “grace 
efficace” between the words “ effective,” “ effectual,” and “ efficient ;” 
never once, we believe, even by accident, stumbling upon the only 
true and proper term, “ efficacious.” 

Are we not justified in stopping a moment to ask what can be 
the condition of British literature and criticism, when we see a pro- 
fane parody like this upon the first of modern classics issue from 
the metropolitan press, not only unwhipped of criticism, but we 
believe commended by the press, and certainly patronized by the 
public, as may be concluded from the recent appearance of the two 
volumes which profess to give a translation of Faugére’s edition of 
the Pensées?* Of these we have seen only the second volume, 
containing the “Thoughts on Religion,” and find it marked by the 
same want of discrimination that we have so signally noted in the 
translation of the “Provincials.” But we must have done with 
Mr. Pearce. 

On perusing the immortal fragments of Pascal brought together 
by M. Faugeére, one circumstance has struck us at almost every page 
—not so much the fact itself as that we have never seen it noted by 
English writers, or even by French. We allude to the plagiarisms 


° Hear what the British Quarterly (!) says in praise of these and of Mr. Pearce: 
“It would have been difficult, we dare say, upon the whole, to have found a more 
graceful (sic) and successful (src) translator of these volumes than Mr. Pearce, 
known by his previous version of the ‘ Provincial Letters;’ though we yet feel 
bound to think that he allows himself frequently far too much license in render- 
ing the exact statements of Pascal .... Withal, however, there are throughout 
his pages abundant traces of accurate scholarship, pure taste (sic), and, above 
all, of a hearty admiration, and sometimes fine discernment of the beauties of 
Pascal; and we are free, therefore, to commend his volumes as a skilful and 
attractive version of the ‘Thoughts.’ ” 
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made from these “Thoughts” by many of our English classics. 
Our space will only allow us to allude to a few examples. 

Perhaps one of the tritest saws of our criticism, from Pope down- 
wards, is the remark, that the best written books are those which every- 
body thinks he could produce himself; and it is a literal translation 
from the following phrase in Pascal’s admirable Art de Persuader : 
“Les meilleurs livres sont ceux que ceux qui les lisent croient qu’ils 
auraient pu faire.” * Dr. Johnson himself, with all his characteristi- 
cally English arrogance towards the French language and literature, 
has, once at least, drawn from this common source. He apologizes 
to one of his blue-stocking correspondents for the length of his letter 
on the ground that he “had not time to make it shorter ;” and this 
profound mot is credited to him, we believe, to this day. Pascal, 
however, apologized at the end of the sixteenth Provincial, for its 
length, in the following terms: Je n’az fait celle-ci plus longue que 
parceque je n’ai pas eu le loisir de la faire plus courte. Burke, too, 
had read Pascal. In the introduction to his “ Sublime and Beautiful,” 
he lays it down that a definition ought to be the resu/t, not the text, of 
a discourse or treatise. or this he has been repeatedly quoted and 
lauded, in particular by Dugald Stewart, who has, by the way, him- 
self often diluted into his lemonade pages a solid idea from the same 
uncredited source,—thus reversing the reproach of Roscommon, and 
showing that 

The sterling bullion of one Gallic line 

Drawn to Scotch wire, does through whole pages shine. 
Pascal had made the same remark of definitions, but much more 
intelligently, in his fragment on Geometrical method, and had, in 
fact, treated the whole subject—especially the distinction between 
the Real and the Nominal species—in a manner which British 
Jogicians fail as yet to appreciate, if we may judge by one of the 
latest and far the ablest of them, Mr. John Mill. 

The learned reader will probably remember in more than one of 
the college philosophers, who immortalized North Britain towards 
the end of the last century, to have seen Lord Shaftesbury credited 
for having made the heart to be a test of truth, as well as the under- 
standing. Pascal had long before said: Nous connaissons la vérité 
non-seulement par la raison, mais encore par le ceur.t But we 
must cut short our catalogue with one wholesale instance. In Pope’s 
Essay on Man we read :— 


“Some, sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain; 
Some, swell’d to gods, confess even virtue vain.” 


© Faugere, i, 172. { Faugére, ii, 108. 
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Pascal had said: “ Les uns ont voulu renoncer aux passions et devenir 
dieux: les autres ont voulu renoncer a Ja raison et devenir bétes 
brutes.” The same idea recurs in Pope again speaking of man 
generally :— 


“He hangs between, in doubt to act or rest— 
In doubt to deem himself a god or beast.” 


The Second Epistle opens with the famous line: “The proper study 
of mankind is man;” but Pascal had written: L’ étude de [homme 
cest le vrai étude qui lui est propre. In a word, the whole intro- 
duction to Pope’s Second Epistle is borrowed from Pascal:* nay, 
we may go further and say that most of the finest thoughts in this 
celebrated Essay could be pointed out in the same teeming repository. 
Nor is this said in disparagement of Pope, who, at the worst, did 
only what has been done by Shakspeare, Byron, and all the “ better 
brothers.” + Moreover, Pope was only the receiver of the stolen 
goods; the theft itself was probably committed by Bolingbroke— 
“the master of the poct and the song,’—who was at home in the 
French language and literature, and who, moreover, was in France 
at about the date of the first publication of the Pensées. We had 
almost forgotten Junius, the most successful imitator of the “ Pro- 
vincials,” that has yet appeared. It is, perhaps, needless to remark 
that not only are the plan, the tone, and the general character of the 
“ Letters” of Junius an imitation of Pascal, but that also his best 
sarcasms are but the razor-cuts of the keen Frenchman, torn open 
into a gash, in accommodation to the thicker perception and coarser 
fibre of the English public. 

We hope to find room, at an early date, for an extended article 
on Pascal. 

® Cf. especially Faugére, ii, 103. Our passage here inevitably recalls Shak. 
speare. Pascal thus apostrophizes: “Quelle chimére est-ce donc que homme? 
Quelle nouveauté, quel monstre, quel chaos, quel sujet de contradiction, quel 
prodige! Juge de toutes choses, imbecile ver de terre, dépositaire du vrai, cloaque 
d’incertitude et d’erreur, gloire et rebut de l’univers.” Shakspeare, on the other 
hand, gives only the bright side: “ What a piece of work is man; how noble in 
reason; how infinite in faculties; in form and moving how express and ad- 
mirable; in action, how like an angel; in apprehension, how like a God; the 
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beauty of the world, the paragon of animals! 
{ Compare the closing paragraph of the Twelfth Provincial with the noble and 

well-known stanza of our own Bryant. Pascal: “ La vérité subsiste éternellement, 

et triomphe enfin de ses ennemis, parcequ’elle est éternelle et puissante comme 

Dieu méme.” Bryant :— 

“Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again,— 

The eternal years of God are hers: 

But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 

And dies, amid her worshippers.” 
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Art. V—THE INTERMEDIATE STATE, AND THE PUNISH- 
MENT OF THE WICKED. 


Ir has been recently urged with much confidence, and with some show 
both of argument and of critical learning, that it is the doctrine of 
the Bible that human beings are entirely unconscious between death 
and the resurrection, and that the punishment of the wicked will 
be annihilation. Though these errors are not new, and have before 
been thoroughly refuted, yet the earnestness and plausibility with 
which they are now propagated, seem to demand at this time a 
candid and thorough investigation. Most of those who hold them 
are materialists, denying that the soul has any existence distinct 
from that of the physical organization, and affirming that it is only 
an “attribute or result” of the latter. It will be necessary, then, 
as preliminary to the discussion of the topics which will be the 
subject of this article, to prove that the soul has an existence 
distinct from that of the body, and that it may have a separate 
existence. 

I. Among the arguments for the distinct existence of the soul 
are these :— 

1. It is distinct in its attributes and functions. Its attributes are 
not those of matter. The essential attributes of the latter are solidity, 
magnitude, and figure. The human body has these, and is therefore 
material. But there exist in man certain other attributes which can- 
not be referred to matter, and there must be a form of existence to 
which these pertain,—and this we call the soul. The functions of 
the body and those of the soul are distinct. Among the former are 
respiration, circulation, motion, &c.; among the latter, reasoning, 
conception, volition, &e. 

2. The consciousness of personal identity proves the same point. 
During the ordinary term of human life the body is completely 
renovated several times, but the identity of the individual is not af- 
fected. The impressions of which he was the subject, the emotions 
and desires which were active in him during childhood, are fresh in 
the mind of the old man. The soul, which is the seat of these feel- 
ings, has not changed with the body, and he is therefore conscious 
that he is the identical person that he was in his childhood. 

8. Again: were the soul “an attribute, accident, or result of the 
physical organization,” we should expect that there would be more 
agreement than there now is between the powers and the activity 
of the soul and the perfection of the physical system, and that the 
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loss of parts of the body would, in some sense, affect the capacity of 
the soul. There is, doubtless, much truth in the proverb, “A sound 
mind in a sound body;” yet it is manifest, that there exists by no 
means such correspondence between the capacity and activity of the 
soul and the condition of the body, as there must be if the soul has 
no distinct existence. In this connexion it may be remarked that, 
if the idea which we oppose were true, it would be a reasonable in- 
ference that the soul would repose and decay with the repose and 
decay of the physical powers. But philosophers have in their 
dreams solved problems on which they had laboured in vain when 
awake, and, frequently, when the body is almost worn out with disease 
the soul has increased vigour. 

4. We now refer to the teaching of Scripture on this subject, and 
it proves, we believe, conclusively the distinct existence of the soul. 
Matt. x, 28, “Fear not them which kill the body, but are not 
able to kill the soul.” If the soul be an attribute or result of the 
physical organization, having no existence distinct from that of the 
body, then its destruction would occur, at the same time and by the 
same means, with that of the body. Then men could kill the soul. 
2 Cor. v, 8, “ Willing rather to be absent from the body, and to be 
present with the Lord.” ‘The apostle here evidently recognises a 
mode of existence distinct from that of the body. It is said in reply, 
that in the phrase “the body,” he here referred to the Church, which 
is called “the body of Christ” in 1 Cor. xii, 12-27, and Col. i, 18, 24. 
But the whole scope of the apostle’s argument, from 2 Cor. iv, 10 
to v, 9, shows that in the text under consideration he referred to the 
human body in this world, and to nothing else. The expressions 
“mortal flesh,” (iv, 11,) “ outward man,” (iv, 16,) and “ earthly house 
of this tabernacle,” (v, 1,) certainly do not refer to the Church, 
2 Cor. xii, 3, “ Whether in the body or out of the body, I cannot 
tell.” It is plain from this passage that the apostle believed that 
the soul had an existence distinct from that of the body, otherwise 
he would have known that he was still “ in the body” when “ caught 
up into paradise.” We might refer also to Eccles. xii, 7; Micah vi, 7; 
Luke xxiii, 46; xxiv, 39; Acts ii, 31; vii, 59; xxiii, 8; 2 Cor. iv, 16, 
and to numerous other passages. 

II. We proceed now to show that the soul is conscious between 
death and the resurrection. 

1. The Bible teaches that the dead, both righteous and wicked, 
are conscious. ‘This has been the nearly universal belief of Christians 
from the days of the apostles. They who oppose this doctrine refer 
to a number of passages, contained, with a single exception, in the 
Old Testament. While we believe that this part of the Bible, equally 
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with the New Testament, was the work of inspiration, and therefore 
authoritative, it is evident, we think, that its light is not so full and 
so clear as that of the New Testament on many subjects, and partic- 
ularly those which refer to the future state. ‘These were more clearly 
revealed when Christ “ brought life and immortality to light through 
the gospel.” The writers of the Old Testament generally speak of 
death as to its effects on the physical organization, and its results 
in relation to the concerns and interests of this world. They speak 
just as we frequently do of death and the grave. We admonish. 
our fellow-men to work while the day lasts, because the night cometh, 
and that in the grave there is no knowledge or work; and so did those 
writers. But neither they nor we, in these expressions, assert any- 
thing for or against the unconsciousness of the soul. We do not be- 
lieve, and we suppose that they did not believe, that the soul is buried 
with the body in the grave. We thus explain Job xiv, 12; Psa. xlix, 14; 
exy, 17; Keel. ix, 10, and Isa. xxxviii, 18, 19 as referring to physical 
death, and to the grave as the silent receptacle of the body after the 
soul has left it. 

There are two passages, however, which, in the view of some, may 
require more extended examination. Psa. exlvi, 4, “In that very day 
his thoughts perish,” has been regarded by some as containing con- 
clusive proof that the souls of the dead are unconscious. The 
argument depends entirely on the force of the word “thoughts.” It 
may mean either the act, or the result of thinking. If used here in 
the former sense, it might favour the idea of the unconsciousness of 
the soul in the intermediate state, for we can hardly conceive of a 
conscious intelligent spirit without the act of thought. But the plain 
sense of the passage is this,—that in the day of a man’s death his 
plans, purposes, and counsels are brought to nothing. The word 
used in the original fully confirms this explanation. It is rindy, 
a plural noun derived from the verb nay, “to mould, to forge; and 
trop. of the mind, which forms or moulds anything by revolving it”— 
Gesenius. ‘The noun means, then, a device or counsel, the result, 
not the act, of thinking. ‘The passage, therefore, proves nothing on 
the point in question. 

Keel. ix, 5, “ For the dead know not anything,” is a text, perhaps, 
quoted more frequently and with more confidence than any other, 
by those who deny the consciousness of the soul after the death of 
the body, but they always stop at the end of this clause. The wise 
man continues in these words, “neither have they any more a re- 
ward.” “If the one clause is to have its most obvious import, no 
good reason can be urged why the other should not. ‘Then we have 
the late doctrine of Dr. Walsh fully established, that death is the 
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final and utter end of the wicked,—that for them there is no judg- 
ment, no resurrection, no future punishment.’* The concluding 
clause of the next verse settles the meaning of the whole passage; 
“neither have they any more a portion forever in anything that is 
done under the sun.” The passage, if it proves anything in reference 
to the state of the soul after death, proves too much. It plainly re- 
fers to this world, and to the knowledge, interest, and portion which 
the dead have in its concerns. 

The passage in the New ‘I'estament referred to above, is Acts ii, 34, 
“ David is not ascended into the heavens.” We do not know that it 
is necessary to suppose that the souls of the righteous dead, if 
conscious, have “ascended into the heavens.” ‘They may exist in a 
state of consciousness elsewhere, which sufficiently answers the argu- 
ment from this passage. 

There seems, then, to be but little, if any support in the Scripture 
to the idea of our opponents, while in favour of the contrary doctrine 
there are a number of decisive passages. We quote some of them:— 

Matt. xvii, 8, “There appeared Moses and Elias talking with 
him.” ‘This is explained by the writers under review in two ways. 
Mr. Z. Campbell says,t “This account furnishes no proof that either 
Moses or Elias was ever on that mountain. ‘The whole was a vision.” 
He infers this from the 9th verse, “Tell the vision to no man.”’ 
The word épaua, here rendered “ vision,” might have been rendered 
“spectacle” or “sight;” and that this would have been the more ap- 
propriate rendering is manifest from the account, in Mark ix, 9, of 
what Christ said to the three disciples, “ He charged them that they 
should tell no man what things they had seen.” Mr. Storrs} ex- 
plains the matter thus :—“ As to Moses, it seems likely that he was 
raised from the dead, and hence at the transfiguration the kingdom 
of God was presented in miniature: Christ in his glory, Elias the 
representative of all that will be changed without dying, and Moses 
the representative of all that sleep in death.” This is quite plausible, 
but an insuperable objection to this view is that it makes Moses 
“the first-fruits of them that slept,” and “the first-born from the 
dead.” Mr. Storrs endeavours to surmount this difficulty, by saying, 
“Tt is not true, in an absolute sense, that Christ was the first-born 
from the dead: for Elisha raised the widow’s son. Our Lord also 
raised several from the dead before his resurrection.” But these 
cases are entirely irrelevant. It is true that these persons were 
restored to life, after they had really died; but none of us, not even 

© J. Litch, on the Doom of the Wicked. 

7 “Age of Gospel Light,” p. 22. 
} Bible Examiner.—The Intermediate State, No. 1, p. 10. 
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Mr. Storrs, will say that they were instances of the resurrection. 
They were not instances of that change which will come upon all the 
dead, and of which Christ’s resurrection was truly and “in an ab- 
solute sense” the first-fruits, and the pledge. These persons, who 
were miraculously raised to life, had not received their incorruptible 
bodies, but were still liable, and in process of time again became 
subject, to death, and will be, with the rest of mankind, subjects of the 
resurrection. But Moses, if Mr. Storrs’s view is correct,—that he, in 
the representation of the kingdom of God on Mount Tabor, was the 
representative of those who should be the subjects of the resurrection,—- 
had been, previously to Christ, properly a subject of the resurrection, 
had received his “ spiritual, glorious body :” then he, not Christ, was 
“the first-fruits” of them that siept. It is clear, then, that Moses, 
though his body had not yet been raised from the dead, was conscious 
at the time of the transfiguration. 

Matt. xxii, 32, “I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob. God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living.” It is said that Christ used this expression to prove not the 
consciousness of the soul after death, but the resurrection of the 
dead. It is true that Christ designed to teach the resurrection of 
the dead; but it is equally true that he asserted that those patriarchs, 
though they had been physically dead for centuries, had, when he 
was speaking, a conscious existence. ‘This remark of Christ, while 
it silenced the Sadducees in reference to the resurrection, was also 
fatal to their notion that a person has no conscious existence after 
the death of the body, and, without doubt, Christ intended to be so 
understood. 

The case of the rich man and Lazarus is also in point. Both 
had died, yet both were conscious, though the resurrection had not 
occurred, for the five brethren of the rich man were yet alive. It is 
said that this is a parable. Many commentators have, we think with 
good reason, considered the account in Luke xvi, 19-31 rather as a 
narration of what had really occurred. But if it is a parable, and 
even if, as Mr. Storrs,* in common with the advocates of universal 
salvation, explains its meaning, it refers to the relative national or 
moral condition and privileges of the Jews and the Gentiles after 
the former had rejected the Saviour, still it not merely favours but 
fully sustains the doctrine of the consciousness of the soul after 
death. Christ represents a man who had been, during his life, 
possessed of great wealth, and though not, it may be, immoral or 
vicious, yet worldly and forgetful of God; also a good man, who had 
been, during his life, not only deprived of temporal comforts, but 
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reduced to the most abject penury. He speaks of them both as 
having died, and as being conscious, the former in misery, and the 
latter in happiness. Whether he designed to illustrate the influence 
of present worldliness on the condition of man in the future state, or 
the past and future relative condition of Jews and Gentiles, it is 
certain that, in his illustration, he recognised the consciousness of 
the soul after death, and if this is a false idea, then Christ used false- 
hood to illustrate truth. 

Phil. i, 21, “To die is gain.” Mr. Storrs* explains this passage 
thus :—“ ‘ For to me to live is Christ, (is to magnify Christ,) and 
to die is ‘gain.’ ‘Gain, for whom? I answer, ‘for Christ ;’ for 
thereby Christ will be magnified even more than by my life.” But 
Paul declares that to himself death would be gain, “ To me, to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain.” That he refers to himself, and 
what would be desirable in relation to himself, is evident from the 
23d and 24th verses, “I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire 
to depart, and to be with Christ; which is far better. Nevertheless, 
to abide in the flesh is more needful for you.” The reason of his per- 
plexity, of his being “in a strait betwixt two,” was this, that it was 
for the good of the Church that he should live, but for himself it 
was more desirable that he should die, and more desirable, because 
he should then be in a state of conscious existence with Christ. 
With his burning zeal for Christ, and his ardent love for the Church, 
he would have much preferred twenty years more of usefulness to 
the Church and the world to the same period of unconsciousness. 

Rev. vi, 9-11, “I saw under the altar the souls of them that were 
slain for the word of God, and for the testimony which they held: 
and they cried with a loud voice, saying, How long, O Lord, dost 
thou not judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth? 
And white robes were given unto every one of them; and it was said 
unto them, that they should rest yet for a little season, until their 
fellow-servants also and their brethren, that should be killed as they 
were, should be fulfilled.” In endeavouring to dispose of this passage, 
which is so conclusively in our favour, Mr. Storrs asks, “ Had those 
souls any conscious being at the time John saw them and heard their 
cry? So far from it they were not born for several hundred years 
after John saw them.” We certainly cannot see, and we think that 
it will be difficult for Mr. 8. to explain, what his question and answer 
have to do with the bearing of the text on the point at issue. It 
does not in the least affect the argument, whether John saw, in his 
vision, what was then actually taking place, or what should take 
place after an interval of centuries. Mr. 8S. proceeds to show that 
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the scene which John viewed was the persecution of the Christians 
under the Papacy, and that the ery which he heard was the utterance 
of their feelings, while they were yet alive, in view of the prolonga- 
tion of that persecution. But John, in his vision, saw these souls 
as having been slain, as being now at rest, and waiting till their 
brethren should be slain also. This is evident from the answer given 
to them; “that they should rest yet for a little season, until their 
fellow-servants also and their brethren, that should be killed as they 
were, should be fulfilled.” Mr. S. objects, that “ to suppose the feel- 
ings expressed, under the fifth seal, by the martyrs were their feel- 
ings after they left this world, is to suppose that they were not 
happy, if they were conscious.” We do not see that their words 
necessarily indicate unhappiness. ‘They imply rather that those who 
uttered them longed for the judgment-day, when their blood should 
be avenged on their enemies, and they should be fully rewarded. 
We doubt not that the conscious souls of the righteous are anti- 
cipating with great longings “the day of the revelation of the 
righteous judgment of God,” while the wicked are waiting for it 
with gloomy forebodings. here is also some argument for the idea 
that the soul does not sleep in the dust with the body, in the fact 
that in the Scripture no mention is made of its resurrection, while 
there are many references to the resurrection of the body. 

2. We have some presumptive argument for the doctrine we 
advocate, in what is often witnessed at the death of Christians. 
When the eyes of the body are closed to all earthly objects, and the 
ear no longer notices the affectionate words of dearest friends, the 
soul seems to look into the spiritual world, and to hear seraphic 
music, and, as she flutters awhile on the confines of time, seems to be 
pluming her wings for flight. Can we suppose that she sinks at once 
into unconsciousness? ‘The well-known trance of Mr. Tennent 
affords, at least, matter of serious thought in its bearings upon this 
subject. 

8. It is sometimes objected to this view, that if the righteous 
exist after death in conscious happiness, and the wicked in conscious 
misery, then the state of reward and punishment has commenced, 
and the judgment-day will be useless. We believe that the souls 
of the righteous, in the intermediate state, are happy, though they 
have not yet fully received their reward. Paul being now “absent 
from the body, and present with the Lord,” is happy, though he has 
not yet received the “crown of righteousness which the Lord, the 
righteous judge, shall give him at that day.” Peter has not yet 
had “an entrance ministered unto him abundantly into the ever- 
lasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ;” but he 
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is not, therefore, unconscious or unhappy. So of all who have died 
in the faith. They have not yet been fully made “ partakers of the 
inheritance of the saints in light,” but they are happy. ‘To be free 
from the cares, and trials, and uncertainty of this probationary state ; 
from the society of wicked men, from their influence and that of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil; to be absolutely certain that heaven 
shall be their eternal home; to gaze with purified and greatly increased 
powers of perception on “the things which God hath prepared for 
them ;” to unite in ascriptions of praise to God and the Lamb, will 
be happiness far beyond what we can experience in this world, and 
yet how far short of that fulness of joy which shall be theirs when 
the Judge shall say, “Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world!’ We 
believe also that the souls of the wicked in the intermediate state 
are miserable, though not, in the proper sense of the word, punished, 
for they have not yet received their sentence. The assurance that 
the door of hope is closed, that they are forever lost, and the “ certain 
fearful looking-for of judgment and fiery indignation” will be misery. 
Yet it is not strictly the punishment of their sins. That will not 
be inflicted until they hear, from the mouth of their Judge, the 
terrible denunciation, “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire.” Of the fallen angels, mentioned in Jude 6, Mr. Storrs says, 
“I suppose it will be admitted by all that the fallen angels are now 
tormented ; but that is not the punishment they are to have for their 
sins, though it is a consequence of their sins.” We say the same 
of the souls of wicked men now in hell, and with as good reasons. 

III. Having presented some arguments for the consciousness of 
the soul between death and the resurrection, we proceed to in- 
quire, Will the souls of both the righteous and the wicked exist 
forever ? 

1. It is generally conceded that we cannot, apart from the Scriptures, 
prove conclusively the immortality of the soul,—neither the meta- 
physical nor the moral arguments in favour of its immortality amount 
to demonstration. 

But none who believe in the Bible will admit that the soul is 
essentially indestructible, in such a sense that it exists by a necessity 
of its own nature. It exists because God created it; and he who 
created, can, if he will, annihilate it. After all our metaphysical 
and moral reasoning upon the subject, if it can be shown that the 
Bible clearly asserts that God will annihilate the souls of the wicked, 
the question will be entirely settled in the minds of all who believe 
that it teaches what will be the destiny, in the future state, of the 
righteous and the wicked. 
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2. We turn then to the Bible for entire assurance on the great 
question of the soul’s immortality; and here is assurance found. 
Yet, in the Bible, we think, there is no passage which can be strictly 
said to declare that all human souls are immortal. Some have sup- 
posed that the account of the creation of the soul, given in Gen. ii, 7, 
contains an intimation of its immortality. If there be in this verse 
such an intimation, it must be found either in the expression “the 
Lord God . . . . breathed into his nostrils,” or in the phrases, “breath 
of life,” and “man became a living soul.” If it be in the former 
phrase, then the idea is that God infused a portion of himself, of his 
own divinity, into the human body at that time. But few will ad- 
mit this idea. Most of us think that there is more poetry than truth 
in the line of one of our hymns: “Our souls are his immortal 
breath.” If the proof is sought in the phrases, “breath of life,” and 
“living soul,” these do not prove anything; for both of them are 
applied, in the first chapters of Genesis, to brutes, and prove the 
same thing concerning them. Thus the words in Gen. vii, 15, and 
in Gen. i, 20 rendered life, are the same with those rendered in 
Gen. ii, 7, “a living soul.” 

2 Tim. i, 10 has been thought by some to teach the immortality 
of all human souls. But the word translated immortality, as well as 
the scope of the context, shows that it is not the continued existence 
of all human beings, but the glorified condition of the saints which is 
referred to. The word here rendered “immortality” is d@8apoia, 
properly “incorruption,” from a priv. and @¥eipw, to corrupt, which 
is used and similarly translated also in Rom. ii, 7, where its meaning 
cannot be questioned. It is used again in 1 Cor. xv, 42, 50, 53, 54, 
and translated “incorruption,” and refers not to the future condition 
of all men, but to that of the saints; also in Sept., Wisdom ii, 23, 
and vi, 19,20. The adjective d@8aproc, from which ad@¥8apoia is de- 
rived, is used in several places in the New Testament, referring twice 
to the Deity, viz. in Rom. i, 23; 1 Tim. i, 17, and in other places to 
the reward of the righteous, as 1 Cor. ix, 25; 1 Pet.i,4. Both the 
noun and the adjective are used in a somewhat modified sense for 
that which is pure and true—as in Eph. vi, 24, and 1 Pet. i, 23; iii, 4. 
Robinson, in speaking of this text, (2 Tim. i, 10,) says, that the phrase 
Cwv kai d¢Yapoiay is used here by hendiadys for ¢wiv dpdapror, 
and that it refers to the future life and happiness of the saints. 
We regard the meaning of the whole passage to be this,—that Christ 
hath, authoritatively and more clearly than had before been done, 
revealed the future state of blessedness of the righteous. It is true 
that the pious of the earlier dispensations “desired a better country, 
that is, a heavenly,” and “had respect unto the recompense of re- 
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ward ;” yet there was needed a clearer and more decisive revelation 
of this truth, and this text affirms that Christ made such a revelation, 
The 9th verse plainly speaks of the followers of Christ only, and 
we think that it is hardly susceptible of proof that the 10th was de- 
signed to have any more comprehensive reference. 

The only passages in the Bible which clearly teach the endless 
existence of all human beings, are those which speak of the endless 
happiness of the righteous and the endless misery of the wicked. 
If then the Bible does not teach that the punishment of the wicked 
shall be endless, it does not teach that they shall exist forever, and 
the question is resolved into this, “ Shall the wicked exist forever in 
misery?” The Bible answers this question, we believe, affirmatively. 
We examine first those passages which the advocates of annihilation 
claim as favouring and teaching their views. Their Scripture argu- 
ment is threefold. 1. That the Bible teaches that immortality is 
only through Christ—that they who have not faith in him, will not 
have immortality; 2. That the penalty of Adam’s transgression 
was death, and that death is equivalent to extinction of being; and 
3. That many passages of Scripture assert directly that the wicked 
will be annihilated. 

1. It is said, “that we have proof from various passages in the 
Bible that the immortality of the soul is only through faith in 
Christ.” John x, 28, “I give unto them eternal life.” 1 John vy, 12, 
“He that hath the Son hath life,” are instances. John iii, 15, 36; 
v, 40; xx, 31; Rom. vi, 23, and numerous other passages, are to the 
same purpose. If it is admitted that the phrases “/zfe” in some, 
and “ eternal life” in other of these passages mean only the existence 
of the soul forever, the question is settled. But this, the very point 
to be proved, is assumed by Mr. Storrs. That they mean something 
else, we shall show hereafter, only remarking here that the “life,” 
of which John speaks in his first epistle, is something which the 
Christian “hath” in this world; but Mr. Storrs and others who 
believe with him understand it as not enjoyed till after the resurrec- 
tion.* Rom.ii,7, “ Who seek for glory, and honour, and immortality,” 
is also adduced as proof that the immortality of the soul is the portion 
only of the believer. We remark here that the words “immortal” 
and “immortality” are ambiguous. They may refer simply to the 
existence of the soul as continued forever; and in this sense we 
say that immortality pertains to all men. These words are also 
used to signify the freedom of both soul and body from that corrup- 
tion which is the result of sin. In the latter sense we regard “im- 
mortality” as the portion only of such as are described in Rom. ii, 7. 

* Storrs’s Six Sermons, p. 81. 
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Mr. Storrs regards it as used in the former sense here, as well as in 
each of the four other passages in the New Testament where the 
word occurs. In discussing 2 Tim. i, 10, we showed from the etymo- 
logy and the usus loquendi of the word é@dapoia, here (Rom. ii, 7) 
rendered immortality, that it includes another idea than mere con- 
tinued existence; and we might have remarked that when they would 
convey the idea of perpetual existence, the Greek writers, both sacred 
and profane, use the words d8dvaroc for “immortal,” and adavacia 
for “immortality;” and avoid the ambiguity of which Mr. Storrs 
has taken advantage. Instances of this use of d8avacia are found 
in 1 Cor. xv, 53, 54; also in Plato’s Pheedrus 246, a, and in Lucian’s 
Deorum Dialogi iv, 5. The use of this word in 1 Tim. vi, 16 is the 
same, and the doctrine of the passage is that Christ, declared in the 
15th verse to be “King of kings and Lord of lords,” alone hath 
immortality or perpetual existence, i. e. of himself independently ; 
while angels and men, whether good or bad, received it from him 
at their creation. ’‘Ad’dvaro¢ is not found in the Bible, but its use 
is very frequent in the classic writers, and always in this sense of 
existence continued forever. It is plain, then, that this passage, on 
which so much stress is laid by the annihilationists, affords them 
no support. 

2. It is said, “that the penalty of Adam’s transgression was 
‘death, and that death is equivalent to ‘extinction or cessation of 
being, or annihilation.” We remark in reply, that death does 
not mean extinction or cessation of existence, but of life. The whole 
force of this part of the Scripture argument of the advocates of 
annihilation depends upon the confusion of the two ideas, existence 
and life. Thus Mr. Storrs says, p. 19, “ Die and death primarily 
signify to come to nothing—the extinction of life ;” that is, “ extinc- 
tion of life” is the same as “to come to nothing” or annihilation. 
In other places he speaks of “to cease to have existence” and 
“cessation of being” as equivalent to the term “death.” All will 
admit that the penalty of Adam’s sin was “death;” but the point 
to be settled is this, Does “death” mean “ extinction, or cessation of 
existence?” Mr. 8. assumes that it does; we deny it. Life and 
existence are essentially different. Webster gives a good definition 
of the former; that it is “that state of animals and plants, or of an 
organized being, in which its natural functions and motions are per- 
formed.” He defines the latter to be “the state of being.” Death 
is the opposite of life, not of existence or creation. The opposite 
of these two is annihilation. As a state it is opposed to existence; 
as an act, to creation. Then death and annihilation are essentially 
different. A stone or a clod of earth exists; it has not life. Trees, 
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beasts, men exist; they may have life. What the essence of life is 
we do not know; with many of its phenomena we are acquainted. 
We may describe these phenomena as the performance of certain 
functions in consequence of an energy or tendency in that which lives. 
Thus a tree lives when it elaborates sap, puts forth leaves, blossoms, 
and fruit. When it can no longer do this, it is dead, though it has 
not ceased to exist. Death is not, in this case, the cessation of ex- 
istence, but of life. The same is true of the life of man. We re- 
gard this as twofold, answering to the twofold distinction in our nature, 
that of body and soul, material and immaterial, physical and spiritual. 
We speak then of life, as pertaining to the body and to the soul, 
and the life of each is essentially distinct in functions, phenomena, 
and the means of extinction. That which affects and even destroys 
one may not affect the other. ‘The functions of the former are those 
by which the physical organization is developed, matured, and 
renovated. The soul includes both mind and spirit, and the life of 
the soul is either mental or spiritual. As mind it has life, and per- 
forms the various functions of thought, emotion, volition, &c. As 
spirit it has also life with its appropriate functions, among which 
may be mentioned the appreciation of moral truth and duty, the 
tendency to love that which is good and pure, and especially to love 
God supremely, as he is supremely good and pure, the capacity of 
knowing, loving, serving, and living in communion with God, or 
rather, perhaps, the development and exercise of that capacity. When 
the functions of physical life have entirely ceased, the body is dead, 
though it still exists with all the organs to which those functions 
pertained. The same is true of spiritual life. When, from any cause, 
its functions cease, spiritual death ensues, though the soul to which 
those spiritual functions pertained, still exists and still has mental 
life. As physical life, when in perfection, is a source and means of 
physical enjoyment, and as intellectual life affords intellectual enjoy- 
ment, so spiritual happiness is the result of spiritual life. God de- 
signed that man should be happy in the development and exercise 
of the functions of spiritual life, and in its absence there can be no 
spiritual happiness. As man then became spiritually dead, he be- 
came miserable, and eternal death, which is only spiritual death con- 
tinued forever in the future state, will always have, as its result, 
eternal misery. ternal life, which is spiritual life continued through 
the intermediate state, and then after the reunion of the soul with 
its glorified body, will also have, as its result, eternal happiness. 
We regard the common statement, which makes eternal life and 
eternal happiness synonymous, and also eternal death and eternal 
misery, as inaccurate. ‘Ihe latter, in each case, is the sure result 
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of the former, so constantly and intimately connected, that they have 
been frequently confounded. 

With these preliminary remarks on the nature of death, and par- 
ticularly of spiritual death, which we have considered necessary as 
preparatory for our further discussion, we now examine the question, 
What was the penalty inflicted on Adam? The authors under re- 
view take the position that it was the loss of “soul-immortality,” 
meaning thereby annihilation. There is not a passage in the Bible 
which sustains this position. It is claimed, indeed, by Mr. Storrs 
that the tree of life was the sign and the means of the continued 
existence of the whole man, both body and soul, and that, being ex- 
cluded from that tree, he was cut off from immortality—he lost the 
immortality of both body and soul. That continued existence was, 
in some sense, dependent on access to the tree of life, seems evident 
from Gen. iii, 22, “ Lest he put forth his hand, and take also of the 
tree of life, and eat and live forever.” Archbishop Whately says, 
“That our first parents would have been exempt from death but for 
a change introduced into their nature at the fall, is by some persons 
taken for granted very hastily. The Scripture account in Genesis 
rather implies the contrary; namely, that they were to be preserved 
from death by the continual use of a certain medicine (as it may be 
called) appointed for that purpose,—‘ the fruit of the tree of life.’ ” * 

The same idea is presented by Watson in his Institutes, and in 
his Sermon on “The Tree of Life.” This seems a very probable 
view of the subject; yet we may regard access to the tree of life 
as of higher import, and as conferring benefits greater than this, in 
connexion with the life of the soul, not as the means of its continued 
existence, but as Watson says, in his sermon on The Tree of Life, 
“It was not only the means of sustaining the immortality of the 
body, but the pledge of spiritual life here, and of a higher and more 
glorious life in a future state to which man might pass, not, indeed, 
by death, but by translation.” Excluded from the tree of life, Adam 
became the subject of physical death, and was cut off from the pledge 
and hope of that higher spiritual life in this and the future state. 
The latter was restored to him in the promised “ Seed of the woman.” 
If this be the import of the tree of life, and the effect of exclusion 
from it, there is in it no support for the idea of Mr. Storrs. 

We object, also, that the penalty of the law could not have been 
annihilation, because that penalty was not, in any sense or degree, 
inflicted on Adam “in the day” of his sin. The denunciation, the 
penalty was, “In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die.” Mr. Storrs thinks that he finds relief from the pressure of 
® Scripture Revelations of the Future State. 
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this objection in the idiomatic form of expression used in the 
original. He says, “The penalty was not, ‘In the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die, but as the Hebrew language has it, 
‘dying thou shalt die.” That very day the whole man commenced 
dying.” Those who are but slightly acquainted with the Hebrew 
idiom, very well know that our version conveys precisely the 
meaning of the original, and Mr. Storrs’s attempt to answer this 
objection entirely fails. The expression in the Hebrew is nvm nit, 
the inf. abs. with fut. kal denoting certainty.* The same phrase 
is used by God to Abimelech, in Gen. xx, 7; by Saul to Jonathan, 
1 Sam. xiv, 44; by Saul to Ahimelech, 1 Sam. xxii, 16; by Solomon 
to Shimei, 1 Kings ii, 37, 42,—in each of which cases it is manifest 
that certain and not lingering death was threatened. 

We proceed to state in what, according to our view, the penalty 
inflicted on Adam consisted. It was in physical and spiritual death, 
the former affecting the body, the latter the soul as spirit; not anni- 
hilation in either case, but a cessation of their appropriate functions. 
First, Physical death. As we have said, we do not see why the body 
of Adam, constituted as our bodies now are, though not diseased, 
would not, even without the violation of a single natural law, in 
process of time have worn out, have died, but for the renovating 
power of the tree of life. Access to that tree having been cut off, 
Adam’s assurance of continued physical life was destroyed. From 
being possessed of a perfectly healthful and vigorous physical system 
and the means of its perpetual renovation, he became the subject of 
disease and death. Physical death, then, came upon our race in view 
of Adam’s sin, and we may regard it as a part of the penalty, though 
it was not at once fully inflicted. God, in his infinite love, delayed 
the complete infliction of this part of the penalty to give to Adam 
an opportunity for repentance. Adam, doubtless, understood the de- 
nunciation of the penalty to refer to physical death, and Paul teaches 
the same thing in 1 Cor. xv, 20, 22, where the statement in the 20th 
verse, that Christ is “become the first-fruits of them that slept,” 
is conclusive proof that the death referred to in the 22d verse, “as 
in Adam all die,” is physical death; else Christ was the subject of 
spiritual death and a spiritual resurrection, that is, of depravity 
and the new-birth. The other, and, as we believe, the chief part of 
the penalty, that which affected the soul, was inflicted in the day 
and at the very moment of Adam’s sin. Some call this “original 
sin;” others, “native depravity ;” we have called it “spiritual death.” 
This Adam suffered in the day of his transgression. The functions 
of spiritual life at once ceased; his soul was at once alienated from 


© Nordheimer’s Heb. Gr., vol. ii, p. 200, and Stuart’s Heb. Gr., p. 206. 
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God. This condition he transmitted to his posterity, so that his 
first-born was a fratricide, and within nine generations all his des- 
cendants, then on the earth, with the exception of a single family, 
had become so wicked that they were destroyed by the flood. 
In this transmitted tendency we find the only explanation of the 
manifest fact that young children exhibit, not perversity only, but 
depravity long before they can understand the nature or the results 
of their conduct. This death may be continued forever, and eternal 
death is not, then, impossible, though there be a continued conscious 
existence of the soul. It is an eternal alienation from God, an eternal 
cessation or absence of spiritual life. That alienation from God 
and an utter want of spiritual life was endured by Adam, and that 
it is the state of all who have not been quickened to new life by the 
instrumentality of the gospel and the agency of the Holy Ghost, 
is plainly taught in the Bible. Rom. v, 15, “If through the of- 
fence of one many be dead.” 2 Cor. v, 14, “If one died for all, 
then were all dead.” ol. ii, 13, “You, being dead in your sins, 
hath he quickened/” So also Rom. v, 17; viii,6; Ephes. ii, 1; v, 14; 
1 Tim. v, 6; 1 John iii, 14; Jude 12, &e. The life which Christ 
came to bestow in this world and in the future world, is the opposite 
of spiritual death, and is referred to in the following among other 
passages. Rom. vi, 13, “As those that are alive from the dead.” 
1 John iii, 14, “ We have passed from death unto life.” 1 John v, 12, 
“ He that hath the Son hath life.” John v, 24, “Is passed from death 
unto life.” That this is not a merely relative change in the pros- 
pects of the person who is its subject, as Mr. Storrs seems to argue,* 
but an absolute change in his present condition in respect to his 
feelings and tendencies, including, it is true, a change in his prospects, 
is evident, not only from the scope of the passages quoted, but from 
the experience of every converted man. We might refer to numer- 
ous other passages, which, by direct assertion or plain implication, 
teach that the life which was obtained for us by the death of Christ, 
and made ours through faith in him, is not the immortality of the 
soul, but a restoration to spiritual life in this world. 

3. Our opponents claim that many passages in the Bible teach 
the final annihilation of the wicked, and we claim that many pas- 
sages teach their endless punishment. ‘These two ideas are plainly 
contradictory, and cannot both be taught in the Bible. We shall 
candidly, and with an earnest desire not to pervert or misinterpret 
any declaration of the word of God, examine both sets of passages, 
remarking here, that it will be important to distinguish between those 
which are designed to state definitely what the punishment of the 


© Six Sermons, p. 81. 
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wicked shall be in the future world, and those which speak only in 
general terms of the destructive consequences of sin; and that, as 
we said above, while we regard the Old Testament as authority 
on this and other points of doctrine, we regard the teaching of the 
New Testament as clearer and more decisive. We notice, first, 
those passages which our opponents claim as favourable to their view. 

They quote about thirty passages. Most of them speak of the 
fate of the sinner as “death,” “ destruction,” “perishing,” &c. Thus: 
Rom. i, 32, “They that commit such things are worthy of death.” 
Acts iii, 28, “Every soul that will not hear that prophet shall be 
destroyed from among the people.” 2 Pet. ii, 12, “ These shall utterly 
perish” (original, “shall be utterly corrupted”) “in their own cor- 
ruption.” It is plain that the two last quoted, and a large number 
of other passages which speak of the “ destruction” and the “ perish- 
ing” of the wicked, mean nothing more than the death of the wicked. 
The same terms are used in reference to the righteous, as Isa. lvii, 1, 
“The righteous perisheth.” Acts ix, 21, “Is not this he” (speak- 
ing of Saul) “that destroyed them which called on this name at 
Jerusalem?” Also Eccles. vii, 15; Psa. lxix, 4; Jobix, 22; Luke 
xi, 51; xix,47. These phrases either do not prove the annihilation of 
the wicked in the passages in which they are spoken of, or they do 
prove also the annihilation of the righteous in the passages in which 
they are referred to. It is plain, then, that they mean simply “ death,” 
and refer in some cases to physical death, and in some cases to 
spiritual and eternal death—the death of the soul, which, as we have 
showed, is not annihilation. ‘The passages which use these terms, 
in speaking of the punishment of the wicked, include nearly all that 
are relied on to sustain the doctrine of annihilation, and prove no- 
thing in reference to the duration of the punishment of the wicked. 
There are, however, a few passages which deserve special notice, as 
the form of expression used in them is somewhat stronger than those 
just examined. It is said of the wicked, in Psa. civ, 35, “Let the 
wicked be no more;” in Psa. xxxvii, 10, “ Yet a little while, and the 
wicked shall not be;” and in Job vi, 18, “They go to nothing and 
perish.” These expressions are equivalent to death, and refer each 
of them to the end of the earthly existence, as an examination of 
the passages will satisfy any candid inquirer. If they teach the 
annihilation of the wicked at all, they teach that it will take place 
when they leave this world, and therefore exclude the idea of the 
resurrection and the judgment, and prove too much, even for our 
opponents. Psa. xcvii, 3, “A fire goeth before him, and burneth up 
his enemies round about.” Much stress is laid upon the phrase, 
“burneth up,” as meaning complete annihilation. The psalmist is 
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here depicting what was then occurring, whereas the annihilation 
of the wicked, according to those who teach it, will not take place 
till the end of the world. ‘The first three verses of this psalm are 
a highly poetic description of the destruction of God’s enemies from 
the earth. The same remark is applicable to Psa. xxxvii, 20, which 
is another passage on which they very much rely. Obad. 16, “ They 
[the heathen] shall be as though they had not been.” To under- 
stand any prophecy we must consider its scope or design. The pro- 
phecy of Obadiah was delivered on account of the tyranny of the 
Edomites over the Jews, and in this verse it is said that the heathen 
should do the same against Edom, that Edom had done against Judah. 
This was accomplished -a few years after, when the Babylonians, 
under Nebuchadnezzar, ravaged Idumea. In this verse it is pro- 
phesied of the Babylonians, who are meant by “the heathen,” that 
they should be destroyed, not as individuals, but that nationally they 
should cease to exist—should “be as though they had not been.” 
The same thing is prophesied against Edom in the 18th verse, “ There 
shall not be any remaining of the house of Esau.” It is plain that 
in these two verses there is no reference whatever to the future 
condition either of the Babylonians or of the Edomites as individuals, 
but to their utter extinction as nations; and in this sense the pre- 
diction has long since been fulfilled. The last passage is contained 
in Mal. iv, 1, “The day that cometh shall burn them up.” This 
passage, doubtless, refers to the day of judgment; and if it teaches 
the annihilation of the wicked, it teaches also that their annihilation 
will take place on that day,—“ the day shall burn them up.” But 
our opponents admit that all the wicked will exist and suffer a period 
of time, after the day of judgment, more or less prolonged, according 
to their demerit. This passage, we think, teaches only that the 
punishment of the wicked—here, as frequently elsewhere in the 
Bible, represented figuratively by fire—will commence on the day 
of judgment, but does not teach anything concerning the duration 
of that punishment. Reference to the Hebrew corroborates this 
view of the meaning of the phrase “burn up.” The word so trans- 
lated here is ppd, pihel, from i>, which, in the pihel species, ac- 
cording to Gesenius, means “to make burn or kindle.” The same 
verb is used in the same species in Psa. cvi, 18, where it is said, 
“The flame burnt up the wicked,” meaning Dathan, Abiram, and 
their company, upon whom fire from the Lord kindled. Numb. xvi, 35. 
They were not at that time annihilated, yet this text says that they 
were “burnt up.” The same verb is used, and in the same species 
also, in Psa. xcvii, 3, already examined. Each of these passages teaches 
only that fire shall kindle upon the wicked. 
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We now turn to the passages which teach that the wicked shall 
exist forever, and endure punishment forever. There are many, 
both in the Old and the New Testament, which are, in our view, clear 
on this point. We shall discuss only those which seem to us to be 
decisive, and to admit of no other meaning. Matt. xxv, 46, “ These 
shall go away into everlasting punishment.” It is said, by our op- 
ponents, that “everlasting” is frequently used in the Scriptures for 
that which has an end, and two phrases are quoted,—“ the everlasting 
hills,” Gen. xlix, 26; and “the everlasting mountains,” Hab. iii, 6. 
Both of these will be found, by examination, to be parts of highly 
poetic descriptions; and the figurative use of this word, in such a 
connexion, is no argument against its literal use in the simple and 
direct statement of the punishment of the wicked as given by our 
Saviour. There are a number of other passages in the Old Testa- 
ment in which the same word is used for that which will endure for 
a great length of time, but not strictly forever. The derivation of 
the word ndiy, rendered in these passages “everlasting,” indicates 
that its primitive meaning is rather “a hidden or indefinite period 
of time.” It is from the verb »dy, “to hide, to conceal,” and it 
might, even without a figurative meaning, be applied to things endur- 
ing for an indefinitely long period. The word al@vio¢ is never, we 
think, used in the Greek of the New Testament for that which is 
not absolutely eternal. The only passage in which we have any 
doubt, in reference to its meaning, is Rom. xvi, 25, where yeévore 
aiwviorg is translated “since the world began.” It might have 
been rendered “from eternity,” and the sense of the whole passage 
would be as well sustained as with the present rendering. There 
are more than fifty passages in the New Testament in which this 
word is used, and in our version translated “everlasting” or 
“eternal,” in which no one will dispute that its meaning is absolute 
perpetuity. There are five passages which are pled as instances in 
which these words are used for that which has an end. Rev. xiv, 6, 
“The everlasting gospel.” We see no impropriety in applying this 
epithet, in its full force, to the gospel, as its doctrines will be forever 
true, its hopes and promises, as well as its denunciations, will be 
forever realized. Mark iii, 29 speaks of “eternal damnation ;” 
Heb. v, 9, of “eternal salvation ;” and Heb. ix, 12, of “eternal re- 
demption.” It is said that damnation, salvation, and redemption 
are acts, and, as such, must have an end. These words may, indeed, 
refer to acts, which have an end, but, even in this sense, the epithet 
eternal would not be inappropriate, as their results will continue 
forever. But these words may also mean states of being, and are 
so used in the Scriptures; as such they may be continued forever. 
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The remaining passage is Heb. vi, 2, where “eternal judgment” is 
spoken of. It is said that judgment is completed on the great day, 
and therefore cannot be eternal in the sense of endless.duration. 
If the word judgment is to be here referred to the act of judgment, 
the epithet eternal, in its strict sense, would not be inappropriate, 
as the results of that act will be forever experienced. But the word 
judgment is used, in the Scriptures and elsewhere, for the infliction 
of judgment, and is then equivalent to punishment, e. g. Gal. v, 10. 
The word «pia, here rendered judgment, is often translated damna- 
tion, and condemnation, in some cases implying, and in others directly 
referring to, punishment. There is no doubt that it may be taken 
in this sense here, and the rendering might with propriety have been 
everlasting punishment. This verse, then, is not an exception to the 
ordinary use, and that for which we contend, of the word alavioc, 
but an instance of it, and is in our favour. In these five passages, 
then, as well as in more than fifty others which are undisputed, 
“eternal” and “everlasting” mean that which has no end. If this 
text (Matt. xxv, 46) is an exception, it is the only exception. Again: 
it is contrary to all fair principles of interpretation that a word 
should be used in the same sentence, and in contrasting the destinies 
of two classes of persons, in one case implying duration really end- 
less, and, in the other, duration not really endless, without some in- 
timation that the meaning of the word, in the two clauses, is not the 
same. These considerations are to us conclusive, and Mr. Dobney * 
feels the force of them, for he says, (pp. 218, 214,) “ Let it be cheer- 
fully granted, then, that the word everlasting must, in each 
part of this text, be understood in its largest, widest sense, as 
denoting an absolute eternity. Let this be conceded. And I not 
only concede it—I affirm it and believe it.” But he reconciles it 
with his doctrine of annihilation in this way. He first claims that 
“this text is perpetually misquoted. Our Lord is represented as 
saying, ‘ These shall go away into everlasting misery,’ (or torment;) 
whereas he says nothing of the kind. I affirm as strongly as any 
man that the wicked shall go away into everlasting punishment; 
but then I deem it my duty to say, as our Lord said, ‘ punishment.’ 
I have not the presumption to correct his phraseology in order to 
harmonize it with my notions. But orthodoxy does this. And it 
is only by substituting ‘misery’ or ‘torment’ for ‘punishment,’ that 
this text can be made to support the popular doctrine.” One would 
think, from reading the above passage, that Christ spoke the English 
language, for “punishment” is said to be “his phraseology.” Is 
Mr. D. ignorant of the fact that “punishment” is only a secondary 
© An English advocate of the doctrine of annihilation. 
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meaning of the word xéAaove; and that suffering, or torment, comes 
nearer to its primitive meaning, which is “cutting, or pruning,” from 
KoAdtw, “to mutilate, to prune ;” and that the same word is rendered 
torment in 1 John iv, 18, “ Because fear hath torment?” Having 
shown, as he thinks, (but incorrectly,) that everlasting punishment, 
and not torment, is referred to, he proceeds to prove that there may 
be everlasting punishment where there is not even everlasting con- 
sciousness, as follows: “1t must also be allowed that in case God 
should really destroy the incorrigible, literally destroy them, so that 
they forever cease to be, this infliction of death would be punish- 
ment. * * ** And then surely a complete, and final, and irretrievable 
destruction, a destruction which is forever, is to all intents an ever- 
lasting destruction. And so everlasting destruction would be ever- 
lasting punishment.” (P.215.) We answer, that so far from such a 
destruction as Mr. D. speaks of—namely, a blotting out of existence, 
the putting an end toall thought, and feeling, and consciousness—being 
& punishment, it would be a release from punishment. Such a de- 
struction would be an unspeakable boon to the angels now “reserved 
in everlasting chains under darkness,” and to wicked men, at any 
stage of their suffering in hell, whether before or after the judgment- 
day. Were self-destruction possible, they would avail themselves 
-of it atonce. We utterly deny the propriety of the use of the term 
everlasting in such a case; for certainly that punishment from which 
there is escape, either by a change of condition or by a cessation of 
existence, has an end—it is not everlasting. This passage, then, is 
we think, conclusive, and did no other declaration of the word of 
God unequivocally teach the endless punishment of the wicked, we 
might rest the doctrine on this single text. 

Mark iii, 29, “Is in danger of eternal damnation ;” and Heb. vi, 2, 
“Eternal judgment,” punishment, have been already noticed, and 
are clear proofs. 

Matthew xxv, 41, “Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” What this fire 
is we learn from Rev. xx, 10, “ And the devil, that deceived them, 
was cast into the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast and 
false prophet are, and shall be tormented day and night forever and 
ever.” It is said that the beast and false prophet are symbolical 
beings, and therefore the lake of fire and brimstone are symbolical, 
and have no real existence. This may be; and itis not of the least 
consequence to our argument whether the fire and brimstone are 
literal or not. If symbolical, they symbolize suffering, and that 
continued forever and ever, which expression is never used for any 
thing less than endless duration. 
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Mark ix, 48, 49, “Where their worm dieth not, and their fire 
is not quenched. For every one shall be salted with fire.” In 
answering the argument from this passage one says,—these are 
figurative expressions. We admit that there are used here vivid 
figures; but figures are designed to convey ideas, and the idea il- 
lustrated by these is clearly eternal suffering. This is clear from the 
parallel passage in Matthew xviii, 8, where the expression is “ ever- 
lasting fire.” Another says that the fire shall not be quenched till 
the object cast into it is consumed. But this is adding to the word 
of God, and comes not very appropriately from those who claim to be 
literalists, and who object so strongly to any departure in others 
from the literal statement of the Scripture, or addition to it. The 
49th verse plainly shows that those cast into the unquenchable fire 
will be, not consumed by it, but preserved in it. “For every one 
shall be salted with fire, and [or even as] every sacrifice shall be 
salted with salt.” As flesh, designed for sacrifices, is to be salted 
to preserve it from putrefaction, so “every one shall be salted 
[that is, preserved] with fire.” 

2 Thess. i, 9, ‘‘ Who shall be punished with everlasting destruction 
from the presence of the Lord.” Mr. Storrs explains this passage 
thus, (speaking of sinners,)—‘“ Too filthy to be in the sight of a 
holy God, as they eternally must be if immortal, he destroys them. 
out of his presence, purifies his universe from the filth of sin 
and sinners.” He considers the phrase “the presence of the Lord,” 
as used in its widest sense, viz., that of ubiquity. Mr. Dobney, 
commenting on the same passage, shows very conclusively that 
it is not to be taken thus:—‘“The phrase, ‘the presence of the 
Lord,’ was a very ancient one; as was also another and often equi- 
valent one, ‘the glory of the Lord,’ by which was generally meant 
that bright luminous cloud of overwhelming splendour which we 
commonly call the ‘Shekinah,’ the well-known symbol of the divine 
presence. Sometimes fire is represented as coming forth from this 
‘presence of the Lord, or from ‘the glory,’ either to consume the 
sacrifice, as in Lev. ix, 23, 24, or to punish the guilty, as in Lev. x, 2; 
Numb. xvi, 19-35. Remembering, then, the manner in which the 
Jewish writers used these two phrases, we see with what perfect 
propriety the apostle could use the peculiar language of the text, to 
denote that the destruction of the ungodly would be caused by an 
all-devouring agency, proceeding forth from the Judge, who comes 
with the ‘glory’ of the Father.” The literal rendering of the original, 
we think, shows that “the presence of the Lord and the glory of his 
power” is referred to, as it shall be displayed on the judgmert- 
day. The original is “Ofrevec dinny ricovory, dAedpov alavior, amd 
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mooowrov Tov Kupiov,” &c., and we translate it thus, “ Who shall suffer 
[literally, “ pay ”] the penalty, eternal ruin, from the presence of the 
Lord,” &c. The 10th verse shows that this event is to take place 
on the judgment-day. It cannot, then, be the annihilation of the 
wicked, even according to Mr. Storrs, who thinks that the wicked 
will be annihilated at different periods, more or less remote from 
the judgment-day, in proportion to the heinousness of their sins. 
Mr. Dobney attempts, in connexion of this verse, as in reference to 
Matt. xxv, 46, to reconcile annihilation with everlasting destruction 
and purishment,—but unsatisfactorily, as we have shown. 

Psa. xlix, 8; Isa. xxxiii, 14; Jer. xvii, 4; Dan. xii, 2, and numerous 
passages from the New Testament, in addition to those already ex- 
amined, might be discussed in their bearings upon this subject. 
But our limits will not permit this, and the passages above com- 
mented on are conclusive. 

The points discussed in this paper are exciting much interest in 
some parts of the country. The views of the writers noticed have 
been embraced and promulged by a large number of persons who 
have been very zealous in disseminating them, and with considerable 
success. They refer constantly and, often, very plausibly to the 
Scriptures, in sustaining their views, and it has seemed to us de- 
sirable that all who believe in the doctrines of the gospel as of the 
highest importance in their influence on human conduct and destiny, 
should be prepared to meet these men, particularly on the Scriptural 
ground of those doctrines. If the thoughts and arguments contained 
in this paper shall be of service to any in giving direction or assist- 
ance in their inquiries, it will have accomplished its purpose. It 
might have been well to have enlarged on some points, and to have 
developed more fully several of the arguments; but it has been our 
wish to present in one view, and within the limits of a single article, 
the truths of the consciousness of the dead in the intermediate state, 
and the eternal existence of all human beings after the judgment- 
day. These points are so connected; that such a presentation seemed 
desirable. We have accordingly suggested the course of argument 
which, in our view, will be most effective, with the hope that we may 
at least assist the investigations of those interested in these subjects. 
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Hungary and Kossuth : or, an American Exposition of the late Hungarian Revolution. 
By Rev. B. F. Tevrr, D. D. 12mo., pp. 378. Philadelphia and New-Orleans: 
John Ball. 1862. 


THovuGH the author of this book observes in his preface, that “it is 
not intended to be either a history of Hungary, or a biography of 
Kossuth,” yet its title is not calculated to excite more curiosity than 
its contents will gratify. With the exception, perhaps, of the interior 
of Africa, Paraguay under the rule of Dr. Francia, or the empire of 
Japan, but few countries were less known to the world than Hungary 
before her recent struggle for freedom. With an enslaved press, 
and beleaguered about by a circumvallation of despotism nearly a 
thousand miles broad, her sighings for freedom were unheard, and 
her sufferings comparatively unknown. But in her recent conflict 
the tread of armies shook the continent; and when Hungary, solitary 
and alone, set the battle in array against the combined energies of 
European despotism, the jar of the collision roused the nations and 
challenged the attention of the world. 

It is not wonderful, however, that the merits of this Hungarian 
movement have not been well or generally understood. A rigid 
censorship of the press within the Austrian dominions, and the 
anti-liberal instincts of neighbouring nations, with the labours 
of hireling pens in England, if not in America, have combined to 
suppress the truth, and give currency to the absurd charge, that the 
Hungarian revolution was a war of races, originating in the desire 
of the Magyars to usurp the supremacy and oppress, if not enslave, 
the other tribes. The luminous pages of Dr. Tefft expose this stale 
slander, and show it to be an invention of Austrian manufacture. 
Before proceeding with an examination of the work itself, it is 
due to the author to state, that it is not a hastily-prepared production, 
written with the hope that it might float into public favour upon the 
current of Kossuth’s personal popularity, but the result of patient 
and laborious research, commenced in 1842, and continued for several 
years; and that the book was in press before it was known that 
the world-renowned Magyar would visit this country. We shall now 
proceed to give a summary of its contents. 

Hungary and Transylvania were the Pannonia and Dacia of the 
ancients. The original inhabitants were probably the old Cim- 
merians mentioned in Greek and Latin fables. Posidonius makes 
them of Cimbric or German origin. About the year 640 before 
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Christ a Scythian tribe conquered Dacia, the present Transylvania, 
and dispossessed the vanquished people. The conquerors, in turn, 
were themselves subdued by the Sarmatians, about the middle 
of the first century of the Christian era. Pannonia, the present 
Hungary, was then a Roman province, having been subdued by 
Tiberius in the reign of the emperor Augustus; and the wild Sar- 
matians, flushed with recent conquest, soon pushed their incursions 
within the territories of Rome, when, coming in contact with the dis- 
ciplined legions of the empire, they were driven back with great 
slaughter. ‘The war was prosecuted at intervals with varying success 
for fifty years, until, at the beginning of the second century, the 
emperor Trajan achieved a final conquest of the country, and Dacia 
became a Roman province. 

For a hundred and fifty years the wealth and taste of the empire 
were lavished upon this new possession, and fortifications were built, 
cities founded, roads made, and bridges erected, in so substantial a 
manner that their remains are still visible to the modern traveller. 
At this period the Goths, another race of barbarians, issuing from 
the vast plains beyond the Vistula, and along the shores of the Baltic, 
appeared on the borders of Dacia and Pannonia. Attracted by the 
evidences of wealth and luxury spread out before them, they swept 
down from the slopes of the Carpathians, and entering Dacia with 
chivalrous gallantry, encountered and overwhelmed the enervated 
legions of Rome, and this beautiful province was thenceforth as a 
jewel shorn from the diadem of the Coesars. A century and a quarter 
terminated the reign of the Goths, who were vanquished by the Huns, 
a hideous race, born on the confines of far-distant China, where they 
had established an empire whose history can be traced backwards 
for fourteen centuries. Before the military prowess of these fierce 
Tartar hordes, the throne of China had trembled, and the terror of 
their arms had spread from the Yellow Sea to the confines of Europe. 
Overmatched at length by the policy and strength of the Chinese 
monarchs, the Tartar empire fell, a part of the people remaining 
the subjects of China, while the more independent and brave seized 
their arms and began a long and perilous emigration to the west. 
Before reaching a desirable place of settlement, this multitude se- 
parated into two divisions, one of which halted on the banks of the 
Upper Volga, while the other settled on the fruitful plains of Sogdiana, 
between the Aral and the Caspian, where, under the name of Magyars, 
they resided for more than five hundred years, and through a politic 
amalgamation with the Caucasian tribes around them, lost most of 
their Tartar characteristics, and assumed the appearance and manners 
of the European races. 
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Meanwhile the first division of the emigrating Tartars, dissatisfied 
with the sterility of their country, again took up the line of march 
in search of a milder climate and more generous soil. They finally 
reached the Carpathians, and under the leadership of the brave 
Rugilas, and afterwards of the renowned Attila, rushed through the 
mountain passes to the easy conquest of the Goths, and fixed by their 
complete success the name of Hungary upon the conquered country. 

After the separation of the great body of the emigrating Tartars, 
the two divisions entirely lost sight of each other for more than five 
centuries. In the interim, the Magyars of the Caspian had grown 
numerous and powerful, while their brethren of Hungary had under- 
gone many misfortunes, by which their power had been completely 
broken. ‘Towards the close of the ninth century, the Magyars sent 
out a colony to the west, to explore the country and seek a more de- 
sirable theatre of action for the nation. This colony reached the 
Carpathians, and crossing into Hungary found themselves opposed 
by a mixed race of people made up of unknown tribes who came 
out to dispute their progress. They had reached the land of their 
kindred, but their relationship could not be discovered. The contest 
that ensued was of short duration,—the Magyar valour was invincible, 
and Huns, Goths, Sarmatians, and Scythians, under the general name 
of Sclaves, submitted to their sway, and the Magyar rule commenced 
in Hungary. From that period the Magyar has been the ruling race 
in Hungary ; and the present people of that name are the descendants 
of the emigrants from the Caspian, and remotely from the northern 
frontiers of China. 

The Magyars have always been passionately attached to civil 
liberty, and when they were about to set out in search of a new home, 
a general assembly of the people was called, in which the political 
wants of the nation were discussed, and a constitution adopted con- 
taining the essential elements of republicanism. They also elected 
a head chief or commander, styled Oberhaupt or Duke; and under 
the command of Almos they set out upon their wanderings. Like 
Moses, Almos was not permitted to enter the promised land, but 
Arpad, his son and successor, led the Magyar host in its attack upon 
Hungary, and after the conquest divided the land among his followers. 
Arpad, and three of his successors, ruled over a prosperous and happy 
people, and during this period no essential changes were made in 
the Hungarian constitution; but the renowned St. Stephen, who 
succeeded, having become a convert to Christianity, was persuaded 
by the pope to usurp the regal title. The new convert listened to 
the advice of the infallible successor of St. Peter, and against the 
violent opposition of his pagan subjects he commenced and com- 
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pleted a thorough revision of the Hungarian constitution. Still the 
monarchy established by Stephen, though hereditary, was a limited 
one, in which the prerogatives of the crown and the rights of the 
subject were strictly and clearly defined. 

The first connexion of the house of Hapsburg with the Hungarian 
government, occurred toward the close of the 13th century, when 
Andrew the Third, of Hungary, married Agnes, the daughter of Albert 
and granddaughter of the celebrated Rodolph. Andrew was the 
last male representative of the house of Almos, and in his death, at 
the beginning of the 14th century, the dynasty of Almos became 
extinct. Charles Robert, duke of Anjou, who was grandson, on the 
female side, of a predecessor of Andrew, was elevated to the throne. 
He was followed by eight successors, who traced their descent in 
precisely the same way from the line of Hungarian kings. His 
granddaughter Maria, who succeeded her father Louis the Great, 
married Sigismund of Germany, who became, in right of his wife, 
King of Hungary, and by election Emperor of Germany. Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sigismund and Maria, married Albert of Austria, who 
was elected King of Hungary in right of his wife, and afterwards 
made Emperor of Germany. 

Matthias Corvinus, elevated to the throne in 1457, was the 
first of the Hungarian kings who had no connexion with the line 
of her ancient sovereigns. Uladislaus, the second of that name, 
succeeded Matthias, and toward the close of his life connected 
his country to the house of Hapsburg by a double union. He 
married his son to Maria, and his daughter to Ferdinand, the grand- 
children of Maximilian of Austria, and thus prepared the way for 
the subjugation of his country. His son Louis II., husband of Maria, 
who succeeded, having been killed in battle, in 1525, Ferdinand, 
the husband of his sister, laid claim to the vacant throne; but the 
Hungarian national assembly, which had strongly opposed the matri- 
monial alliance with Austria, refused to acknowledge his claims, and 
elevated John Zapolya to the throne by a unanimous election. The 
pretensions of Ferdinand were not, however, to be so easily set aside. 
The widow of the late king was his sister, and Charles V., Emperor 
of Germany, was his brother, and both were disposed, and the latter 
quite able, to give him efficient support. Ferdinand invaded Hungary, 
defeated Zapolya in a decisive battle, and was elected and acknow- 
ledged king. A long and bloody war succeeded between the rival 
monarchs, which ended in a treaty, styled the “ peace of Grosswardein,” 
by which it was stipulated that hostilities should cease, and that the 
country should be divided between them, Ferdinand ruling in the 
west, and Zapolya in the east, of Hungary. It was also agreed that 
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should Zapolya die during the armistice, he should be succeeded by 
his son Sigismund. Zapolya died in 1540, and Ferdinand in 1564, 
leaving the western division of the country to his son, and acknow- 
ledging the right of Sigismund to the eastern part. Old causes of 
contention were revived, and long years of strife and bloodshed fol- 
lowed. Thousands of the best citizens of Hungary, who had risen 
to defend their constitutional liberties, were slaughtered in a war of 
extermination, until finally Leopold L., toward the close of the 16th 
century, compelled the trembling diet to proclaim his son Joseph 
hereditary King of Hungary. The brutal and infamous means em- 
ployed to crush the nation and accomplish this end exceed in savage 
barbarity the bloodiest acts of the buccaneers of the Spanish 
Main. A stern determination to crush, by any means, the Hun- 
garian people, and blot out, if possible, even the remembrance 
of their constitution, was visible in the policy of the Austrian 
cabinet until the reign of Ferdinand Il. In the mean time 
Luther had lighted the torch of the Reformation, and the doc- 
trines proclaimed by him and his coadjutors had found an eager 
welcome among the Magyars of Hungary, and a new element was 
thus added to the causes of contention that had so long agitated 
and distressed this unhappy country. During this reign Rome 
commenced against the doomed Magyars one of the bloodiest per- 
secutions recorded in the annals of Protestantism. The gloomy 
and relentless Ferdinand let loose all the hellish enginery of Jesuitism 
and the unbridled cruelty and licentiousness of a mercenary soldiery 
upon the helpless Protestants of Hungary. Devastation, ruin, despair, 
and death filled the land. Long-suffering finally came to an end, 
and once more the Magyar spirit was in a flame; seizing their arms 
in their fierce indignation they dashed like the resistless avalanche 
upon the imperial armies, overwhelmed and drove them beyond the 
frontiers of the kingdom. The thoroughly-aroused Hungarians 
halted not until they reached Vienna, where they encountered the 
Austrian commander-in-chief, and vanquished his army under the 
walls of that city. ‘The national assembly having been convened, 
solemnly proceeded to depose Ferdinand, who they declared had for- 
feited all pretensions to the throne by violating his coronation oath 
and trampling upon their constitution. By equally-solemn action, 
the vacaney occasioned by the deposition of Ferdinand was filled 
by the election of Gabriel Bethlen to the throne, who for nine years 
was acknowledged and obeyed as their legal sovereign. Upon the 
death of Bethlen, in 1629, the suffrages of the nation bestowed the 
crown of St. Stephen upon George Rakoczy. Thus was the line 
of the Hapsburg succession broken by the lawful authority of the 
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people. No sooner had the Hungarian army retired from Vienna, 
than Ferdinand began to devise means to recover his lost power. 
Satisfied of his own inability to reconquer Hungary, he sent a petition 
to the King of Spain, in which he assured his Catholic majesty that 
the conflict with Hungary was a holy war, undertaken and prosecuted 
for the honour of the true faith, and for the suppression of heresy, 
and concluded by begging assistance in men and money. The 
Spanish king embarked heartily in his cause, and the solicited as- 
sistance was granted; but the Hungarians were so well united, and 
showed so stern a countenance, that Ferdinand prudently acknow- 
ledged the new sovereign, and concluded with him a truce for twenty 
years. During the “Thirty years’ war” Austria found herself oc- 
eupied with concerns of even deeper moment than the subjugation of 
Hungary, and the Magyars, comparatively unmolested, were suffered to 
maintain their independence; but the peace of Westphalia again 
secured to the emperor the possession of this much-coveted country. 
The Jesuits again commenced their machinations against the Pro- 
testant portion of the population, employing but too successfully all 
their influence to induce the emperor to relight the fires of persecution 
in Hungary. The frightful scenes of other years were renewed, 
until the patience of the people was exhausted and an abortive effort 
made to throw off the yoke of Austria. ‘The outbreak was charged 
by the Jesuits upon the Protestant teachers, andthe whole weight 
of Austrian indignation was felt by this class. Churches and school- 
houses were pulled down by soldiers aided by Popish mobs, and two 
hundred and fifty Protestant clergymen were sold as galley slaves 
to the government of Naples at fifty crowns apiece. 

Once more the Hungarigns rose upon their persecutors, and under 
the conduct of Emeric T'ékélyi, both a statesman and a soldier, suc- 
ceeded in driving the Austrians from the land. Again the thunder 
of Hungarian cannon was heard in Vienna, and at the gates of that 
city, vanquished and craven Austria granted to Hungary all that 
she demanded. The emperor relinquished his pretended hereditary 
right to the throne, published a general amnesty, and, in a word, did 
anything and everything his Hungarian subjects desired. His re- 
ward was a truce of six months granted him by the brave Tokdlyi. 
During the continuance of this truce, the emperor sent a secret envoy 
to the Turks to beg assistance, a whining petition for the same pur- 
pose to the German empire, and still an ambessador to Poland with 
the same object in view; and then despairing of relief fled from his 
own court. His intrigues, however, were not in vain. Sobieski, 
King of Poland, the greatest general of his age, deceived by his 
lying representations, came to his aid; and the Turks, for a reward, 
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treacherously siezed Tokélyi, and sent him in chains to Con- 
stantinople. The revolution was suppressed, and Hungary again a 
fettered captive. 

The latest effort of Hungary to throw off the Austrian yoke previous 
to the recent revolution, occurred in the early part of the 18th century. 
Its specific object was to oppose the claim maintained by Leopold 1. 
of hereditary right to the crown. The leader in this movement was 
Francis Leopold Rakoezy, the history of whose achievements pos- 
sesses all the charms of romance. A profound statesman, a gallant 
soldier, a brilliant and persuasive.orator, forced to seek assistance 
for his bleeding country in foreign lands—returning again to renew 
the conflict,—his whole history has been so accurately reproduced 
in that of Kossuth, that the Austrians themselves have compared the 
latter to the former. The same lofty integrity, the same far-seeing 
statesmanship, the same passionate and undying devotion to Hungary, 
the same burning zeal in her cause that characterize the noble Kossuth, 
marked the character of the earlier patriot. 

The effort of the chivalrous Rakoezy, though for a time splendidly 
successful, issued in disaster and ruin, and a night of gloom gathered 
over the Magyar land to be disturbed only in our own times. 

From the connexion of the house of Hapsburg with Hungary, 
the leading object of Austria appears to have been the utter ex- 
tinction of the Magyar nationality. This is transparent in her 
policy for successive centuries. The civil and religious privi- 
leges of the Hungarians were first destroyed, then an exter- 
minating warfare was waged against their language and national 
manners and customs. ‘The use of the Hungarian language was 
prohibited in legal assemblies and courts of justice, and even me- 

_ chanics and peasants, who were acquainted with no other tongue, 
were made liable to extraordinary penalties for employing it even 
in their own families or in the ordinary transaction of business; 
so that literally a large proportion of the people were condemned 
to be mute, or employ the language of signs. The dress of the 
people, from the magnate to the peasant, was made the subject of 
frequent imperial edicts, and to turn down the shirt collar, to wear 
the Hungarian frock coat, or the Magyar kalpag, or native cap, was 
made a crime, to be punished by the judges with penalties usually 
enforced against heinous or capital offences. 

By the constitution her diet or national assembly was the source 
of all law to Hungary. It was the prerogative of the crown to 
summon this body, but the law required that it should be convoked 
at least once in three years. Finding this body sometimes rather 
refractory, from the disposition of its members to exercise the right . 
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of free speech and action, it had been the policy of the Austrian 
sovereigns to omit calling it together, and to govern the nation by 
imperial edicts. This artifice had been practised so habitually that 
at the death of Francis L., in 1832, the Hungarian constitution was 
in effect a dead letter, and as unregarded by the Austrian ministry 
as if it had never existed. 

Wishing to settle such questions as might affect the succession, 
Francis, in anticipation of his demise, had, after a long interval,* sum- 
moned a diet, which met the very year of his death. ‘The spirit of 
reform was paramount in this diet,—the lower house having a large 
majority of democratic members, and several of the leading minds 
of the nation imbued with the same political faith, occupying seats 
in the house of magnates. Thus constituted, the diet had no sooner 
assembled than it began to agitate bold and radical reforms, which 
at once brought it into collision with Ferdinand, the successor of 
Francis. The first measure discussed in the diet was the emancipa- 
tion of the peasants, who from time immemorial had been a dis- 
franchised and degraded race. Dr. Tefft states that a law to this 
effect was passed ; but Paget, who was present and heard the debates, 
says that after it had been eleven times passed by the lower house, 
and cleven times rejected by the magnates, it was finally put off 
to another diet.; This diet, however, unquestionably did much to 
elevate the nation. The language of the country was restored, a 
national literary institution established, extensive internal improve- 
ments projected, and generally a course of legislation pursued in 
accordance with the progress of the age, and the spirit of enlightened 
liberty. These measures, so well calculated to sap the foundation 
of absolutism in Hungary, were of course steadily opposed by the 
Austrian government. In vain, however, was everything done that 
the most consummate political craft, unrestrained by any regard for 
common decency or honour, could devise to quench the rising spirit 
of republicanism among the Hungarians. After a stormy session 
the diet was finally prorogued, and another summoned in 1835. 

The French revolution of 1830, and the expulsion from France 
of the elder branch of the Bourbons; the Polish revolution, and the 
final conquest of Warsaw by Russia, thus extiaguishing the last 
hope of the free in that unhappy land; the separation of Belgium 
from Holland, with the concurrent circumstances, had sown broadcast 


© Dr. Tefft observes, in a foot note, “Paget says (Hungary and Transylvania, 
vol. i, p. 129) twenty-five years ; but the traveller is in a mistake. There were 
diets in 1807, 1812, and 1826.” If Dr. T. will refer to the London edition of 
Paget, vol. i, p. 160, John Murray, 1850, he will find the diet of 1825 noticed. 


Tt Vide Paget, vol. i, p, 163. 
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among the nations the seeds of a harvest that had sprung up rapidly 
and was now fast approaching maturity. The spirit of inquiry 
abroad among the masses, foreshadowed coming disturbance. 
Berlin and Vienna possessed the elements of conflagration. The 
period seemed propitious for Hungary, and the majority of the 
diet of 1835 were made of sterner stuff than to quail in the hour of 
emergency. 

The Baron Wesselényi Miklos, a man of rare intellectual abilities, 
of great energy of character, and gifted with the most impassioned 
eloquence, was the acknowledged leader of the opposition or demo- 
cratic party in the house of magnates. Failing to check the current 
of reform by other means, Austria sought to intimidate the liberal 
party by arresting its leader. Dr. Tefft states that he was arrested 
for words spoken in debate in the diet on the question of granting 
equal rights before the law to the oppressed peasantry ; but other, 
and apparently impartial, authorities affirm that the language for 
which he was arrested was used by him at a county-meeting, held 
at Szatmar, in Eastern Hungary, when the electors were met to frame 
instructions for their deputies as to the vote they should give in the 
diet on this important question. In the course of his speech he al- 
luded to the policy so universally charged against the Austrian 
government in Hungary—of exciting the nobles against the peasants, 
and the peasants against the nobles; of teaching each to regard the 
other as their natural enemies, in order by division to weaken both, 
and thus strengthen herself—and he stigmatized in strong terms so 
treacherous a policy, the ultimate object of which could only be the 
degradation and slavery of the whole country.* Where the words 
were spoken is a question of slight importance, for that Austria was 
ready with the strong hand to suppress the freedom of debate in 
the diet is conclusively proved in the case of Balogh, the member 
for Bars. This deputy having declared in his place “that he should 
not consider himself guilty of any great crime if he adopted the 
very words of Wesselényi,” he was included in the prosecution, 
and both were put on trial for their lives. 

In the diet of 1832, Kossuth first appears in the moving panorama 
of Hungarian history. He was not a regular member, but sat as 
the proxy of an absent deputy, and as such was only charged with 
very subordinate duties. His rare abilities, however, early made 
him distinguished in the councils of the nation, and he soon under- 
took to publish a report of the debates and proceedings of the diet, 

* Paget, vol. i, p. 31. An Austrian account falsely states that the Baron was 
arrested for addressing a regiment of hussars in the Austrian service and telling 
them that their allegiance was at an end. 
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that their constituents might have some idea of how the repre- 
sentatives performed their duty. The government, in spite of the 
law of Hungary and of the protests of the diet, prohibited the publica- 
tion of the debates, and enforced a rigid censorship of the press. 
For a while Kossuth evaded the prohibition by having his sheet litho- 
graphed ; but his press being seized, he resorted to the expedient of 
employing an immense number of secretaries, and issuing his paper 
in manuscript. 

In the arrest of Wesselényi, the Austrian cabinet had made a 
false step which they would gladly have retraced. Private overtures 
were made to him, promising him immediate pardon if he would 
ask for it: but they were indignantly rejected. The trial of the 
impeachment therefore went on, and as the judges were the creatures 
of Ferdinand, the Baron was condemned, and sentenced to an im- 
prisonment of three years in a dungeon. 

Nearly at the same time Kossuth with others was arrested, and 
as there was no law in the civil code by which they could be punished, 
it was suspended in their case, and they were tried by a court-martial 
and sentenced to different periods of imprisonment. Kossuth, who had 
been imprisoned for some time preceding his trial, was sentenced 
to protracted * confinement in one of the dungeons of the fortress 
of Old Buda. 

In 1841 the prisoners were released; but when they issued from 
confinement, their condition revealed the cruel and relentless character 
of the treatment they had received. The secrets of their prison-house 
were written upon their persons. ‘The firm constitution of Kossuth 
was irrecoverably broken; three of his companions were languishing 
in the last stages of mortal disease, another was a maniac, and the 
great Wesselényi was entirely blind. The imprisonment of Kossuth 
added immeasurably to his popularity. He was universally regarded 
as a martyr to the liberty of the press, and in 1846 a petition for the 
abolition of the censorship was circulated in Vienna, and when 
presented to the emperor, a few days after its appearance, it had 
the signatures of more than two thousand well-known citizens of 
the capital. 

No sooner had Wesselényi and Kossuth rallied in some measure 
from the effects of their imprisonment, than they went forward with 
renewed vigour in the cause of Hungarian emancipation. The former 
traversed the kingdom, addressing the people, and proclaiming in 
words of wondrous eloquence the doctrines of liberty and re- 

*% We have been unable to determine precisely the term of Kossuth's imprison- 
ment. Paget says he was condemned to four years’ confinement, in addition to 
two years passed in prison previous to trial. 
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publicanism. He was everywhere received with idolatrous en- 
thusiasm, the people carried the blind old man from place to place 
in their arms, and the land soon rocked with the throes of coming 
revolution. Kossuth zealously seconded the efforts of Wesselényi 
through the columns of a political newspaper, the editorship of which 
he had undertaken. 

Notwithstanding the combined influence of the gold and power of 
Austria, Kossuth was elected a member of the diet of 1847, for the 
city of Pesth. His power as a debater, his profound sagacity as a 
statesman, and his personal popularity, had already given him a com- 
manding position in the diet, when both Vienna and Presburg were 
electrified by the news of the French revolution of February, 1848. 
On the succeeding day he delivered his memorable speech on the 
finances and the state of the monarchy, concluding with proposing 
an “‘ Address to the Throne,” urging a series of important and radical 
reforms. He finished his speech with these significant words :— 
“1 prophesy it in the feeling of my truthful and faithful loyalty to 
the royal house, that that man will be the second founder of the 
house of Hapsburg who will reform the system of government on a 
constitutional basis, and re-establish the throne of his house on the 
liberty of his people.” 

Strange as it may appear, the first overt act in the Hungarian 
revolution took place in Vienna. Kossuth’s demand for a con- 
stitutional government had found an echo in the hearts of the patriots 
of the capital, and men had begun to exercise the inalienable rights of 
freemen without molestation. Political questions were freely dis- 
cussed, the public press began to speak with boldness; and before a 
single prohibitory statute had been repealed, the people had practically 
won a constitution. Desirous that the rights they had asserted 
should be confirmed by the government, on the 13th of March a vast 
multitude of the citizens of Vienna moved in procession to the palace, 
to request from the emperor his express confirmation of the newly- 
recovered rights they had assumed and begun to exercise. The im- 
becile monarch dared not meet his long-oppressed people, but 
trembling with unmanly fears, he fled in terror and consternation, 
and concealed himself in some subterranean passages in the rear of 
the palace. No persuasions could induce him to leave his burrow, 
but from his concealment he treated with his subjects, and granted 
them all they required. Thus peaceably was the revolution achieved 
which overthrew Metternich and his cabinet, and secured to the 
people the liberty of the press, trial by jury, and the promise of a 
liberal constitution. © 

When the news of these movements reached the diet, a deputation 
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was appointed, with Kossuth at its head, to proceed at once to Vienna 
and wait upon the emperor, with the demand for the restoration of 
the Hungarian constitution and the creation of a separate cabinet 
for Hungary, to be composed of Hungarians, and whose sole business 
should be to attend to the affairs of that country alone. The em- 
peror yielded every demand, and the cabinet was created upon the 
spot. In this cabinet Kossuth held the post of minister of finance, 
the position of difficulty and importance. 

On the 16th of March the constitution granted by the emperor 
was duly proclaimed by authority, amid the wildest demonstrations 
of joy. By this constitution the emperor confirmed his recent con- 
cessions, and gave the right to the citizens to bear arms and 
organize a national guard. ‘The whole series of reformatory mea- 
sures received the royal signature on the 11th of April. The new 
Austrian cabinet madly endeavouring to wrest from the people 
their newly-won privileges, the national guard rose in rebellion, 
and the emperor fled from his capital to Innspruck, amid the 
mountains of the Tyrol, leaving his cabinet to their fate. At the 
risk of being tedious, we venture to place on record the very lan- 
guage in which Ferdinand confirmed and sanctioned these changes : 
“ Having graciously listened to, and graciously granted the prayers 
of our beloved and faithful dignitaries of the Church and of the State, 
magnates and nobles of Hungary and its dependencies, WE ordain 
that the before-mentioned laws be registered in these presents, word 
for word; and as we consider these laws and their entire contents, 
both separately and collectively, fitting and suitable, we give them 
our consent and apprebation. In exercise of our royal will, we have 
accepted, adopted, approved, and sanctioned them, assuring at the 
same time our faithful states, that we will respect the said laws, and 
cause them to be respected by our faithful subjects.” 

Having thus far lost ground at every step in the struggle, the 
Hapsburg government resorted to the policy of weakening the op- 
position by exciting jealousies between the different races of the 
Hungarian population. Emissaries were scattered through the coun- 
try, who succeeded in stirring up a spirit of hostility among the 
Servians and Croatians against the Hungarian ministry. This hostility 
soon assumed a warlike aspect, and under the Baron Jellachich, 
who had just been appointed Ban or Lord of Croatia, it broke ont 
into open revolt. The emperor when appealed to solemnly denounced 
the course of the Ban, summoned him to appear before him to answer 
for his conduct, and when he refused, gravely deposed him from 
office and declared him a public enemy. It clearly appears, however, 
that Jellachich was acting under express, though secret, instructions 
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from the Austrian cabinet. Perfectly acquainted with the nature of 
‘the game he was directed to play, he continued, notwithstanding his 
deposition, to hold his power, and soon let loose his soldiers upon 
the inhabitants of southern Hungary. The diet, though beginning 
to suspect the duplicity of the monarch, waited for his authority 
before despatching a small force which speedily defeated and drove 
the invaders from the country. A word of explanation may reveal 
the secret of Austria’s duplicity. Without coinpulsion she would 
concede nothing to liberal principles; under the pressure of adverse 
circumstances she would yield anything to the just demands of her 
people, with the mental resolution of reclaiming her concessions 
whenever she could do it with safety. All her concessions to Hungary, 
and to her own people, were made when her prospects in Italy were 
threatening and gloomy. The King of Sardinia, the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and the King of the Two Sicilies had broken with her, 
and circumstances seemed to threaten still greater disasters. Austria 
was then willing on any terms to conciliate Hungary; but when the 
imperial forces had been victorious in Italy, and a great reaction had 
taken place throughout Europe in opposition to democracy, the time 
had come for Austria to throw off her disguise and act openly against 
Hungary. Early in September, Jellachich, having visited the emperor 
at Innspruck, was openly acknowledged by the court, and the decree 
of deposition revoked. He at once invaded Hungary, but was met 
by the Magyars, defeated and driven out of the country in less than 
three weeks. The Magyars had in truth opposed the Ban by the 
express command of their king, who at the same time, as Emperor 
of Austria, had secretly authorized the Ban. to invade Hungary; 
and when the Magyars had defeated and expelled him from their 
territory, the monarch at once published an edict dissolving the 
Hungarian diet, ordering the Magyar forces to obey Jellachich as their 
commander, proclaiming martial law in Hungary, and appointing 
the Ban military dictator of the country! 

By this crowning act the duplicity of Austria was demonstrated, 
and after another vain effort to avoid the appeal to arms by negotia- 
tion, the diet declared itself permanent, and appointed Kossuth 
governor and president of the committee of safety. Driven to the 
wall, with no alternative but resistance or utter extinction, Hungary 
resolved to maintain her position by arms. Austria was prepared 
for the conflict. The position of affairs in Italy made it safe to 
withdraw a large part of her army from that country and concentrate 
her strength for the approaching strife with Hungary. After a brief 
but bloody struggle in Vienna, the patriots in that city were put down, 
and leaving the axe and the halter to complete the work, the Austrian 
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army, 120,000 strong, moved upon Presburg. A significant event 
transpired at this stage of the drama. The imperial cabinet felt 
themselves embarrassed by the frequent pledges, proclamations, and 
oaths by which the emperor had bound himself to observe and respect 
the recent laws passed by the national assembly, and to maintain, 
preserve, and defend the liberties and integrity of Hungary. These 
pledges could not be denied, and they would not be forgotten by the 
world. ‘To avoid this embarrassment, Ferdinand was induced to re- 
sign the sceptre, and his brother Francis Charles, the next heir to 
the throne, renouncing his right in behalf of his son, Francis Joseph, 
a youth of nineteen, he was immediately proclaimed. The new em- 
peror, it was pretended, was not bound by the pledges of his pre- 
decessor, and as he refused the coronation oath imposed upon 
her kings. by the constitution of Hungary, no obstacles in the opinion 
of the unscrupulous Austrian cabinet now prevented the progress 
of events. 

We cannot detail, nor is it necessary, the particular events of the 
war. Hungary was unprepared with an army or military supplies, 
but she had Kossuth. In the perilous emergency this extraordinary 
man exhibited marvellous energy and resources. Gathering around 
him Bem, Gérgey, Dembinski, Damjanitch, Perczel, Klapka, and 
other distinguished men, many of whom were gray-haired veterans 
bearing the scars of a hundred fights, an army was soon levied and 
prepared to take the field. For a time every encounter was a victory 
for the imperialists, every step a triumph. Pesth was abandoned, 
and the seat of government removed to Debreczen. Here, amid 
gloom and disaster, the strong Magyar heart spoke to the world in 
the declaration of Hungarian independence, which was proclaimed 
on the 19th of April, 1849. Then followed a series of splendid 
manceuvres and brilliant actions universally disastrous tothe Aus- 
trians. On every point they were driven back in total discomfiture 
and rout, until, at the beginning of May, the Hungarian territory was 
unpolluted by a hostile foot, save a few garrisons, which were so 
surrounded and shut up that they could not escape. 

The result of this campaign and the general prospects of the war 
at its close may be inferred from the Austrian manifesto of the first 
of May, announcing the intervention of Russia :—“ The insurrection 
in Hungary,” it states, “‘ had grown to such an extent that the emperor 
had been induced to appeal to the assistance of his majesty the czar 
of all the Russias, who generously and readily granted it to a most 
satisfactory extent.” ‘The immense Austro-Russian army, under 
the command of the infamous Haynau, moved upon Hungary early 
in June. The conflict, though short, was desperate and sanguinary; 
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but the issue could not be doubtful when the gigantic weight of Russia 
was thrown into the scale against exhausted Hungary. 

A brief campaign dispersed or destroyed the Hungarian forces, 
and at the end of three months Kossuth resigned his power into the 
hands of Gérgey, and Gérgey surrendered himself and his army of 
24,000 men to the Russians. This ended the war. 

Kossuth and a few faithful companions fled towards the Turkish 
frontier, and sought the protection and hospitality of the Sultan. 
Russia and Austria peremptorily demanded the surrender of the 
fugitives, Count Sturmer, the Austrian minister at Constantinople, 
and M. de Titoff, the Russian envoy, both declaring that the escape 
of a single refugee would in the estimation of their governments 
constitute a casus belli. The Porte had at first returned a decided 
negative to the demand for their surrender, but wavered when this 
menacing language was employed by the representatives of the two 
powers. ‘hough the English government had shown a warm sym- 
pathy for Austria during her troubles, and even given her assurances 
of support, yet at this juncture Sir Stratford Canning, the British 
minister at Constantinople, took a noble stand in behalf of the hunted 
fugitives, and strongly urged the Sublime Porte inflexibly to adhere 
to its refusal to deliver them up. | The course of the British minister 
was fully sanctioned by the government at home, and Lord Palmerston 
distinctly advised Sir Stratford Canning, that should Russia and 
Austria attempt to enforce their demand, Great Britain would afford 
to the Turkish government “the moral and, if necessary, the material 
aid it required.” And to be prepared for prompt action, in case of 
emergency, Sir William Parker, commanding in the Mediterranean, 
was ordered “to proceed at once to the neighbourhood of the Darda- 
nelles, in order to take his squadron up to Constantinople, should 
he be invited by the Sultan through Sir Stratford Canning.” The 
English admiral was also directed to receive on board one of the ves- 
sels of his squadron any of the fugitives whom Turkey might desire 
to place beyond the reach of their enemies. 

While the Turkish government hesitated, and it was yet uncertain 
what might be her final reply to the demands of Russia and Austria, 
Kossuth and his companions were advised to abjure the Christian 
religion, and by taking the turban avail themselves of the fundamental 
law of Moslemism, that any fugitive embracing the Mohammedan 
faith might claim the protection of the government. Bem, Kmetty, 
Stein, and others, yielded to the temptation and embraced Islamism ; 
but Kossuth adhered to his integrity. His noble answer, when inter- 
rogated, won for him, in our estimation, the greenest leaf in the 
chaplet that binds his brow, and should be recorded as an illustration 
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of the martyr spirit that animates him. “My answer,” said he, 
“does not admit of hesitation. Between death and shame the choice 
can neither be dubious nor difficult. Governor of Hungary, and 
elected to that high place by the confidence of fifteen millions of 
my countrymen, I know well what I owe to my country, even in 
exile. Even as a private individual I have an honorable path to 
pursue. Though once the governor of a generous people I leave 
no inheritance to my children. They shall at least bear an unsul- 
lied name. God’s will be done. I am prepared to die!” 

The interposition of our own government, earnestly seconded by 
that of Great Britain, procured the release of Kossuth and his com- 
panions in exile, and early in September of last year he embarked 
on board the steam frigate Mississippi, which had been placed at his 
disposal by the President of the United States, and left the Dar- 
danelles for America. His subsequent career nevi uot be traced; 
it is known and read of all men. 

It is due to Dr. Tefft to state, that to him belongs the honour 
of originating the first public movement made in this country to 
procure the release of the imprisoned refugees. Having expressed 
his views of the duty of our government in their behalf, in a lecture 
delivered first in Cincinnati, and afterwards in Springfield, the Doctor 
was invited by both houses of the General Assembly of Ohio to 
lecture on the same subject before them at Columbus, the capital of 
the State. He complied; and the lecture made so favourable an im- 
pression both upon the citizens of Columbus and the General As- 
sembly of Ohio, that in a public meeting the former passed a resolu- 
tion and forwarded it to the seat of the federal government, urging 
upon the president of the United States and upon Congress the 
duty of exercising “their utmost power to procure the liberation of 
Kossuth, his associates and family, at the earliest practicable period.” 
Resolutions embracing the same sentiments were passed in the 
General Assembly, after a brilliant discussion of the subject, and also 
forwarded to the president, and to their senators and representatives 
in the Congress of the United States. In addition to thus setting 
in motion the plan that has resulted in the release of the illustrious 
exile from captivity, Dr. Tefft has now given to the world a historical 
work, that will add materially to his own literary fame, while it will 
embalm the noble Magyar forever in the memories and hearts of 
patriots and Christians. 

The discreet reserve maintained by Kossuth during hiei imprison- 
ment in Turkey, encouraged among his enemies the belief that upon 
his release he would retire to private life, hopeless of the emancipa- 
tion of his country; and under this impression the tongue of slander 
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was for a time comparatively silent. But no sooner did he tread 
the deck of the Mississippi, under the protection of our flag, and 
begin to foreshadow his future plans, than the minions of absolutism 
took the alarm, and instantly every engine was set in motion to. 
counteract his efforts, by stigmatizing his character. An attempt 
was made to prejudice the mind of the American people against him, 
by subsidizing our agents abroad, and circulating under their sanction 
unfavourable representations of his character and conduct, which, 
scattered broadcast by the press, should shut the hearts of the masses 
against his appeals, and deprive him of public sympathy. It is 
not affirmed that money was directly employed to accomplish this 
purpose, but it can scarcely be doubted that influences of some sort 
so operated upon our representatives in the Mediterranean, that they 
forgot the respect due to themselves, as well as their duty to their 
country, and the guest it delighted to honour. It is mortifying to 
contemplate the picture, and contrast the cowardly malice of civilians, 
the weakness of naval officers, with the noble self-respect of the 
distinguished exile. 

From that moment the most reckless and unscrupulous assaults 
have been made upon Kossuth. From motives not difficult to dis- 
cern, several of his colleagues in the Hungarian ministry have been 
induced to unite in this onset. He is represented by one as the 
champion of aristocratic oppression, and denounced by another 
as a socialist; a third party accuses him of being vacillating and 
unprincipled, while a fourth condemns him as self-willed and un- 
governable. 

Thus the charges of his enemies against him neutralize each other ; 
and while absolutism employs ribald pens to destroy him, and hounds 
upon his footsteps the red republican and the haughty aristocrat, 
who once bowed to the might of his genius, the object of their 
vituperation prosecutes his self-denying mission, and demonstrates, 
by his undying devotion to his beloved Hungary, the sincerity of 
his motives and the integrity of his heart. Meanwhile the people 
of the father land gaze with mingled admiration and hope upon 
his luminous pathway among the nations, identifying the future 
prosperity of Hungary with his success, and refusing to despair 
while he outrides the tempest and bears aloft the torch of liberty. 

At the hazard of wearying the patience of our readers we append 
a few remarks, for which we could not find an earlier place without 
disturbing the current of the narrative. It will have been seen that 
the right of the Magyars to their country was that of conquest, con- 
firmed by undisturbed possession from time immemorial; the right 
of Ferdinand to the throne was not hereditary, but was conferred 
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by the suffrages of the people; the right of the present sovereign 
is the right of conquest alone, as he has never been elected by the 
Hungarian people, or taken the coronation oath. When the Magyars, 
in obedience to the commands of their king, had taken arms against 
the Ban of Croatia, and driven him beyond the boundaries of their 
territory, their king in effect deserted the cause he had sworn to de- 
fend, joined the Ban with an Austrian army, and openly invaded 
their country. In consequence of this cruel and unlawful invasion, 
and because the young emperor openly refused to receive the crown 
of St. Stephen in the legal manner, by swearing to maintain the 
separateness and integrity of the nation, Hungary declared herself 
independent. She was fully justified in her action.* 

Gorgey bears the stigma of a traitor. Our author has consigned 
him to infamy; and Kossuth himself says, “I raised Gérgey from 
the dust that he might earn for himself immortal renown and for his 
country freedom; and he became Hungary’s cowardly executioner.” 
The surrender of himself and his army at Villagos, is regarded as proof 
of his treason. But we are not entirely satisfied with the evidence. 
That he more than once differed in opinion with Kossuth on import- 
ant questions is indisputable, and that he sometimes followed his own 
judgment in opposition to the governor’s wishes, is equally clear ; 
but that he ever disobeyed his express order, or failed to put forth 
his best efforts for the salvation of Hungary, or violated his allegiance, 
does not appear. With respect to the final surrender it would seem 
that Gorgey only yielded when resistance had become entirely hope- 
less; and it has never been considered treasonable in an officer to 
make the best terms in his power with his enemy, when he can no 
longer contend with the faintest hope of success. We are inclined 
to think that the towering ambition and military pride of Gorgey, 
which could not brook a superior in Kossuth, a civilian, as governor, 
shortened the war; but with the immense power of Russia banded 
with Austria, arrayed against Hungary single-handed and alone, 
the conflict could have had but one termination. 

When the Austrian army was driven out of Hungary, in April,1849, 
it is understood that Kossuth advised an advance upon Vienna, 
arguing that the capture of the capital, and the consequent rallying 
of the patriots in Austria, would place Hungary in a position to 


® « As soon as he attacks the constitution of the State, the prince breaks the 
contract which bound the people to him; the people become free by the act of 
the sovereign, and see nothing in him but an usurper who would load them with 
oppression. This truth is acknowledged by every sensible writer, whose pen is 
not enslaved by fear or rendered venal by interest.””—Vattel’s Law of Nations, 
b. i, ch. iv, § 51. 
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dictate terms to her adversary. But in this plan he was opposed 
by Gorgey, who declined to advance with the strong fortification of 
Buda in his rear. The army, of whom Gorgey was the idol, sustained 
him in his views, and Kossuth seems to have wanted either the incli- 
nation or the power to control him. It is affirmed that Gorgey never 
possessed the entire confidence of Kossuth, and that even his ap- 
pointment to the chief command was more a matter of necessity than 
of choice. In making up an impartial verdict, however, it must not 
be forgotten that at the crisis of Hungarian affairs, Kossuth resigned 
his own unlimited authority into the hands of Goérgey, an act difficult 
to reconcile with his own integrity, had he then believed him to be 
a traitor. The world has, however, passed judgment upon Gorgey, 
and though his sentence seems to us severe, it is probably irreversible. 

The future of Hungary, and indeed of all Europe, appears gloomy 
and cheerless. A sad and disheartening reaction has taken place 
since the commencement of the Hungarian struggle. If Russian 
bayonets do not bristle along the Rhine or on the boulevards of Paris, 
the prediction of Napoleon has become history, and continental 
Europe is Cossack. The history of Russia is a history of aggression. 
Sprung from a band of Baltic pirates, unknown to the world till 
about the middle of the ninth century, she at this moment rules 
directly with an iron sceptre over the half of Europe, the whole of 
northern Asia and north-western America, countries equal in extent 
to one-seventh of the habitable globe, while the insidious power of 
her diplomacy is paramount in all the courts of continental Europe. 

Light and darkness are not more antagonistic than the principles 
of democracy and absolutism. In the end the one must extinguish 
the other. We talk of the progress of free opinions, and amuse 
ourselves with visions of a better time coming, while a night of 
absolutism is settling upon the nations. It becomes those who have 
yet the forms of liberty to ponder well the lessons of history, and 
learn wisdom and duty from the experience of the past. “A pru- 
dent man foreseeth the evil and hideth himself, but the simple pass 
on and are punished.” 

While the noble Kossuth pleads with a prophet’s voice among 
us the cause of his bleeding country, and the eyes of patriot 
millions look for sympathy and aid to constitutional England 
and free America, they will be recreant to the law of nations,* to 
humanity and to God, if they hesitate to say to the onward tide of 
absolutism, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no farther, and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed!” 


© Vide Vattel, Book ii, ch. i, § 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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Art. VIL—METHODIST PREACHING. 


In accordance with an intimation in our January number, we re- 
sume the subject expressed in the above title, premising, as we then 
did, that our remarks shall be of the freest character. If they 
should even be deemed desultory we shall not complain, for our 
“ideal” of a periodical work like this, supposes its interest to con- 
sist in the variety and collocation of its articles—their variety as well 
of style as of topics. 

In our description of the “ Early Methodist Preaching,” we enu- 
merated among its characteristics, its extempore address, its aim at 
direct results, its style, and its topics,—the latter as being almost ex- 
clusively the vital, elementary truths of revelation. The results, the 
really magnificent results, of this preaching, as witnessed throughout 
our continent, are, we alleged, proofs of its potency and appropriate- 
ness to the times. It was not only correlative to the times, but also 
and especially to the ecclesiastical system of Methodism—its minis- 
terial methods—its incessant labours, its itinerancy, &c. It was a 
product jointly of the times and the system. While we contended that 
its essential excellencies should be retained, we admitted that our 
own times require some modifications of it. What are these modifi- 
cations? What, in more general terms, should be the characteristics 
and methods of our preaching in these times? This question ex- 
presses, precisely enough, the subject of the present paper, extending 
it beyond the homiletic traits enumerated to the ecclesiastical pe- 
culiarities which justified them. The current demands for improve- 
ment take in both, especially in our large cities; and in examining 
these demands we must have reference to both. 

To those who have read our preceding article on the subject, we 
need not say that our predilections for the “primitive school of 
Methodist preaching” are strong: we shall not dissemble, that in ad- 
mitting the expediency of its modification, in some portions of the 
Church, and in describing what that modification should be, we shall 
be as much inclined to guard its old honour and excellencies as to 
concede to the proposed improvements. We shall attempt rather to 
show the limits than the urgency of the latter. We confess a con- 
viction of the importance of some of these improvements, and yet no 
little jealousy of them; and our ensuing remarks will show the. in- 
fluence of both sentiments—perhaps in a juster appreciation of the 
subject than we could otherwise entertain. But to the question. 

These times require, we think, more varied preaching than was 
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usual among our primitive “Itinerants,’”—a more thorough treat- 
ment of the details of Christian doctrines and duties. The recency 
of the nation, the wide dispersion of its population, the necessarily 
long journies of our early preachers, and the absence of thoroughly 
organized or permanent congregations, except in few places, led 
them to confine their discourses to comparatively few topics; these, 
as we have said, were the most essential, the vital truths of the gos- 
pel, answering summarily the question, “What shall I do to be 
saved?” They entered a town or village, “sounded the alarm,” 
held up the cross, and were gone. They were wise in this course— 
that which was most needed was said, though many things were left 
unsaid. ‘They were driving, in all haste, the ploughshare through 
the fallow ground, and scattering broadcast the good seed; the 
time for minuter work in the field, for dressing and training the crop, 
would come they knew, and God would, meanwhile, they believed, 
raise up appropriate labourers for that necessity. They were the Le- 
gio Fulminea—the “Thundering Legion,”—whose duty it was to 
break and scatter the ranks of the enemy, and to pursue and shout 
onward in the rout, scaling ramparts, penetrating fastnesses, but 
leaving the spoils of the conquered field to the “reserve” which were 
yet in the distance. The latter have come up; they have gathered 
the trophies, and now devolves upon us the task of defining the 
conquered territory, of fortifying it against future losses, of divid- 
ing, subdividing, and rightly governing its provinces. 

There is not mere rhetoric, but historic truthfulness in this view 
of the heroic mission of our primitive ministry. At the risk of a 
slight but not irrelevant digression, let us glance here a little further 
at its character, for its character is no insignificant illustration of its 
preaching. In all sobermindedness we do not believe its chivalry, 
and even romance, are rivalled in modern history, at least since the 
days of the Crusades. These stalwart evangelists were abroad, thun- 
dering through the land, when the storms of the Revolution were 
coming on, and while they were bursting over the country. Those 
who know intimately the early Methodist history, will doubt whether 
Washington and the sans culottes army of Valley Forge, endured 
more hardships, or exhibited more heroic characteristics than Asbury 
and his invincible itinerant cohorts. Asbury himself exceeded 
Wesley in his annual travels. His tour almost yearly was from 
Maine to Georgia, by way of the West, when a few log-cabins 
only dotted Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee; when not one Methodist 
chapel, if indeed any other Protestant church, was to be seen be- 
yond the Alleghanies ; and when he had to be escorted from one set- 
tlement or fortified post to another by armed men. He averaged 
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six thousand miles a year, mostly on horseback, on recent roads or 
through forests. During forty-five years of ministerial labour in 
this country his travels were equal to the circumference of the globe 
every four years! And yet this glorious old bishop, who ordained 
more men to the ministry than any Prelatical Bench of the nation,* 
and who in his personal traits and achievements, as well as the later 
results of his labours, is unquestionably the first ecclesiastical per- 
sonage in the American annals, has never yet been named in any 
of our national histories, and probably has not been known to our 
Ramsays, Bancrofts, Hildreths, or Goodriches. 

And he was but-a representative of the itinerant ministry of that 
day. Those great times produced such great men as Lee, who jour- 
nied with two horses, one for a relay when the other should be fa- 
tigued; Pickering, with a district that swept from the extremity of 
Cape Cod, around to the centre of Vermont; Heflding, travelling 
through the storms of winter, from Long-Island Sound to the Can- 
ada line; Soule, braving the Borean terrors of the Maine forests ; 
Bangs, Coate, Worster, Sawyer, Dunham, Coleman, traversing the 
wildernesses of Canada; M’Coombs, Merwin, Roszel, Sharp, Boehm, 
Wells, Cooper, Garrettson, Mills, Smith, and hundreds of others, 
who incessantly went to and fro “crying aloud and sparing not,” 
through the Middle States; Dunwody, Peirce, Dougherty, Ken- 
‘nedy, Capers, and many others, equally noble, the heroes of South- 
ern Methodism. And then there were the staunch men of oak, the 
sons of thunder, in the West, McKendree, Roberts, Young, Black- 
man, Burke, Larkin, Quin, Finley, Cartwright, Collins, &c., the 
leaders of the memorable old “ Western Conference,’ when it was 
the only one beyond the mountains—when it reached from Detroit to 
Natchez, and each of its districts comprised about two of the modern 
Western Conferences. Alas for the man whose heart does not pal- 
pitate at the contemplation of such men, and such indomitable 
energy! Theirs was a hardihood, a heroism which old Sparta would 
have applauded with the clash of her shields as cymbals. The 
success of Methodism has often been referred to as a marvel—a 
knowledge of the men who composed its first ministry explains the 
mystery. 

Our history—not merely our Church history, but our national his- 
tory—has an obligation yet to discharge towards these men. They 
laid the moral foundations of most of the American States. ‘They 


® He presided in 224 annual conferences, and consecrated 4,000 ordinations, 
He began his labours with 600 members in the American Methodist Church, and 
fell at last: at the head of 212,000, who have since multiplied to a million and a 
quarter. 
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marched in the van of emigration bearing aloft the cross, and they 
were almost its only standard-bearers throughout the first and most 
trying period of our ultramontane history. When the tide of popu- 
lation began to sweep down the Western declivities of the Allegha- 
nies, and during the forming period of the States of the Mississippi 
Valley, they were in motion everywhere, evangelizing the rude 
masses, and averting barbarism from the land. 

Such were the men, such the circumstances of our first ministry. 
And under such circumstances it was wise, we repeat, to limit, as 
they did, the range of their pulpit instruction, to those topics which 
were most adapted to the immediate salvation of*their hearers. Be- 
yond these topics they did occasionally venture, as we have admit- 
ted, but in very restricted excursions—in sallies against some of the 
polemical dogmas of the day—Calvinism especially—or in defence 
of some of the important practical ordinances of the gospel; their 
preaching however consisted of few though powerful sermons, and 
aggregately, of the truths which relate to personal conversion. 

These truths we must continue to reiterate, but not so exclusively 
as did our fathers. Inevitable circumstances—nay, very salutary 
circumstances—have intervened, and require of us a greater ampli- 
tude and detail of religious instruction, in the older sections of the 
country at least. Our cause has consolidated. There is scarcely 
a town or village in the denser sections of the nation where the 
Methodist chapel does not appear. Nearly all our church edifices in 
the Atlantic States have been erected or renovated within twenty- 
five years ;* they contain now stated congregations and thoroughly 
organized societies, who, habitually assembling within their walls, 
cannot be edified, much less satisfied, with repetitious exhortations 
on obvious or familiar topics. The preciousness of such topics will 
redeem them, to a great extent, from the defects of the preacher; but 
there may be an intolerable excess of a good thing. Men cannot 
subsist on honey or milk, but need other, though it be inferior 
nourishment. A man can live better habitually on the varied consti- 
tuents of the potato than on pure wheat. The axe may be necessary 
to fell the forest or cleave the rough mass, but more delicate and 
varied implements are needed to work it into useful wares. 

But before entering into the details of the modification thus ren- 
dered necessary, let us define it more carefully; for we would not ex- 
tend it too far, and there is more danger, we fear, of exaggerating than 


® This has been a work of vast enterprise and expenditure ; could its statistics 
be presented, we doubt not they would exhibit the liberality of the denomination 
in a striking light, and relieve greatly the unfavourable comparison sometimes 
made between its other philanthropic contributions and those of sister sects. 
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of depreciating it. The glory of the primitive school of Methodist 
preaching has not yet departed; its day, its necessity still exist, and 
must continue to exist on our own continent for generations. 

First. It is needed still to no inconsiderable extent in our Atlantic 
communities. Our old and mature Churches may require the pro- 
posed improvements, but all around them are moral wastes, which, 
instead of being recovered, are absolutely growing more desert year 
by year. Let us not think, then, that we require in our large cities 
only educated and polished preachers and restricted modes of 
labour; these we must have, but we yet need there, as much if not 
more than in the first days of Methodism, voices “crying in the 
wilderness, prepare ye the way of the Lord”—men who will “ cir- 
cuit” these cities as did our fathers, and, like them, preach continually 
and powerfully the primary truths of religion among the neglected 
populace. 

We would emphasize the assertion, for there is, we fear, a tendency 
to a very opposite opinion. The city mission is a happy idea of the 
times, especially as an adjunct of a local pastorate; but we do not 
consider it, as usually conducted, an appropriate appendage to our 
own system, or anything like an adequate substitute for our old city 
itinerancy. Our first preachers did in cities precisely the work which 
city missionaries now do, and with how much greater success! All 
our urban Methodism sprang from their labours. They erected their 
first batteries in the neglected and impoverished localities. They 
gathered converts into their small bands, without the invidious 
association of a “mission to the poor.” They offered themselves to the 
poor; the poor virtually, though informally, accepted them as their 
chosen pastors, and spontaneously formed a tacit contract, a self- 
respectful habit of supporting them. These first “city missions” 
are now become wealthy and intelligent “city stations,” and require 
indeed a modified ministerial treatment; but if the field for such 
labours remains—nay, is tenfold more ample and urgent—why is not 
the old ministerial apparatus, with all its powerful attributes, as ap- 
propriate as ever? Where is the reason for a change? not assuredly 
in the moral condition of our suburban masses; not in the neces- 
sary ministerial regimen, for certainly none could be more appro- 
priate than the pastoral methods of our fathers. Ail the original 
conditions of Methodist ministerial labour exist, we assert, in our 
present large communities, only vastly augmented. What then, we 
again ask, has occasioned the change in our ministerial treatment of 
the poor? What else than the i//usion which has come over us 
with our growing prosperity, that because our Churches, originally 
founded among the poor, have outgrown their first humble spheres, 
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therefore Methodism has necessarily changed its relative position to 
the destitute populace ; it must now look chiefly after the comfort and 
intelligent treatment of its well-housed children, and send out only 
an occasional messenger to pick up the foundlings of the highway 
and convey them into a neighbouring shelter ycleped “a city mis- 
sion chapel.” This is not right; this is recreance to the old chival- 
ric honour of our ministry—it is recreance to the honour of our 
Master in heaven. 

The figure, like most figures, may be somewhat an hyperbole, for, 
thanks be to God, we still to a great extent preach the gospel to the 
poor; but is not this change coming over us? Is it not one of the 
most serious liabilities of our cause? While our intelligent city 
Churches are demanding a different class of preachers and an im- 
proved style of preaching, and also important changes in our minis- 
terial methods, let them be reminded that the vast destitute masses 
around them require still the old methods, the old class of preachers 
and preaching—that none, since the apostolic missionaries, could 
more precisely meet their deplorable necessities. 

The Legio Fulminea, whose task we said it was to break the ranks 
and take the ramparts of the enemy, are, then, still needed even here 
in our cities, where our own fortifications display their completed 
proportions and victorious flags; for even here many a hostile for- 
tress stands in juxtaposition with our defences; the very citadel is 
yet in possession of the foe, in most of our large cities, and the cir- 
cumvallations—the suburbs—are crowded with his forces. We assert 
that all these demoralized regions should be invaded by “ Itinerant 
Methodist Preachers,” as the cities were at first. Methodist fam- 
ilies would be found scattered among them, as then; these would take 
in the evangelist and open their doors for preaching, as then; con- 
verts would multiply, as then; lay assistants would rise up, classes 
and societies would be formed, and these would grow into self-sup- 
porting Churches, as then. Why not? Is there any imaginable reason 
why not now as wellas then? And is there not for such labours now 
a great vantage ground, which our fathers had not, in the aid 
which our existing Churches can afford them ? 

The above has been the historical process of Methodism from the 
beginning—it is the process of its present success in its foreign mis- 
sion fields, and is precisely what is needed in this its domestic mis- 
sionary work. An English friend, who is familiar with the Wes- 
leyan Missions, gives, in a communication to the writer, the following 
summary view of their modus operandi :— 


“ As soon as any number of his hearers ‘ receive the truth in the love of it,’ our 
missionary unites them into a ‘class’ under the care of a ‘leader.’ And thus 
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the hedge of discipline is placed round this cultured spot, and assistance and 
oust’ given to these ‘ babes in Christ.’ The pastoral care is divided with 
these leaders, who watch over the little flocks in the absence of the missionary. 
Then, as soon as divine grace has drawn forth and sanctified the abilities of his 
converts, the missionary finds out who among them have an aptitude for ex- 
hortation; he licenses them to ‘ exhort ;’ x anal if they improve, to 
‘preach; then a ‘circuit plan’ is formed, a place provided where a con- 
gregation can meet on the Sabbath, and there this‘ native preacher’ in his 
turn, ‘of the ability which God leg + to the people ‘all the words 
of this life.’ Such preachers multiply and improve, while the missionary di- 
rects their studies, and oversees the whole ‘machinery—preachers, leaders, 
classes, schools, prayer-meetings, &c., until often such circuits rise, like those in 
the Friendly Isles, Africa, &c., to have 20 or 30 chapels, and 50 to 100 ‘ local 
ministers.’ Some of these chapels, too, are able to accommodate from 1,500 
to 2,000 persons; most of them are well filled, and some of them are crowded. 
Of the 8,226 ‘assistants’ there are only 843 who are salaried, and these 

ive their whole time to the work, as catechists, school teachers, &c. The rest 

ing chiefly local preachers, interpreters, &c., give their services gratuitously.” * 

Now this we affirm has been the universal process of Methodism 
until within a few years; and what we complain of is, that the 
Churches founded by precisely such means, now that they have 
become isolated and self-supporting, are generally repudiating this 
effective plan as obsolete, though all their adjacent fields—nay, the 
very interjacent fields; often, indeed, their immediate precincts— 
demand just such energetic labours, and demand them, in most of our 
large cities, more urgently than ever before. “Exhorters” are 
hardly known among us any more; the “ Local Ministry” is falling 
into comparative disuse; “Itinerancy ” in our cities is being aban- 
doned: meanwhile, the populace are perishing in their moral 
destitution, and we obtrude upon them an occasional “city mis- 
sionary” as an apology for the sacrifice of our once powerful 
and still needed methods. 

We contend, then, that whatever improvements we may propose 
in our standard of ministerial qualification and modes of ministerial 
labour, we should still have, even here in our ripest fields, a large 
proportion of just such labours in and out of the pulpit, as per- 
tained to the first school of Methodist preachers—its same summary 
themes, the same direct style, ad populum, the same aim at im- 
mediate results, the same effective methods. 

Second. We shall still need them also, to.a great extent, in that 
large field, the “ Provincias Internas” of our territory, lying be- 
tween the Atlantic margin and the later settlements of the West where 
the “circuit system” is not yet generally broken into stations. 
Throughout this vast region Methodism is flourishing, and will, in 
less than twenty-five years, be consolidated into great strength. 
Its ministry is now improving, but might still faster improve as the 

© Rey. William Butler, now of New-England Conference. 
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increasing supply of candidates allows a more discriminating choice. 
Taking it as a whole, it is the noblest sphere for the advancement of 
both our ministry and Churches now occupied by us; but our primi- 
tive ministerial characteristics and methods are still appropriate to 
it, and could not advantageously be modified, except by such improve- 
ments as should not essentially change them. 

Third. The vast unsettled portions of the continent, from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific, and from the Great Slave Lake to the 
Gulf of California, will afford them a magnificent theatre during as 
long a period, at least, as the Church has yet recorded in its annals. 

We must be permitted to delay on this part of our subject, 
though in no wise proportionately to its importance. 

There are several considerations respecting the settlement of 
this grand area which should be borne in mind. The population 
which is to flood it, and is now pouring into it, will be more largely 
foreign than were the earlier migrations of the country. <A very 
considerable proportion of the first settlers in the new territories 
were from the older States, and they carried with them better 
notions of religion and morals, than come to us now from Europe. 
He must be of dull vision who does not see the moral liabilities to 
the nation which must arise from this transposition of demoralized 
European masses into the almost boundless region mentioned. 
More than half of the continent is now, and quite suddenly opening 
into a stupendous moral battle-field, and men, as mighty as those 
we have described, are needed for the conflict. 

Again: this population will, for some years, probably be as much, 
if not more dispersed than were the earlier emigrations, and will 
therefore require our primitive ministerial modes of energetic labour 
and travel to supply it. It no longer maintains a frontier margin, 
continually thickening though extending, but throws itself into de- 
tached positions, anywhere and everywhere, so it but finds local 
attractions. The north-west territories, the Great Salt Lake, Texas, 
New-Mexico, Oregon, California—these are its diverse resorts. The 
whole western extent of the continent is in fine thrown open, the 
last barrier has fallen,* and the European masses are entering it 
with a rush. Our “itinerants” must, in old style, with horse 
and saddle-bags, rush on with them, mingling in the mighty melée, 
and bearing up in its very front, if possible, the ensign of the cross. 

Were these stupendous migrations to be more consolidated, 


°The greatest impediment, the prepossession of the ground by the Indians, 
may be said to be about removed. There are now about 418,000 in all our limits; 
most of these are the enervated aborigines of our Pacific and Mexican domains ; 
the estimated number inhabiting our “ unexplored territories ” is but 30,000. 
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some formidable moral consequences would result, but they would 
be more accessible to our moral agencies. Coincident, however, with 
the accessions to our population have been the extensions of our 
territorial area, and the coming multitudes are still to be scattered 
as have been the preceding hordes. In 1790, the number of 
persons to the square mile in the United States was nine; twenty 
years later, it was precisely the same, though the aggregate popula- 
tion had increased from five millions to more than seven. In 1840, 
we had fourteen to the square mile, but the ratio diminished to twelve 
—a gain of only three since 1790. According to intimations from 
the census office the ratio has fallen still lower, to seven and twenty- 
two hundredths, giving one and three quarters Jess to the square 
mile than in 1790! ‘The statistics of this article, throughout, were 
prepared before the details of the late census appeared. ‘The latter 
will, probably, as in this instance, add to the force of our reasoning. 
And can we predict that this coincident extension of territory and 
people will not continue, thus giving a general dispersion to our 
population, and an almost indefinite missionary field for the Chris- 
tian energies of the country ? 

They mistake egregiously who think the primitive ministerial 
system of Methodism is done with in this country: there is at 
this hour opening a larger field for it than ever. While we con- 
tend for modifications in the consolidated portion of the Church, in 
order to adapt them to the greatest effectiveness there, we affirm, 
and we mean literally what we affirm, that they have not yet done 
one-half their allotted work in the land. 

Further: while this new population will be more entirely foreign, 
and, from the amplitude of the area and freer access to it, more dis- 
persed, it will also be vastly more multitudinous than our immigra- 
tions have heretofore been. It is sublime, we were about to say 
appalling—this amazing growth of a nation—this exodus of the Eu- 
ropean peoples into our mighty wildernesses. We could once esti- 
mate somewhat its ratios, but now it almost defies our calculations. 
A few years ago it was ascertained that our western frontier line 
moved onward at the rate of about thirteen miles a year; and this 
march of a nation, extending from the Northern Lakes to the 
Mexican Gulf,—bearing with it all the ensigns of the highest civil- 
ization and liberty—felling the forest, dispelling at every step actual 
aboriginal barbarism, planting fields, building cities, erecting temples 
and schools, constructing canals and roads of iron,—was considered 
one of the sublimest spectacles in the history of man; but now the 
line of march is broken, as we have said, into detached columns, 
which have taken the extreme points of the field, and the evercom- 
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ing accessions meet no obstruction, and observe, no rules of progres- 
sion. It is quite probable, that during the next five years the 
average annual arrivals of foreigners will amount to half a million— 
they are now fast verging to 400,000! What practicable Christian 
agencies can meet the wants of these foreign hosts? Can we think 
for a moment of abandoning in this vast region any of the effective 
apparatus of Methodism, under such circumstances? It has been 
estimated that during the current decade there will be introduced 
into the West, a foreign population equal to the whole present popu- 
lation of Ohio, Indiana, Lllinois, and Wisconsin. We repeat, the 
prospect is appalling. ‘The thoughtful man, who reminds himself 
of the ignorance and moral corruption of these European hordes, 
can hardly suppose that the better moral characteristics of the 
nation, already sadly degenerating, can survive the contagion of 
such overwhelming vice, or the better institutions of the republic 
withstand such a flood of semi-barbarism. One thing we must be 
sure of, viz.:—That every moral resource at our command will 
be needed, to maintain, in its present relative status, the moral and 
intellectual position of the country. 

It is to the West, we say, that this overwhelming flood sweeps, and 
thither moves with it the power of the nation—the political forces 
which will take their moral character from these multitudes, and 
impart it to us all. The centre of representative population is con- 
tinually tending westward. In 1790, it was twenty-two miles east of 
Washington; it has never been east of the national metropolis 
since, and never can be again. At the census of 1800, it had been 
transferred to thirty miles west of Washington; in 1820, it was 
seventy-one miles west of that city; in 1830, one hundred and 
eight miles. Its westward movement from 1830 to 1840, was no 
less than fifty-two miles—more than five miles a year. It is now 
probably in Ohio. During about fifty years it has kept nearly the 
same parallel of latitude, having deviated only about ten miles 
South, while it has advanced about two hundred miles west. Thus 
move the political destinies of the country into what we have de- 
scribed as the arena of its moral and religious conflicts. 

With this territorial enlargement and increased accessions of 
European population, the national population, indigenous and 
foreign, is destined to swell into aggregate magnitudes truly amaz- 
ing—magnitudes which it would seem must hopelessly transcend 
any moral provision we can make for them. If the ratios of our 
increase hitherto can be relied on, the population of the United 
States, in 1860, will be more than thirty-one millions; in 1870, 
more than forty millions ; in 1900, more than one hundred mil- 
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lions, exceeding the whole present population of England, France, 
Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Sweden and Denmark. A step fur- 
ther in the calculation presents a prospect still more surprising: by 
1930—less than eighty years hence—this mighty: mass of com- 
mingled races will have swollen to the stupendous aggregate of two 
hundred and forty-six millions, equalling the present population of 
all Europe. According to the statistics of life, there are hundreds of 
thousands of our present population—one twenty-ninth at least— 
who will witness this result. 

It is hardly possible to restrain the pen from uttering the spon- 
taneous and overwhelming reflections which these statistics suggest ; 
but we leave them in their own startling significance. 

Such, then, according to the mathematics of the argument, is the 
domestic field of evangelic labour opening before us. These caleu- 
lations have no episodical irrelevancy here. We have chosen to 
present them, as far more relevant than general remarks. They sus- 
tain with startling force our position, that the energetic “itinerant” 
methods of our early ministry—its methods in the pulpit and out 
of it—are still needed; that there is a larger field for them now in 
our own country than there ever has been. We shall need, for 
generations, Circuits and Districts, and stout-hearted and staunch- 
bodied men to travel them; and let those who think they see the 
expediency of amending our system, in respect to “ itinerancy,” 
the “presiding eldership,” &c., to suit it to our denser commu- 
nities, (an expediency we are not disposed to deny,) be reminded 
that they should so direct their efforts as to meet a comparatively 
local want without inflicting a general disaster.* We have so 
often drawn this admonitory inference in the course of these re- 
marks, that doubtless the reader thinks it sufficiently reiterated, but 
it presents itself to our attention with peculiar impressiveness. We 
deem it the capital lesson of our cause at this moment. Ideas of 
innovation are becoming rife among us; many of them are wise, the 
true signs of healthy progress, and few men have affirmed them 
more decidedly than the writer of this article; but with them seems 
generally entertained a vague and, as we have shown, most fallaci- 
ous impression, that the primitive ministerial system of Methodism 
is fast becoming incompatible with the wants of the times—that its day 
isabout past. It is all-important that thisimpression should be rightly 
qualified, that especially our intelligent and influential members in the 


© We believe our ecclesiastical system is capable of such local accommodations 
without injury to its general harmony. The chief difficulty to desirable im- 
provements among us, is our fear of them. Our fathers adapted the system to 


their times: we lack their courage. 
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older States, who can appreciate Methodism in its general capacities, 
as well as in its local success, should be impressed with the conviction 
that it has been thus far but approximating its providential mission, 
and that the grandeur of its general designs may still merit almost 
any local inconveniencies. The statistical arguments we have pre- 
sented cannot fail, if examined, to arrest the attention of the Church, 
and to convince it that it may still move on in its old triumphant 
march to new, and grander fields of conflict, and that all its faithful 
adherents should still be willing to make magnanimous sacrifices for 
its success. 

It can well however be admitted, that some of the desired modifi- 
cations, both of its ecclesiastical system and its homiletic character, 
may be made ; and having now accomplished what we proposed, as a 
chief design of this paper, viz., “to show rather the limits than the 
urgency of such changes,” we proceed to admit and state some of 
the homiletic improvements demanded. We have said that the 
times require, especially in the older sections of the Church, more 
varied preaching than was common in our early ministry. 

First. 1t should be varied by a larger range of practical instruction. 
If we except some of the main points of practical divinity, the Me- 
thodist pulpit will, we think, be found more deficient in this respect, 
than any other evangelical ministry in the land. This is a quite ex- 
plicit remark, we know, and may be an attractive target for animad- 
versions, but we nevertheless affirm it. Let it be observed, however, 
that it refers not so much to the importance as to the variety of our 
practical preaching. Precisely here lies the great defect of our pre- 
sent ministrations, and it needs plain dealing and speedy correction. 
Wince not, brother itinerant, at a few outright references to it, even 
though you should not concur in them. Frankness will not hurt us; 
and in a work like this, if anywhere, honest individual opinions, 
though even erroneous may be respectfully admitted. You will not, 
after what has been said, question our high estimation of the Me- 
thodist ministry—the men of genius or special talent scattered 
through its ranks, excel, we believe, in number and power those of any 
other American pulpit; the fathers we have described as a heroic host; 
their successors, who have been educated by similar circumstances, in 
the severer fields of our work, are still, as a body, rare and powerful 
men; but is there not a large class—their successors in the maturer 
fields—a class which is fast becoming our aggregate ministry there— 
who, without special talents, are also without the heroic characteris- 
tics of the fathers? And is it not the case that there is in this growing 
class many of mere indolent mediocrity—men of little study, little va- 
riety, and little thoroughness of instruction, and who not unfrequently 
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attempt to substitute physical for intellectual energy in the pulpit ? 
These assuredly are not the men needed by our matured Churches of 
this day, especially amidst the sectarian rivalries of the cities and larger 
villages. Their limited topics may be as good as those of the fathers, 
but their local circumstances are different. What variety they pos- 
sess soon becomes exhausted; and is it not often apparent that their 
subjects, however intrinsically good, are but hackneyed props upon 
which to hang “First,” “Secondly,” and “Thirdly,” the hasty ex- 
cogitations of Saturday night or Sabbath morning. 

Practical training, we repeat, practical training in the details of 
Christian duty is the present want of Methodism, and for two 
reasons. 

The first is, the promiscuous character of our people. It is not a 
denominational detraction, but a denominational honour that our 
Churches have hitherto been chiefly composed of the poorer classes, 
those who most need the gospel, and who, when properly trained by 
it, become its best examples; but this honourable fact has devolved 
upon us a peculiar responsibility,—the promiscuous masses we have 
gathered together need specially careful instruction. Under the 
ministrations of the fathers they were initiated into the great truths 
and the personal experience of religion. ‘The elementary truths of 
religion, accompanied with a sound religious experience, are doubtless 
a better guarantee of Christian morals than thorough training in the 
latter without the former; but the one cannot supersede the other. 
Nor is it necessary for our argument to admit that serious derelic- 
tions are more common among us, than among other sects; it is suf- 
ficient to affirm the importance of the practical divinity of the 
Scriptures on the one hand, and on the other, that among us too 
exclusive a devotion to the consolatory or admonitory aspects of the 
gospel—too hortatory a style—have too much limited our practi- 
cal instructions. 

Another reason for improvement in this respect is, that the great 
variety of the practical themes of the gospel would afford more vari- 
ety to our preaching, and therefore more attraction to our congrega- 
tions. The restricted pulpit range of our first preachers, however 
suitable to their modes of labour, has too much uniformity for ours. 
An attempt to relieve the tameness of this uniformity of thought by 
energy of feeling or declamation, may partly succeed—especially in 
connexion with good pastoral habits—it may sometimes render it 
tolerable to a popular audience through a two years’ appointment ; 
but it will not make up for the defective training of the people, and 
must in the “long run” fail to interest, if it does not alienate, our 
more intelligent families. 
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How rich is the variety of practical themes for the pulpit! The 
practical bearings of repentance, the practical applications of faith ; 
prayer—private, family, social, public; public worship; the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath; baptism; the Lord’s supper; modes of per- 
sonal effort for the salvation of men; charity to the poor; charity 
to religious opinions ; serial lectures on the historical characters of 
the Scriptures; the relations of pastors and people; and the large 
range of practical counsels appropriate to husbands and wives, pa- 
rents and children, masters and servants, &c.—assuredly he who 
with such themes, and their sublime relations to time and eternity, 
fails of varied interest in the pulpit, must be inexcusable. It is on 
these very themes that the multitudinous assemblies under our care 
most need instruction. 

Second. For the same reasons our preaching should be varied 
with more doctrinal instruction. Do we mistake in saying that the 
charge of vagueness applied to our practical instruction is applicable 
to our doctrinal preaching—not to the importance of its subjects, 
but their variety? Is there not even among us a tacit dislike to 
doctrinal themes in the pulpit, owing in part, it may be, to the viru- 
lence with which distinctive doctrines are liable to be discussed, or 
the too habitual devotion of some preachers to them, notwithstand- 
ing our denominational tendeney to the contrary ? 

Whatever truth God has revealed should be proclaimed by his 
ambassadors ; but are there not many such truths which have never 
been discussed by some who read these lines, and who have grown 
gray in the pulpit ? 

It is to be feared that some of those doctrines which we deem 
most vital to Christianity are most neglected, so far as their eluci- 
dation or defence is concerned. The Athanasian views of the God- 
head we identify with the very essence of orthodoxy ; but how seldom 
are these doctrines discussed in our pulpits. Our dialectics have 
not much to do with them indeed, but our Bible has, and the Serip- 
tural illustration and demonstration of truths so fundamental cannot 
certainly be unimportant. 

Here again we have an ample field for variety of pulpit themes— 
God and his attributes; Christ, his Godhead, his offices; the Holy 
Spirit, his Divinity and work; the atonement; repentance; faith ; 
justification ; regeneration ; sanctification; the resurrection; future 
judgment; rewards and punishments; the spirituality and immor- 
tality of the soul; the nature and reality of experimental reli- 
gion, &ec. 

The objection—a tacit if not an uttered one—that doctrinal preach- 
ing would tend to a speculative if not worse spirit in the Church, 
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ought not to be admitted for a moment—it is a slander on the 
truth of God. There may indeed be dialectic gymnastics at- 
tempted in this sublime arena—-polemic farces, at which devils as 
well as men may recreate themselves ; but the same may be said of 
experimental and practical divinity—no perversions of doctrine have 
been more monstrous than the recorded delusions of practical and 
inward religion. 

On the contrary, the great doctrines of revelation rightly pre- 
sented would form the most substantial basis for our practical in- 
structions, and premises for the most powerful motives of personal 
religion. The good sense of the preacher of course must be their 
guarantee against abuse; but it is to be supposed that he who is 
counted worthy of this ministry should not be lacking in common 
sense, or the reverent appreciation of such impressive themes. 

Third. There is another class of subjects not usually comprehended 
in our practical divinity, but having a secondary relation to it, at least, 
which, occasionally and judiciously treated, would increase much 
the variety of our pulpit themes, and afford instruction and interest 
to our congregations. Among these we would include first the great 
modern schemes of evangelization, such as Sunday schools, missions, 
tracts, Bible societies. The pastor, especially the “stationed” pas- 
tor, should make himself familiar, not merely with the general char- 
acter of these enterprises, but with their leading data, if not their 
detail, at least so far as they are connected with his own denomina- 
tion; not vague declamation will suffice for them—he can show their 
substantial value only by substantial facts. It is thus only that he 
can train his people to a practical interest in them. The Churches 
which are most familiar with these institutions are those which most 
liberally sustain them, and it cannot be doubted that their fuller re- 
presentation in our pulpits would soon effect an appreciable change 
in their success among us. Do we mistake in saying that these 
great interests of modern Christianity are lamentably neglected by 
our general ministry, so far as their appropriate representation in 
the pulpit is concerned? Our periodicals and special agents cannot 
supersede this service. 

Again: we would include in the present class of pulpit themes, 
those special addresses to the young, the aged, to females, to citi- 
zens on the ethics of their political relations, &c., which occasionally 
form interesting and instructive series of discourses in the modern 
pulpit. Important principles of Christianity are applicable to these 
subjects, and, rightly discussed, they may become the special occa- 
sions of most special appeals of the truth. 

To these we would add, occasionally at least, other topics—those 
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which arise from adventitious questions of the day, or public inter- 
ests indirectly related to religion or morals. Pauperism, intemper- 
ance, gambling, education, patriotism, great national occasions or 
anniversaries, the moral aspects of political events, the uses and 
abuses of wealth, the moralities of business life, war, with the practi- 
cal peace questions, and even “ colonization” and “ slavery,” if you 
please. We can only refer to these varied classes of subjects. They 
present an almost endless scope, and the preacher who avails him- 
self of them prudently, can hardly fail to render his pulpit attractive 
to the people. We say prudently, for doubtless there is a liability to 
imprudence here. Such secondary topics should have but a secon- 
dary place in his instructions. ‘They should be used merely as an 
occasional digression from the more essential themes of the gospel. 
They have nevertheless their claims and their appropriate seasons. 
It is a misfortune for our argument that the non-evangelical pul- 
pit of the day has dealt so largely in these collateral topics, finding 
in them a relief from the less congenial themes of true religion; let 
not this abuse, however, militate against the due use of such import- 
ant subjects. They need not interfere with, but may be sanctified 
by, our very highest evangelism, and it may be affirmed that we can 
hardly train our people to the highest standard of Christian intelli- 
gence and enterprise without their occasional discussion in the pul- 
pit. Let us put away the thought that such a discussion of them 
would interfere with the fervency of our piety or our usual revivals. 
The objection would give to the revilers of fervent piety and revi- 
vals a formidable argument. Our sister evangelical Churches which 
are most addicted to these discussions, not only take the lead in 
philanthropic enterprises, but abound in genuine revivals. Our own 
more energetic spirit should not lag behind them in either respect. 
We have thus indicated some of the modifications which these 
times demand in our preaching, especially in the older communities, 
where our congregations are not only stated, but abound in intelli- 
gence and resources that require such improved treatment. What 
an effect on our ministrations, in such communities, would a general 
endeavour after this improved and varied preaching soon produce! 
More thorough habits of study would be formed; an improved style 
both of thought and address, more deliberate and exact methods 
in the desk, would follow; the whole intellectual tone of our pulpit 
would be elevated. It would, in fine, be a partial but most salutary 
process of self-education to our ministry, and, combined with their 
old distinctions, such as we have described, would soon enable them 
to out-rival their competitors in the larger cities, and thus stop effec- 
tually that relative declension of our cause which, according to our 
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own reports, has been taking place in most of them within a few 
years. We insist, as we did in our former article, that those old 
distinctions, or whatever of them may now be desirable, can be com- 
bined with these improvements. Not an iota of our moral power 
need be sacrificed. 

It is hoped that, while we urge these improvements as appropri- 
ate to our general ministry, it is not necessary to guard our remarks 
against a prejudiced construction. It is admitted that there are 
scattered all through our ranks individual men who have surveyed 
thoroughly, in both the study and the pulpit, these large fields 
of thought, and who even stand before the public on their most 
advanced grounds. Honour be upon such men, for most of 
them owe their success to their own unaided endeavours, sustained 
amidst the most trying ministerial responsibilities which have been 
known since the days of the apostles. Our ministry has also not been 
without a class of men pre-eminent even above these, for reputation 
at least, men of renown in the Church, representative men, who have 
been masters of not only the great themes of the pulpit, but of 
the highest ability for their discussion. The names of Summer- 
field, Bascom, Cookman, Fisk, and Olin, have had few contemporary 
rivals in sister Churches, and other names, not yet rendered sacred 
by death, will hereafter be added to the list. All this we admit, and 
yet deem the preceding observations applicable to our general 
ministry. 

Thus much, then, for the improvement of our preaching ; but this 
implies also a correspondent improvement of the preacher. We have 
alluded to the effect which such an elevated standard of pulpit in- 
struction would have on his own intellectual character. With our 
candidates, however, we should anticipate this improvement, and 
our pre-requisites should be such as to secure it. The remark is 
not only applicable to the older sections of the Church, but in part 
to the most recent; for it has pleased God so to multiply our candi- 
dates throughout the connexion, as to allow a very considerable 
discrimination in their selection, were we but disposed to adhere to 
our legitimate and economical modes of labour. Were it not for the 
absurd policy (for such we must be allowed to call it) of breaking up 
our circuits into hardly self-supporting “stations,” and of gradually 
abolishing the local ministry, instead of a want we should now, pro- 
bably, have an excess of candidates.* A single western conference 


© These unfortunate changes are also ascribed to the “demands of the times,’” 
a very convenient but fallacious excuse for something worse. It will hardly be 
pleaded that Methodism in America is in advance of English Methodism in the 
intelligence or good taste of its people; the latter, however, finds no difficulty in 
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(Illinois) received last year forty-four probationers, making its list 
of candidates seventy-two, and more numerous by twenty-seven than 
its whole list of effective members! Another conference received 
twenty-five, giving it a probationers’ list of forty-four; another 
twenty-three, giving it forty-seven candidates; another twenty-one, 
giving it thirty-three. The itinerant ministry of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (North and South) now numbers six thousand five 
hundred men; the Roman Catholics report but about one thousand 
one hundred; the Protestant Episcopalians about one thousand five 
hundred; the Congregational orthodox about one thousand six hun- 
dred ; the old-school Presbyterians about two thousand; the new- 
school one thousand five hundred ; the Baptists about five thousand 
one hundred.* ‘These comparative statements show that Methodism 
is prolific in its resources of men if not of other means for its minis- 
try. ‘The supply would be up to its necessities if not above them, 
we repeat, were it not for the late impolitic deviations from its old 
and successful itinerant plans ; and even as it is, we believe that with 
suitable aids and encouragements, such as other denominations pro- 
vide, we could, even now, command a superabundance of candi- 
dates. 

This fact is worthy of special remark. It is quite unique in the 
current history of the American Churches. While our sister denomi- 
nations are universally lamenting the decrease of their theological 
students, we rejoice amidst multiplying candidates.; The fact is 
full of providential significance; it corresponds with what we have 
said of the great providential mission yet awaiting Methodism in this 
land; it corresponds further with the new demands of our cause 
which have been stated. For the latter we should avail ourselves of 
it in two ways. 

First. We should be more choice in our selections from these 
increasing candidates. Would that we could impress the remark 
upon our conferences. Let us learn that piety, though the chief, is 
not the only qualification for the ministry—that gifts as well as 
graces are required by our own standards; and that now, more 


keeping up itinerancy and a powerful constantly-working local ministry, in both 
country and city. We hope the old metropolis of American Methodism, Balti- 
more, will hesitate long to follow the example of our other cities in these “ re- 
forms.” There are advantages in the change, but how dearly are they paid for! 

® This includes all its preachers, whether pastors or not. If our local preachers 
were included in the estimate of the Methodist ministry, its amount would be 
more than trebled. 

+ Our only theological school, while yet in its infancy, has grown to be numer- 
ically the third in the nation, and will undoubtedly soon be the first. 
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than at any other period of our history, is this double criterion both 
necessary and practicable. We certainly are not yet as cautious 
in this respect as our circumstances require ; energetic zeal without 
ability, if successful in its first efforts, or under special circumstances, 
is too readily taken as the certain pledge of enduring usefulness; and 
the untrained novice is urged into the conference, to be too often an 
encumbrance ever after, suffering himself as well as inflicting suffer- 
ing on the Church for the ill-advised urgency of his brethren. 

Further: This increasing supply of men should lead to more delay 
in their admission to the ministerial service, and thereby secure 
better preparation for it. This policy would be wise even in such 
conferences as suffer somewhat through lack of labourers. The 
precipitancy with which we have pressed young men into our labori- 
ous ministry has been a crying evil. It has sent hosts of them to 
premature graves. It has inflicted upon many physical disabilities 
which have subtracted from their usefulness through life. It has 
occasioned a startling ineffective list, which draws upon the resources 
of the Church for support, and suffers notwithstanding, amidst our 
very altars. ‘There are now five hundred and eleven superannuated 
and supernumerary preachers, reported in our minutes—nearly one- 
eighth of our whole ministry.* Our ministerial tables of mortality 
have scarcely a parallel. Nearly half of all the Methodist preachers 
whose deaths have been recorded, fell before they were thirty years 
of age. ‘The time spent in the itinerant work by 672 has been ascer- 
tained : 199 spent from 2 to 5 years; 209 from 5 to 12; 129 from 
12 to 25; 90 from 25 to 40; 32 from 40 to 50; and 13 from 50 to 61. 
About two-thirds died after twelve years’ itinerant service. 

Much of this astonishing mortality is attributable to the haste 
with which we have urged youthful labourers into our hard service. 
What a waste of not only health and life, but of usefulness has this 
blindly-zealous policy occasioned. There are apologetic consider- 
ations connected with the subject we know, but none which fully 
justify us. 

We have amended in this respect, but not sufficiently. Few 
sights could be more impressive than an assembled Methodist con- 
ference, for it presents the best example of what moral heroism is 
yet extant in our world; but there are painful detractions from 
the scene. It is scattered over with pallid and decayed men, who 
ought to be in the prime of manly vigour. ‘ It is composed too much, 
and, we fear, increasingly, of immature men,} whose juvenile and yet 

* This includes not the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
TBishop Soule, some years since, in a published letter referred with emphatic 
regret to this fact. 
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often enfecbled aspect, seems out of place there—men who have 
too early been subjected to the labours and anxieties of our ministry, 
and who find that they can make up for their deficient preparation 
only by the sacrifice of their health. Better for them, in body and 
mind, would it be did we retain our old circuits, for these would re- 
quire fewer mental resources, and supply invigorating bodily exer- 
cise; but appointed, as they mostly are, to isolated and hardly self- 
supporting stations, amidst the rivalries of older sects how can they 
sustain their positions without sacrificing themselves ? 

This offering of human hecatombs at our altars should cease, and 
should cease right speedily—whatever plea of necessity for it once 
existed, has virtually ceased. Our younger candidates should be 
reserved—recognised, but reserved—on a Wesleyan “reserve list” if 
you please, and aided in their intellectual preparation for the work 
in such manner as to relieve them afterwards from the pressure 
under which so many now sink. 

And this should be the case, we repeat, not only in the older but 
also in the more recent fields of our ministerial work. In arguing that 
the later fields will still indefinitely demand our old homiletics and 
old methods, we have not implied that the intellectual advancement 
of the ministry was to be confined to the older conferences—assur- 
edly not! If genuine ability is anywhere needed, it is in the great 
arena which has been described as now opening for the final moral 
conflicts of the’ country; and such ability not only in natural 
rudeness, but cultivated and even accomplished, may find there a 
most appropriate field of exertion, and find also in the severities of 
our itinerant methods congenial occasions of heroism and self- 
sacrifice. 

There is, we fear, still lingering among us, and only half latent, a 
fallacious apprehension that intellectual improvement, pushed to 
any considerable advancement in our ministry, would be hurtful to 
its old purity and energy. We forget that Methodism, like the 
Reformation, modern missions, and almost every other great 
movement of the evangelical world, had its birth in an insti- 
tution of learning. “It sounded its first trumpet,” says some 
one, “and commenced its triumphant march over the world, from 
within the gates of a university.” Most of its great leaders were 
learned men. Wesley, its founder and legislator, was the Fellow 
of a college; Charles Wesley, its psalmist, was a collegian in the 
same university; Coke, its first American bishop, and the founder 
of its missions, bore the highest title of the learned world; Ben- 
son was a university student; Fletcher was the president of a 
theological school; Clarke was a master of universal knowledge. 
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Among our own great names are those of Ruter, Emory, Fisk, 
Olin, and others of the dead and the living. Were these men 
unfitted for the demands of Methodism by their intellectual cul- 
ture? Were they less devoted, less useful, less faithful to the pecu- 
liar duties of our system than their uneducated fellow-labourers ? 
And would a ministry generally composed of just such men be un- 
suitable for even the hardest demands of ourwork? No, no; mental 
capacity does not imply moral incapacity. Methodism is com- 
patible with large minds, as well as large hearts, and can employ 
them on the sublimest scale of their powers. We soberly believe 
that such minds, imbued with the evangelic spirit, can find nowhere 
else a more congenial sphere of self-devotion and self-development. 
Men of less capacity have been signally useful among us, but it has 
been appropriately asked, “ What would be the standing of Method- 
ism at this moment, if the mass of our ministry had added to their 
natural powers the acquired talents of such men?” Its banners 
would in all probability be waving over most of the world. 

Let us then heed those indications of Providence which call upon 
us better to supply our candidates with qualifications for their work. 
In meeting our present necessities, let us select such as are maturest 
in mind and body—not always the most talented or the most devoted; 
for these, if feeble or young, may be prematurely sacrificed, but, in 
either case, may be rendered more useful by a preparatory delay. 

The extraordinary fact of our large (though, for unnecessary rea- 
sons, still deficient) supply of preachers, and the convenience which, 
with right management, it offers for a “reserve” corps, should, we 
think, receive extraordinary attention from the Church. ew facts in 
our history have been more available for the fuller development of 
our ministerial energies. Our wise men should study to turn it to 
advantage, devising for this purpose most “liberal things.” Such, 
too, is the popular demand among us for the intellectual improvement 
of the ministry, notwithstanding the “half-latent” prejudice men- 
tioned, that it cannot be doubted the Church would respond with 
the promptest generosity to any plan for the benefit of its younger 
ministry—the ministry to which it is to commit its children, and 
with which are associated therefore its tenderest solicitudes. 

But what plan shall we adopt for this preparatory training? 

Presuming that we have thus far carried along with us the con- 
currence of most if not all our readers, it might only mar the 
influence of this article to conclude it with a discussion of debated 
plans of ministerial improvement. However slight may be that in- 
fluence, we would have it unimpaired on the subjects thus far treated, 
for we deem them among the paramount Methodist questions of the 
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day. Relying, however, on the forbearance which we have already 
bespoken for honest, though they should be erroneous, opinions, when 
advanced in a periodical like this, where, if'anywhere, inquiry should 
find both freedom and courtesy, we shall venture to submit a few 
suggestions on the question just proposed. 

First, then, we think a reserved list should be kept by each confer- 
ence, bearing the names of candidates who may not be immediately 
prepared for the ministry, and especially of promising young men 
who, even if the conference is not abundantly supplied, should never- 
theless be reserved for better preparation and riper years, as this 
policy would be an economical one in the result. Such a relation of 
candidates to the conference, however slight, would be better than 
none at all. Though not admitted, they would at least be recognised. 
A tie, now unknown among us, would connect them with the “regu- 
lar ministry,” and not be without a partial influence. Whether this 
delay leads them to our institutions of learning, or to continue yet 
awhile in secular business, they will be more inclined to bear in 
mind and prepare for their destined work ; their reading and local 
exercises in preaching, would have more habitual reference to it. 

Second. We should provide a course of study for this reserved 
corps. A course of study for our local preachers has been repeat- 
edly called for, and would tend much to elevate this branch of our 
ministerial service. The same course would do for reserved can- 
didates, and brethren who design to remain in the local ranks. <A 
modification of our present conference course, might suffice. The 
success of any such requirement must, however, depend upon its au- 
thoritative character ; it should, therefore, be subject to the official care 
of the presiding elder, and accompanied with regular examinations, 
in the presence of either the quarterly conference or a committee of 
its ministerial members. Some sort of system, in other words, with 
personal responsibilities, is necessary if we would have the design 
effective; and those who may object to our further suggestions, should 
see that something precise and practicable, on the plan here men- 
tioned, be provided as the only security against further demands. 

Third. Many of the best minds among us think the time has 
come in which the Church should require higher literary prerequis- 
ites, and provide means for the better education of candidates, or 
at least of such as have not themselves the means. The cardinal 
religious denominations of the country have such provisions in the 
form of “Education Societies.” They are important features in 
the philanthropic finances of some of these denominations. It has 
been complained that, though no Church has more promising claim- 
ants of such aid than ours, and none needs it more, yet none has 
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shown less disposition to provide it. Men now in our own minis- 
try, it is said, have been compelled to receive assistance from the 
Education Societies of sister Churches. If the comparative paucity 
of our resources, or the urgency of other interests, have heretofore 
excused us from this claim, it is contended we cannot plead the ex- 
cuse any longer. We now abound in resources, and it cannot be 
doubted that any financial project, sanctioned by our leading minds, 
and proposing an obvious advantage to the Church, can command 
any necessary liberality from it: its popularity and success will in- 
deed generally be proportionate to the generosity and greatness of 


its designs. 


Has the time come, then, for the formation of an 


“ Education Society” among us, for the better preparation of our 
ministerial candidates—a great, a denominational society, which 
shall take rank by the side of our leading financial schemes? 
This project need not involve the question of theological schools, 
nor any particular standard of ministerial training. It could, like 
similar societies in other Churches, provide merely a given annual 
appropriation for the support of candidates in our academies or 
colleges, subject to few and general restrictions. Personally we 
are not prepared to say how far such an institution would be ap- 
plicable to the present circumstances of the denomination ; so strong, 
however, is the demand for educated, or at least intellectual men, 
for the pulpits of our Atlantic churches, that it is believed our 
people would take no ordinary interest in it, provided it were pro- 
jected on a scale of commanding proportions. 

Fourth. There are not a few among us who believe that institu- 
tions expressly for theological education are appropriate to our 
present circumstances. Whether justly or otherwise, there is also 
in the Church a vast amount of not only popular but intelligent op- 
position to such institutions. The primitive Methodist preachers, as 
we have described them, were, it is justly affirmed, the mighty men 
of their day, but they came not forth from theological seminaries. 
It is replied, on the other hand, that they were providentially raised 
up for their times—that the times have changed, not in respect to 
the work, but the workmen—that Providence which especially fitted 
them for their times, now indicates that we should ourselves aid in 
their preparation. The first preachers of Christianity, it is argued, 
were miraculously qualified for this work, but when the early exigen- 
cies of the Church were past, miraculous gifts ceased, and the task of 
providing pastors was devolved upon the Church ; and, continues the 
argument, you might as well contend that your missionaries need not 
study the language of China, in order to preach there, because the 


apostles had the miraculous gift of tongues, as to object to theologi- 
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cal education, because they or the first preachers of Methodism were 
not academically trained. 

The advocates of theological schools complain that they have not 
been favoured with a fair hearing through our leading organs. What- 
ever may be the opposition of the reader to their scheme, we are 
sure he will be willing to hear them impartially. To silence this 
charge, as well as to present candidly their views, we cannot do bet- 
ter than to give the following rather ardent quotation from one of the 
most enthusiastic among them. 


“ Such institutions,” he says, “were not considered by the founder of Me- 
thodism to be foreign to its genius and interests. In the very first confer- 
ence he ever held, he himself proposed such a measure; the proposition was 
repeated in the second session, and was never lost sight of by the Wesleyan 
connexion during the long interval that elapsed before its resources enabled it 
to embody the design in its present noble seminaries. The success of the 
measure has demonstrated its wisdom Have not our circumstances as 
a Church changed? Are we not able to afford our ministry the intellectual 

ualifications which once they could not obtain but by special endowment? 
dis it not clear, from the whole history of Providence, that when such 
ability exists, its special interposition ceases? It would be a curse on the 
world for Divine Providence to supersede the necessity of our self-dependence 
as individuals, or as communities. Our fathers are passing away. Providence 
supplies us no more with such men, and thereby clearly indicates our duty to 
qualify our ministry according to the means which he gives us. He will still 
call men to his ‘wank, but we must open the way for them. We propose not to 
make preachers of his word, but only to aid those whom he has evidently 
called to preach it. Who dares object to such a proposal? Providence has 
Jed us along from one improvement to another, until now this t want 
stands in our way like a mountain, with its summit glorious with Tight. We 
cannot pass round it; let us, then, go over it, that our ministry may, like 
Moses, come down to the people with their brows radiant with its brightness. 
Under our old system the repetition of a few well-studied subjects 

could take the place of fifty under our present arrangement. This is no de- 
traction from the old system—it was one of its best points of adaptation to an 
uneducated ministry. But now we fix untrained men in small stations, amid 
the closest competition, where they are overburdened with pastoral duties, 
which were unknown to our fathers, and expect them to maintain our cause 
with success among a population the most enlightened on the globe. How is 
it possible for a young man without discipline, without a knowledge of books 
or of men, to furnish instruction for two years under such circumstances? A 
few of our most vigorous minds may nerve themselves for the necessities of 
such a position, but the mass of the ministry must necessarily fall into the rear 
of the educated ministries of other sects It is objected that education 
will pervert our young men. This is one of those vandal sentiments which I 
hardly know how to discuss. Is it a question, in this day, whether education 
is favourable or injurious to virtue? Why, then, have we not waited for its de- 
cision before establishing our academies and colleges? Are we afraid that 
Methodism in particular cannot consist with intelligence? Then it cannot be 
true, and the sooner we discover our delusion, the better. Methodism is com- 
tible with intelligence. Some of the greatest intellects have grown up under 
its influence ; its glorious theology and mighty system are suited to the highest 
minds, and in no other Church can a great mind have freer scope for its pow- 
ers. But how does this objection agree with fact? Have our learned men been 
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ee ? Have they not been among the holiest and most useful men in our 
hurch? Did learning corrupt Wesley, Fletcher, Coke, or Benson? Whose 
memory is more sacred among us than Fisk’s? And was he perverted by 
learning? Was Ruter, who left the presidency of a college for the sufferings 
of a missionary, one of the examples from which this objection is drawn? 
Was Emory another? Our most learned men have been our holiest men. 
They have been the staunchest friends of our doctrines and our discipline, be- 
cause their capacious minds have the better comprehended their excellence. 
And is not this the case with the young men who come into the ministry from 
our learned institutions? Where do you find better pastors and more de- 
voted preachers than they? It is mortifying that Methodism should still be 
trammelled and enervated by such petty prejudices. We Methodists do not 
er comprehend the sublimity and promise of our cause. We have been de- 
uded by the se py that ours is a particular, and not a general system— 
that it is applicable to a particular class, but not to all classes. Methodism is 
universal in its adaptation. We are bearing up unconsciously before the 
world the ensigns of the Millennium. Our doctrines and measures have been 
transforming other sects; they are to reach thie savage and the sage, the slave 
and the sovereign. We believe it, because we believe they are the truth. 
Give, then, to Methodism a free action. Let it appropriate to itself all auxili- 
aries, especially learning. Its gigantic plans are suited for gigantic powers. 
Throw the energies of a sanctified and educated ministry into its potent system, 
and it will produce results which we have not yet imagined Once 
more : it is asserted that ‘the history of theological schools, in all ages, shows 
their influence to be corrupting.’ we object to theological schools because 
they have been abused, we may also object to nearly every other great measure. 
Episcopacy was observed in the early Church as much as theological schools ; 
must we abandon it on that account? ‘The press has been foully abused ; are 
we therefore to turn it out of our Book Concern? Religion has been per- 
verted in every detail; shall we therefore turn atheists? The reason of the 
corruption of theological schools was the corruption of all knowledge. Theo- 
logical, like all other schools, will, of course, oe affected by the intellectual 
state of the age in which they exist. It was the general prevalence of the New 
Platonism that introduced error into the Alexandrian school. But it introduced 
it everywhere else also. It infected Philo the Jew, and Longinus the Pagan, as 
well as Origen the Christian. It was the introduction of the Aristotelian dialec- 
ties that produced the metaphysical absurdities of the schools of the middle 
ages; but they infected every other department of knowledge, alike with theology. 
They were the intellectual characteristics of the times, deluding the monk m 
his secluded meditations, as well as the student in the school. But we live in 
a different age; science is now more thoroughly verified; a new mode of in- 
quiry has been introduced, which will never allow a similar confusion of 
knowledge. There may be new corruptions in theology, but they cannot orig- 
inate as did those upon which the objection is founded; they will be such as 
will be more likely to be prevented than favoured by knowledge. Theological 
schools have, indeed, like all other good institutions of religion, been corrupt; 
but, like all others, they have also been blessed. It would seem, from history, 
that Providence has wedded religion and knowledge, and signalized their 
union in most of the great events of the Church. The first rays of returning 
daylight, after the dark ages, streamed forth upon the world from the cloisters 
of the University of Wittemberg. It was from its gates that Martin Luther 
came forth, with the Bible in his hands, to summon the world to its moral re- 
surrection. It was from the University of Geneva that Calvin, at the same 
time, was sounding the alarm among the Alps. And where did the next great 
revival of Christianity take place? It was among the theological students of 
Oxford. Yes! Methodism, now so fearful of ministerial education, first awoke 
in the cradle of English learning. It sounded its first trump, and commenced 
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its march over the world, in the gates of a university. Where did the first con- 
ception of foreign missions, from the American Churches, originate ? Within the 
walls of a theological school; and from that school have gone to the pagan world 
a greater number of devoted men than from any other source in our land. 
The theological school at Basle, in Switzerland, has been one of the greatest 
fountains of religious influence that is in Europe. The one at Geneva is now 
the chief instrumentality in restoring the principles of the reformation to Switz- 
erland and France. The great defenders of religion have nearly all been edu- 
cated theologians. Science has no legitimate tendency to evil; it is the echo 
of the same voice which speaks in revelation. Revelation itself has as often 
been used for the support of error, as science; and the one must be rejected 
on the same ground that the other is.” 


After this long insertion, we hope there will be no charge of timid 
partiality on the question, against this journal at least. The ex- 
tract certainly has ardour enough, if it has not an excess of argument. 
We leave our readers to judge of the latter. They are as compe- 
tent as ourselves to distinguish between its logic and its rhetoric. 

It is due to the advocates of this measure to say, that they are of 
various opinions respecting it. Some of them think that depart- 
ments of theological instruction, suitable for the preparation of 
ministerial candidates, can be connected with our academies and 
colleges. Others, though very few, we suppose, advocate a high 
theological seminary, modelled after the best in other Churches, and 
requiring considerable preparatory, if not collegiate, training—a 
proposition which appears to us practically absurd in the present 
circumstances of our ministry. Others, and doubtless the greatest 
number, propose separate seminaries, on the plan of the “ Wes- 
leyan Theological Institutions,” which shall be adapted to the actual 
wants of the student, whatever may be the deficiencies of his educa- 
tion, and shall combine with their intellectual advantages thorough 
training in such social and pastoral habits as may especially befit his 
future office : they would have them be “schools of the prophets,”— 
ministerial households, maintained under a strictly-religious regi- 
men, and excluding the perverting influences and invidious preju- 
dices which they allege would affect our young candidates in com- 
mon academies or colleges. Such is the experiment now being 
made among our brethren of the eastern States. 

We have thus attempted to show what was the character of our 
primitive ministry; how far its preaching and methods are still 
needed; what improvements, homiletic ones at least, are desirable , 
and some of the means by which it is proposed to secure these im- 
provements. Our cause has reached a maturity and magnitude in 
this nation which give no little importance to such questions, and we 
dismiss the subject with the conviction that, however we have failed to 
do it justice, it cannot fail to command the interest of our readers. 
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Art. VIII—SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


(1.) SomE years ago we used to see, every now and then, a paragraph in the 
papers, mentioning the apparition, in some out-of-the-way corner of the world, 
of a German lady, who was said to have visited all lands and seen all strange 
people. The stories told of her often appeared apocryphal, yet the lady was 
no myth, but a very substantial Austrian female, who has recently convinced 
mankind of her reality, by printing a book describing her travels, part of which 
is now offered us in “ A Lady's Voyage round the World: a selected translation 
rom the German of IpA PrewreR.” (New-York: Harper & Brothers, 12mo., 
pp- 302.) Though the continuity of the narrative is broken by the method of 
selection adopted by the translator, the book abounds in curious peeps into odd 
places. It is not every lady that has doubled the Cape, attended Queen 
Pomare’s court-balls, eaten rice with Chinese mandarins, attended mosque in 
Delhi, watched the excavations at Nimroud, and gone to prison in Asiatic 
Russia. 





(2.) Mr. Boun continues the publication of his several excellent libraries 
with praiseworthy promptness. Among the recent issues, we have in the “ Sci- 
entific Library,” “ Petrifactions and their Teachings, by G. A. Mantell, LL. D.” 
(12mo., pp. 496.) The work was primarily intended as a hand-book for visitors 
to the Gallery of Organic Remains of the British Museum, and as an explana- 
tory catalogue for the scientific student of those remains; but it also answers 
for those who never have seen or shall see the Museum, as an illustrated 
account of its contents. The “ Classical Library” is enriched by a “ Literal 
version of Lucretius, by Rev. J. S. Watson, to which is added the poetical 
version of John Mason Good,” (12mo., pp. 496,) affording to the mere English 
reader a better opportunity of knowing Lucretius than has ever before been 
offered. In the “Illustrated Library,” we find a “ History and Description of 
Modern Wines, by Cyrus Repp1n@,” (12mo., pp. 440,) which describes the 
wines of various countries, and informs the uninitiated how they can be manu- 
factured to order. In the “ Standard Library,” we have “ Vasari’s Lives 
of the Painters,” vol. iv. A supply of all the Libraries is constantly kept on 
hand by Bangs, Brother & Co., New-York. 





(3.) CoNFIRMATIONS of the general veracity and accuracy of Hrropotus 
accumulate with every year’s additions to our knowledge of ancient history, and 
no library, even of the most moderate pretence, can afford to be without a 
copy of his work. We are therefore glad to announce a neat reprint of Beloe’s 
translation, (New-York: Bangs, Brother & Co., 13 Park-Row, 1852; 8vo., 
pp. 488.) This edition is enriched by a life of Herodotus, by Leonard 
Schmitz, LL. D., and has all of Beloe’s notes, with a copious index. It is got 
up in excellent style, both as to printing and binding. 
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(4.) Tue Lorp’s Prayer has been the subject of many learned treatises 
both in ancient and in modern times, but its unfailing abundance, and its mar- 
vellous adaptation to the exigencies of each successive age and of every new 
development of humanity, make new expositions constantly desirable. We 
welcome, therefore, a volume of “ Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, by WILLIAM 
R. WittraMs,” (Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 12mo., pp. 241,) which are marked 
by the same characteristic clearness of conception, soundness of exposition, and 
eloquence of style, that distinguish the other works of the same writer heretofore 
noticed in this journal. 





(5.) We announce with pleasure the second number of Neander’s Practical 
Expositions, namely, “ The Epistle of James, practically explained,” (New- 
York: L. Colby, 1852; 12mo., pp. 115.) Not intended as a critical commen- 
tary, its exegesis is yet founded upon a strong scientific basis, and it penetrates 
into the meaning of special passages with a skill that is only surpassed by the 
comprehensiveness with which it grasps and sets forth the scope of the Epistle 
as a whole. Mrs. Conant does the work of translation at once gracefully and 
accurately. 





(6.) We are late in receiving, and therefore in acknowledging, “ Isaiah trans- 
lated and explained, by Joseru ADDISON ALEXANDER,” (New-York : John 
Wiley, 1851; 2 vols., 12mo.) The work is an abridgment of the author’s 
larger critical commentary on Isaiah, which is now out of print. It has not 
been rewritten, but contracted by simple omission. In its present form the 
work is admirably adapted to popular reading, while it still remains the best 
commentary on Isaiah for theological students in our language. 





(7.) “ An Address delivered before the Sterling Medical College, by Epwarp 
Tuomeson, M. D., D. D., President of the Ohio Wesleyan University,” (Co- 
lumbus: 1851,) is an earnest appeal to medical men to cultivate logic—an appeal 
pre-eminently needed. No books are worse written, both as to logic and style, 
than the medical books of the present generation, unless, perhaps, the law-books. 
Dr. Thompson’s address is full of sound thoughts, expressed in admirable language. 





(8.) Tux “ Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution,” (New-York: Harper & 
Brothers,) continues to appear at regular intervals. The narrative grows in 
interest, if that be possible, and the illustrations are as numerous and beautiful 
as ever. A more attractive family book of history has never been issued in this 
country. Nineteen parts have appeared—a few more will complete the work. 





(9.) Srvce Bunyan’s Pilgrim, we doubt whether a better allegory has appeared 
than “ Salander and the Dragon, a Romance of the Hartz Prison, by F. W. 
Suerton,M. A.” (New-York: John S. Taylor, 1852; 18mo., pp. 250.) We 
have read it through at a sitting, and few of our readers who take it up will fail 
todo likewise. The fearful results of slander are illustrated in a most striking 
and effective style. "We commend the book, to young and old, as one that will 
enchain their attention while it will fix a great moral lesson upon their hearts. 
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(10.) Te usages of Methodism are becoming a common topic of discussion 
and criticism, both in and out of the Church. We could not hinder this if we 
would, and would not if we could. No mere usages can be permanent in 
stereotyped forms—unless stereotyped by death. We have before us an excel- 
lent “ Discourse delivered in the Clinton-street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Newark, N. J., by Rev. L. D. BARRows,” the object of which is to show that 
Methodism excels other Churches in its “ self-sacrificing spirit for the salvation 
of the race.” (Mr. Barrows calls this “ the distinctive feature of Methodism ;” 
but surely he does not mean to assert that other Churches are entirely desti- 
tute of it.) This spirit of self-sacrifice is shown in three leading features of 
Methodism ; namely, class-meetings, church-building, and itinerancy. On the 
first of these heads the discourse is clear, pointed, and convincing; on the 
second, it is somewhat obscure and hesitating. Mr. Barrows does not wish to 
advocate “ an inferior order of church-building,” but deprecates “ expensive ” 
churches. Closer definition is necessary to make his views practical. So too 
he appears to justify pewed churches for New-England, but to oppose their 
introduction anywhere else. The third head is treated very vigorously. 





(11.) We welcome most cordially the first volume of Putnam’s Semi-monthly 
Library for Travellers and the Fireside; namely, “ Home and Social Philo- 
sophy,” (New-York: G. P. Putnam, 1852; 12mo., pp. 263,) which is the first 
series of a classified reprint of Dickens’s “ Household Words.” The distinc- 
tive characteristics of the “ Semi-monthly Library” are, a periodical issue, so 
that the books can be mailed ; size and form, fitting the books for the travel- 
ler’s pocket as well as for the book-case ; excellence in the selection of matter, 
and low price. The present volume affords a large collection of delightful 
reading for twenty-five cents. We trust this series will take the place, toa 
great extent, of the yellow-covered works which are hawked about our steam- 
boats and railroad cars; and that Mr. Putnam’s taste and enterprise will be 
amply rewarded by a large sale. 





(12.) We have received the sixteenth and seventeenth numbers of Mayhew’s 
“ Zondon Labour and the London Poor,” (New-York: Harper & Brothers, in 
which the scavengery of the great metropolis is treated in very full detail. It 
were heartily to be wished that the municipal authorities of some great cities 
nearer home than London would take a leaf out of Mr. Mayhew’s book on the 
subject of clean streets. 





(13.) Rev. J. O. CHoutes passed some months in Europe last year with 
three of his pupils. The boys kept a journal, and wrote a number of letters 
to a friend at home, which are now gathered into a neat volume, under the 
title of “ Young Americans Abroad; or, Vacation in Europe,” (Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln, 18mo., pp. 371,) which will be very acceptable to youthful 
readers. 


(14.) “ Memories of the Great Metropolis ; or, London from the Tower to the 
Crystal Palace, by F. Saunprers.” (New-York: G. P. Putnam, 12mo., pp. 311.) 
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The design of this volume is to furnish a compact manual for visitors to the 
British metropolis. It has the accuracy of a Guide-Book without its dryness; 
and abounds in precisely the kind of information which a cultivated traveller 
most desiderates. And for stay-at-home travellers, who make their excursions 
only through the medium of books, we recommend this volume, as one which, 
by its pleasant, easy, and yet scholarly talk about the famous spots of London, 
will be to them a most entertaining and instructive companion. 





(15.) Tue value of Dr. Lardner’s elementary treatises on physical science has 
been long known to teachers and students. New editions of the “ Mechanics,” 
the “ Hydrostatics,” and the “ Optics,” have just been issued by Messrs. 
Blanchard & Lea, of Philadelphia ; and the three books are also bound up in 
one strong thick volume of 750 pages, forming the best and most complete 
manual on these subjects extant, to our knowledge. Full questions for exami- 
nation adapt the work to use as a text-book in schools and colleges. 





(16.) ANoTHER volume of Schmitz and Zumpt’s classical series is now offered, 
viz., “ Eclogae ex Q. Horatii Flacci Poematibus,” (Philadelphia: Blanchard & 
Lea, 1852; 18mo., pp. 311.) The text is founded on Orelli’s. The commen- 
tary was begun by the late Dr. C. G. Zumpt, and finished by his son A. W. 
Zumpt. The work is done in the same spirit of care and discretion that charac- 
terizes all the books of this excellent series. It is a sad pity they are not better 
printed and on better paper: though these advantages are probably incom- 
patible with the very low price at which the books are sold. 





(17.) Tue second volume of the reprint of the “ Young Christian Series,” is 
“ The Corner Stone, by Jacop Apsort.” (New-York: Harper & Brothers, 
12mo., pp. 380.) The work is designed to illustrate the fundamental truths of 
Christianity in clear and plain style, free from technical terms, and adapted to 
general use. Curist is justly made the centre of the Christian system in this 
admirable work, and the great truths of religion are set forth as they naturally 
connect themselves with his history. Mr. Abbott’s peculiar power of graphic 
description, as well as of pure narrative, find abundant scope in a work of 
this plan. 





(18.) We have heretofore once or twice commended “ Woodbury’s Method 
with German,” and have now to record a high tribute to its merit in the issue 
of a work avowedly modelled after it, viz., “ A New Method of Learning the 
French Language, by Lovis Fasquetix, LL. D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Michigan.” (New-York: M. H. Newman, 
1852; 12mo., pp. 499.) The work, like Woodbury’s, combines both the 
analytic and the synthetic modes of teaching, giving in Part I. the rules in the 
most simple form, applying them at once, and introducing the idioms of the 
language gradually, so. as not to present too many difficulties at once; and 
in Part II. a tolerably ample Grammar of the language. The work is done 
everywhere with conscientious thoroughness. 
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(19.) “ Sinfulness of American Slavery, by Rev. CHartes Exxiott, D. D.” 
(Cincinnati: Swormstedt & Power, 1850; 2 vols., 12mo.) By some mishap 
this book has not reached our table till a very late period; so that our tardi- 
ness in noticing it is not our own fault. The author was appointed by the 
General Conference of 1848, to write the History of the Church for the pre- 
ceding four years—a requirement which obviously involved a survey of the 
subject of slavery. His resources for this survey are ample; indeed, few 
libraries can be so rich in the literature of the subject as Dr. Elliott’s, if we 
may judge from the full list of authorities appended to the second volume ; and 
no man could be more patient and diligent in the study of authorities. Dr. 
Elliott never undertakes the investigation of a subject that he does not sift 
thoroughly. No book, pamphlet, or even newspaper article of value, can 
escape his ever-watchful vigilance. So it has been in the case before us. These 
two volumes are a complete repertory of facts on the subject of Slavery in its 
relations to the moral law. Another volume, on “ Servitude and Slavery,” is 
in preparation; and the three are intended to show that the “ Scripture 





neither sanctions nor tolerates slavery: that the regulations of the Mosaic code, 


referred to servitude, so as to prevent it from running into slavery.” The 
history of the Methodist Episcopal Church from 1844 to 1848 will follow the 
third volume. 

The work before us is divided into six parts, of which Part I. treats of 
“ American Slavery and the African Slave trade,” and shows that in principle 
the two are identical. Dr. Elliott, however, is careful to discriminate between 


guilty and innocent slaveholders :— 

“Some may become the legal owners of slaves by will or inheritance. Others, 
though convinced of the sinfulness of the system, may not have it in their power 
to set their slaves free, for the present, and they hold them in order to do them 
the greatest good possible. Such, certainly, cannot be placed in the list of 
transgressors or sinners: otherwise, one person, by his act, can make another a 
sinner ; or one can be made a sinner by the act of another—which is absurd. Such 
employ the mere legal tenure to emancipate the slave, and prevent him from 
becoming a slave for life, and his posterity after him; or he employs this legal 
tenure to do the slave all the good he can, although he cannot set him free. 

“ There are others who love slavery and the laws which authorize and protect 
it. They daily strive to render that law more stringent. They use their power 
over the slave for their own benefit, without regard to the rights of man or the 
law of God; and they resist the annulment of slave laws.” 


Part II. shows that slavery deprives men of their natural rights, personal 
liberty, property, education, religious privileges, marriage, &c. Part II. 
exhibits, in strong colours, the injuries inflicted by slavery. Part IV. treats of 
its contrariety to the Christian Seriptures: Part V. of its effects on the master, 
the slave, and the community: and Part VI. offers a number of observations on 
the duty and practicability of emancipation. It will be seen from this brief 
statement, that in the volumes before us, and in those that are to follow, Dr. 
Elliott proposes an extensive survey of the whole subject, which, like his great 
work on Romanism, will afford in itself a treasury of facts and arguments on the 
matter of which it treats. 





(20.) “ The Iliad of Homer, with Notes for the use of Schools and Colleges, 
by Joun I. Owen, D. D.” (New-York: Leavitt & Co., 1851; 12mo., pp. 740.) 
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The text is reprinted from Wolf’s, with occasional variations. In the pre- 
paration of the notes Professor Owen has in this, as in all his text-books, 
consulted the real wants of students, preserving a just mean between the two 
extremes of meagreness and prolixity. Prefixed to the text is a summary of 
each book, affording the student a general view of the plan of the poem. A 
brief grammatical Index, and a more copious historical one, add greatly to the 
value of the edition for the use of students. The type is of the beautiful Por- 
sonian cut—and the whole getting up of the work is admirable. 





(21.) AmoneG many indications of evil to the Church, the demand for works of 
practical religion is one of the most hopeful signs of the times. “A Wreath 
Around the Cross, by Rev. A. Morton Brown,” (Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 
18mo., pp. 313,) is intended to exhibit Scripture doctrine through the medium 
of Scripture facts—“ to elevate the Cross above all, and to plead with all classes 
to look to Jesus.” It is accompanied by a recommendatory preface from 
Rey. J. A. James. 





(22.) Tne “ True Practice of Religion, from the Dutch Shorter Doctrine of 
Practice, by Rev. Ewaupus Kist, D. D.” (New-Orleans: John Ball, 12mo., 
pp- 448.) Of the writer of this book we know nothing, except that he wrote 
some volumes of sermons, besides this manual of practical religion, which has 
long enjoyed an extensive circulation in Holland. It would be a most excel- 
lent vade-mecum for Christians of all classes, were it legs Calvinistic in its 


groundwork. 





(23.) Mr. Layarp has done a most excellent service to that large portion of 
the reading public which was precluded from purchasing his “ Nineveh and its 
Remains,” by its high price, in preparing “ A Popular Account of Discoveries 
at Nineveh, abridged by the author from his larger work.” (New-York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1852; 12mo., pp. 360.) The plan pursued in the abridg- 
ment has been to omit the second part of the original work, and to introduce 
the principal Biblical and historical illustrations into the body of the narrative. 
This last is a great improvement, and makes the abridgment a better book for 
general readers than the original. The work is beautifully got up, and pro- 
fusely illustrated, and is yet sold at a remarkably low price. 





(24.) “ Wesley and Methodism, by Isaac Taytor.” (New-York: Harper & 
Brothers, 12mo., pp. 328.) In this work Mr. Taylor abandons the line of 
spiritual pathology, and takes to that of criticism and prophecy. An extended 
review will be offered as soon as possible. 





(25.) “ Lectures on the History of France, by the Right Hon. Sir JAMEs 
Srepnens, Professor of Modern History, in the University of Cambridge.” 
(New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1852; 8vo., pp. 710.) In publishing this 
volume, Sir James Stephens disclaims any pretence of entitling himself to a 
place in that small and illustrious company of historical writers to which Mr. 
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Macaulay and Mr. Hallam belong. Indeed, it is only a wonder that he would 
put before the public, under any circumstances, a work so rapidly exeeuted 
as to be necessarily imperfect. Butit is a course of lectures, not a history, and 
as such it is to be judged. Appointed to his professorship in 1849, Sir James 
delivered the first twelve lectures in this volume in the spring of 1850, and 
the remaining twelve in the summer of 1851. They are printed, because, 
strange to say, no other introduction to the History of France, worthy of the 
name, or fitted to accompany young students in listening to a lecturer, exists 
in our language. And for general readers they possess all the attractions 
which have made the author’s contributions to the Edinburgh Review so popu- 
lar—viz., breadth of view, clearness of statement, and animation of style. The 
book, large as it is, and abounding in discussion as well as narrative, is every- 
where readable. In view of all its qualities, it is worthy of a place in every 
library. 
(26.) “ The Successful Merchant: Sketches of the Life of Mr. Samuel Budgett, 
by Wittram Arruvr, A. M.” (New-York: Lane & Scott, 16mo., pp. 420.) 
This is the biography of a man who commenced trade at ten years of age by 
picking up a horse-shoe and selling it for a penny—and ended at fifty-six, as 
one of the largest merchants of the West of England. The book is full of 
attraction: the reader who takes it up will hardly be inclined to lay it down 
till he has finished its perusal. Mr. Arthur is known as the author of “A 
Mission to Mysore,” in which he showed great power of description and capa- 
city for clear and pleasant narrative; and these qualities are strikingly dis- 
played in the work before us. The book is valuable, not only as a narrative, 
but also for its valuable reflections on commercial morals, a subject prolific of 
interest in all times, and which never needed thorough discussion more than 
now. 
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Art. IX.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Theological. 
EUROPEAN. 








We have received the third volume of 
“‘ Davidson's Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment,” completing the work. (London: 
Bagsters, 8vo., 656 pp.) It will, as the author 
modestly hopes, prove acceptable to the 
growing class of theological students who 
are alive to the tendencies of the age, as “a 
contribution towards a full understanding 
of the questions connected with the depart- 
ment of Introduction.”” Dr. Davidson has 
not that highest skill of authorship—the 
selection of just the points on which per- 
spicuity and completeness depend, and the 
apt subordination of all others to these— 


Fourtu Seriks, Vou. 1V.—20 


but he works laboriously and faithfully, and 
puts his readers in the way of forming in- 
dependent judgments on many questions, 
which, without his aid, it would require 
the study of many books to master. We 
hope the work will soon be reprinted in 
America. 

Tux Wesleyan agitation in England has 
given rise to many discussions of mere 
transient interest, but it has also called 
forth some writings of more permanent 
value. Among these are “ The Polity of 
Wesleyan Methodism, exhibited and defended 
by Grorce Saurn, F. A. S., (author of the 
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Patriarchal Age, the Hebrew People, &c.,) 
which consists of two lectures, giving a 
historical review of the rise, progress, and 
present state of Wesleyan Methodism, and 
a careful comparison of all its leading pe- 
culiarities with the teaching of Holy Scrip- 
ture. Mr. Smith has also published a 
treatise on “ The Doctrine of the Pastorate, 
considered with special reference to Wesleyan 
Methodism.” (8vo., 123 pp.) The work 
treats of the Divine Institution, the Reli- 
_— Responsibilities and the Scriptural 

aims of the Christian Ministry; and al- 
though it was suggested by the controver- 
sies of the times, it avoids polemics as much 
as possible, aiming rather to present a porta- 
ble summary of Christian teaching on the 
subject of the ministry. 


A Manvscrirt of Wiclif’s in the Library 
of Trinity College, Dublin, has been recent- 
ly published under the title of “Three 
Treatises of John Wiclif, D. D.,—I. On the 
Church and her Members: II. On the 
Apostasy of the Church: II. On Anti- 
ehrist.’’ (Dublin.) The work is edited with 
notes and a glossary by J. H. Todd, D. D. 


Tua' veteran writer, Faber, who has kept 
his pen at work with restless activity for 
half a century, has just offered to the world 
what he calls his “last, and perhaps his 
dying, performance” in the “ Many Man- 
sions of the House of our Father, spiritually 
discussed and practically considered,” in 
which he maintains that this earth from 
first to last is the exclusive theatre of all 
which concerns the human race. 


Pror. Jacost has published, in Berlin, 
a volume of “ Wissenschaftliche Abhand- 
dungen, von Dr. A. NEANDER,”’ (268 pp.,8vo.,) 
containing a number of addresses and es- 
says, theological, moral, and historical. 


“A Brief History of the Wesleyan Mis- 
sions on the Western Coast of Africa, by 
William Fox,” (London, 1851,) is a hand- 
some 8vo. volume of 624 pages. Why it 
should be called a “ brief history,’’ we are 
at a loss to imagine : for a more wearisomely 
prolix book we have rarely seen. Yet in 
spite of this grave fault the book abounds 
in interest. It contains a full account of 
the slave-trade, past and present, a descrip- 
tion of the principal European settlements 
on the African coast, a sketch of all that 
has been done by the Wesleyan Missions 
there, with biographical accounts of all the 

‘ Missionaries (Wesleyan) who have died in 
that important field of labour. As the 
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author was himself two years in this peril- 
ous service, he is well acquainted with the 
coast, and has penetrated farther into the 
interior than any European now living; he 
is well entitled to speak on the subject, 
and we bespeak for him an attentive and 
favourable hearing. 


Unimann’s “ Gregory of Nazianzum” has 
been translated by G. V. Cox, M. A., and 
published in a neat 12mo.volume by Parker, 
London. (318 pp.) We regret to say that 
it does not include the dogmatic part, or 
the statement and examination of Gregory's 
theological opinions; but it is yet a most 
interesting and instructive biography, fur- 
nishing a valuable contribution to the ec: 
clesiastical history of the fourth century. 


We have repeatedly spoken of the excel- 
lence, in its peculiar line, of the ‘‘ Journal 
of Sacred Literature,’’ (London : R. B. Black 
ader,) edited by John Kitto, D. D., and are 
now glad to announce to our readers that 
arrangements have been made for its re- 
gular distribution in this country, at a com- 
paratively low price. Messrs. Crosby, Ni- 
chols & Co., Boston, have been appointed ge- 
neral agents for the work, and will supply it 
at $1 25 per number, or at $500 per annum. 
Subscriptions are also received by C. S. 
Francis & Co., New-York. The following 
statement of the contents of the number 
for January, 1852, will give an idea of the 
general scope and aims of the Journal. 
Art. I. treats of the “ Relative authority of 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures of the 
Old Testament,”’ and gives a high, yet well- 
sustained estimate of the value of the 
Septuagint version—not indeed as inspired, 
but as of use to correct the Hebrew original 
whenever there is good ground to believe 
it is corrupted. The writer carefully in- 
vestigates all the citations of the Old Testa- 
ment in the New, and gives us the following 
result :— 

Of the 225 quotations contained in the 
New Testament Scriptures, there are,— 

1. Quotations agreeing verbatim with 

the Septuagint, and agreeing also 

with the Hebrew 129 
2. Quotations agreeing with the Septua- 

gint verbatim, except that a syn- 

onymous word occurs once in two or 
three lines; or some other equally 
trifling variation exists 

8. Quotations agreeing, either verbatim, 

or nearly so with the Septuagint, but 

differing in sense, more or less, from 

the Hebrew 


Total Septuagint quotations 
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4. Quotations agreeing neither with 
the Hebrew nor the Greek 
5. Quotations agreeing with the He- 
brew, but not with theSeptuagint... 8 
Art. IT. on “the Ministry of Angels,” re- 
views in order the principal passages of 
Scripture relating to the subject. Art. III. 
“Solomon’s Song,” is reprinted from an 
article by Prof. Stowe in the American 
Biblical Repository for April, 1847. Art. IV. 


is a candid examination (in fact the only , 


intelligent and candid one that we have 
seen) of Mr. Forster’s book on the Sinaitic 
Inscriptions, (“ The one primeval language, 
&c., by Rey. C. Forster.’”’) Art. V. discusses 
the “Serpent ”’ of Genesis, and endeavours 
to show that it is to be regarded as a name 
of Satan, and not as descriptive of the 
creature in whose form he appeared, or 
which he used as an instrument in the 
temptation. Art. VI. is the conclusion of 
an elaborate and erudite article on the 
“Rephaim,’’ commenced in the October 
number of the Journal. Art. VII. treats of 
the “Characteristics of Miracles,’’ with 
special reference to the claims of the Popish 
Miracles, (socalled.) Art. VIII. is a review 
of Ferguson’s “Palaces of Nineveh and 
Persepolis restored ;’’ and Art. IX. of Fair- 
bairn’s Exposition of Ezekiel. Art. X. is 
a critical examination of Matt. v, 21, 22. 
The number closes with Correspondence, 
Notices of Books, and a large amount of 
valuable literary and theological intel- 
ligence. 


Tue thirty-third volume of the “ Library 
of the Fathers, translated by members 
of the English Church,” (London: J. H. 
Parker,) contains the first part of Chrysos- 
tom on the Acts; and the thirty-fourth 
volume gives Chrysostom’s Homilies on 
St. Matthew, Part III. 


“Poor’s Annotations on the Holy Bible” 
(in three volumes imperial octavo) has 
heretofore been sold at three guineas; but 
the publishers announce an edition to be 
ready early in June, equal in all respects 
to that now on sale, for one guinea and a 
half to all purchasers who shall apply before 
the first of May, (R. B. Blackader, 13 Pater- 
noster Row, London.) 


Wes have received a copy of “ "he Chrono- 
logical New Testament, in which the Text 
of the Authorized Version is newly divided 
into Paragraphs and Sections, with the 
Dates and Places of Transactions marked, 
the Marginal Renderings of the Translators, 
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many parallel illustrative Passages printed 
at length, a brief Introduction to each Book, 
and a running Analysis of the Epistles.” 
(London: R. B. Blackader, 13 Paternoster 
Row.) The project of issuing such an edition 
had its origin in a conviction that some- 
thing could be done to make our invaluable 
English version more intelligible to devout 
students of the word of God, by helps in 
arrangement and printing. The divisions 
into chapters and verses (being entirely of 
human origin) have, in this edition, been 
retained solely for the purpose of reference, 
—custom having sanctioned their use ; but 
they have been made subordinate to another 
arrangement into paragraphs and sections, 
according to the subject-matter ; and these 
sections have, by means of figures placed 
over each, been put into chronological 
order. An index is supplied at the end 
showing where any section is to be found. 
Quotations from the Old Testament have 
been distinguished by being printed in 
capitals, and speeches have been denoted 
by inverted commas. 


Mr. T. K. Arnotp has just issued a “ First 
Hebrew Book,” (London, Rivington, 12mo., 
250 pp.,) which has many good points to 
recommend it to the use of beginners in 
Hebrew. Another book (which, however, 
we have not seen) gives promise of utility 
to students, viz. : ‘ An Analysis and Critical 
Interpretation of the Hebrew Text of the Book 
of Genesis, preceded by a Hebrew Gram- 
mar and Dissertations on the Genuineness 
of the Pentateuch and on the Structure of 
the Hebrew Language. By the Rev. W. 
Paul, A.M.” 8vo., 520 pp. 

Dr. Roxrnson’s “ Greek Lexicon to the 
New Testament’? has been reprinted in 
England—and has also been abridged there 
“for the use of schools and students.” 

WE have noticed Mr. Conant’s excellent 
translations of Neander’s Practical Exposi- 
tion of Philippians and James, and now 
observe that both have been translated, 
at the same time, in Edinburgh, by Rev. 
Alexander Napier. 

Dr. James Tuomson’s Expository Lec- 
tures on St. Luke are now completed in 
three volumes, 8vo. (Edinburgh : Adam and 
Charles Black.) 

Tue third volume of Clark’s “ Foreign 
Theological Library ’’ (Edinburgh) for 1851, 
has Olshausen and Wiesinger’s Commen- 
tary on Philippians, Titus, and 1st Timothy. 
The fourth volume has Hengstenberg on 
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the Revelation of St. John, vol. I. This 
work has now been going on for six years, 
—each year with increased suecess. Sub- 
scriptions are still received—seven guineas 
for seven years’ issues up to the end of 1852. 


We continue our summaries of the con- 


tents of the principal European Theological 
Journals :— 


Kitto’s Journal of Sacred Literature, for 


January :—I. The Relative Authority of the. 


Hebrew and Greek Scriptures of the Old 
Testament: II. The Ministry of Angels: 
ILL. Solomon’s Song: IV. The Voice of Israel 
from the Rock of Sinai: V. The Serpent: 
VI. The Rephaim: VII. Characteristics of 
Miracles: VIII. Ancient Oriental Palaces : 
IX. The Last Vision of Ezekiel: X. Re- 
considered Texts—Correspondence. 
Eclectic Review, for January :—I. Early 
Independency.: Hl. Homeopathy, a Topic 
of the Day: III. Memoir of Bishop Stanley : 
TV. Walpole’s Assassins of the East: 
Y. Francis’s History of English Railways : 
VI. Life and Writings of Dr. Chalmers: 
VII. Prentice’s Personal Recollections— 
The Manchester School of Politics: VII. 
A Page of French History, December, 1851. 
February :—I. Railways toIndia: II. The 
Lives of the Saints : II. Military Memoirs of 
Colonel Skinner: IV. Maurice on the Old 
Testament: V. Sir John Richardson’s Arc- 
tic Expedition: VI. D’Israeli’s Lord George 
Bentinck: VII. Napoleon and War: VIII. 
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Humboldt’s Cosmos: IX. The Projected 
Parliamentary Reform. March:—I. The 
Genius and Writings of Bunyan: II. Li- 
beria and American Colonization: III. 
Sir James Stephen’s Lectures on French 
History: IV. The Poetical Works of J. 
Edmund Reade: V. Bishop Philpotts: VI. 
Lord Mahon’s History of England: VII. 
Hildebrand and the Excommunicated Em- 
peror. 

Prospective Review, for February :—I. 
John Sterling, Carlyle, and Hare: II. Na- 
tional Education: III. Ethics of the Vo- 
luntary System—Spence’s Social Statics: 
IV. Violenzia—a Tragedy: V. Bailey’s 
Theory of Reasoning: VI. Norica;. or, 
Tales of Niirnberg from the Olden Time. 


Amona the new works in theoldgy and 
kindred topics recently announced on the 
continent are the following, viz. :— 

Geschichte der Kirche von der franzisi- 
schen Revolution bis auf die Gegenwart, 
von Jos. Ign. Ritter, Prof. d. Theol. an der 
Univ. Breslau. (155 pp., 8vo.) Bonn, 1851. 

Der welthistorische Zweifel, oder: Ist 
Gott nur Idee oder objective Realitit? 
Von K. F. E. Trahndorff. Mit einem Vor- 
wort yon Dr. R. Stier. (200 pp., 8vo.) Bar- 
men, 1852. 

Martha und Maria. Die innere Mission 
und die Kirche, von Bruno Lindner, Dr. u. 
Prof. d. Theol., u. Friihprediger zu St. Pauli 
in Leipzig. (94 pp., 8vo.) Leipzig, 1851. 

' 


AMERICAN, 


Mosrs Srvanrr died at his residence, An- 
dover, Mass., on Sunday evening, January 
4th, 1851. There have been greater men 
and greater theologians in America, but 
none whose services to theology have been 
so numerous and so timely. In more senses 
than one Moses Stuart not only marked, 
but made an epoch in American and even 
in English theology. 

Born at Wilton, Conn., in 1780, he passed 
his early years on a farm, gathering such 
knowledge as an inquisitive mind could 
pick up from observation and from scanty 
books. At fourteen years of age he went 
to the Norwalk academy, and there, of his 
own motion, commenced the study of Latin. 
At seventeen he entered the Sophomore 
class of Yale College, and soon distinguish- 
ed himself by his industry in study and by 
versatility of talent. The course of study 
at Yale was then meagre enough, but he 
made the most of it. In 1799 he graduated 


with the highest honours of his class, and 
soon commenced the study of law, which 
he prosecuted for two years, occupying him- 
self, at the same time, in school-teaching. 
In 1802 he was admitted to the bar, and 
soon after assumed the duties of a tutor- 
ship in Yale College, and taught there for 
a year or more. The following account of 
his conversion we take from the Nev- 
Englander, (Feb., 1852.) 

“ At the time of his admission to the bar, 
inquiries and studies of another sort were 
already beginning to engross his attention. 

“President Dwight was accustomed in 
those days to read occasionally at evening 

rayers, a chapter from the translation in 

acknight on the Epistles. Something in 
that exercise had interested Mr. Stuart; and 
he began to study the Scriptures on the Sab- 
bath, borrewing for that purpose from the 
President a volume of Macknight. As. he 
read, an interest deeper than any merely 
intellectual inquiry was excited; his re- 
ligious consciousness was beginning to 
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be awakened. Presently his Sabbath-day 
study of the Scriptures was continued into 
the week ; his ardent and impetuous mind 
felt itself grappling with infinite realities ; 
religion had become to him a matter of 
immediate inquiry; his personal recon- 
ciliation to God was to him the greatest 
of all concerns, and the foremost of all 
duties. He saw in Christ, as in a glass, 
the glory of God; and thus his views of 
life and of the world, and all his plans of 
activity in life, were changed. After a 
little study of theology under the guidance 
of President Dwight, and the writing of a 
single metaphysico-theological dissertation, 
which, with a text prefixed, was made to 
answer as a sermon at his examination for 
licensure, he was duly “approbated’’ by 
the Association, and commended to the 
Churches as a candidate for the ministry 
of the Gospel. Having written another 
sermon, (from 2 Kings ii, 12,) he began to 
preach. This was about the close of the 
year 1804.” 

In 1806 Mr. Stuart was ordained and 
called to the charge of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in New-Haven, in which he 
succeeded the venerable Dr. Dana. His 
preaching was (it is said) like a new re- 
velation to the people; his earnestness, 
freshness, freedom from all mere clerical 
trammels—and above all, his spirituality 
and zeal, soon breathed new life into the 
congregation. He served this church four 
years, and during that time more than 200 
names were added to its list of members. 
In 1809 the foundations of the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, (the first school of 
the kind in America,) were laid, and Mr. 
Stuart was invited to the Professorship of 
Sacred Literature, which he accepted, with 
few qualifications, however, except in- 
dustry, talent, and energy. The following 
statements are taken from Prof. Park’s dis- 
course on the death of Prof. Stuart, as re- 
ported in the Congregationalist. 

“In January, 1810, he was inaugurated 
Professor of Sacred Literature in this Theo- 
logical Seminary. His knowledge of the 
Hebrew then enabled him to translate, with 
the aid of Parkhurst’s Lexicon, only five 
or six chapters of Genesis and a few Psalms. 
His acquaintance with the Greek language 
was far from being extensive. He was to 
be a self-made man. In about two years 
he prepared a Hebrew Grammar without 
the points, for the immediate use of his 

upils. They were obliged to copy it day 

y day from his written sheets. In the 
third year he published it, at his own ex- 
pense. To print a Hebrew Grammar was 
then a strange work. He was compelled 
to set up the types for about half the para- 
digms of verbs with his own hands. He 
taught the printers their art. Is he not 
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fitly termed the father of Biblical philology 
in our land? That grammar he afterwards 
enlarged and improved in successive edi- 
tions, and the labour which he has expended 
yw it would have filled up half the life 
of an ordinary man. 

In consulting Schleusner’s Lexicon he 
met, here and there, a German word. No 
one could explain to him its meaning. His 
curiosity was aroused. At an exorbitant 
price he obtained the apparatus for German 
study, and in a single fortnight had read 
the entire Gospel of John in that language. 
Self-taught, he persevered through Seiler’s 
Biblische Hermeneutik, and this work in- 
troduced him to the wide range of German 
literature. He felt himself to be in a new 
world. It was that one volume which, 
through the generosity of the trustees, of 
the institution, enabled him to fill our 
library with the richest collection of Ger- 
man treatises then in the-land. For ten 
years, he performed the rugged work of a 
pioneer, and in his maturer life he often 
said, that he did not know how to begin 
the study of the Bible until he was forty 
years old. For forty years he had been in 
the wilderness. He entered late in life 
upon the promised possession. Nor was he 
merely alone in the efforts of the first ten 
years of his professorship. To have been 
simply friendless would have been to him 
a relief. But the suspicions of good men 
were excited with regard to the results of 
his German study. He endured the whisper- 
ings of his brethren. Many of them met 
him with an averted face. Dark predic- 
tions were uttered concerning him, but he 
kept his eye fixed upon the distant goal. 
Morning after morning, he sallied forth 
from his house at five o’clock, through rain, 
hail, snow, storm, and as his attenuated 
figure breasted the winds of our cold win- 
ters, it seemed a type of his spirit, en- 
countering manfully the opposition not of 
foes only, but of friends. The time at 
length arrived for developing the influence 
of his communion with the Teutonic mind. 
The Unitarian faith had acquired a do- 
minant influence in our commonwealth. 
Buckminster and Channing had com- 
mended it by the graces of their style, and 
by the beauties of their character. The 
celebrated Baltimore sermon had begun to 
attract a general admiration. At this crisis, 
Prof. Stuart published his Letters to Dr. 
Channing. The first edition was exhausted 
in a single week. Two other editions ra- 
pidly followed. His opponents admitted 
and admired his learning. His friends con- 
fessed their error in resisting his German 

rogress. They felt the importance of it 
‘or the Church. Before his day, scarcely 
one of our divines was acquainted wit 
German literature. He has made it common. 
With a great sum, he obtained for us this 
freedom.” 


Of Prof. Stuart’s long career at Andover, 
as teacher and author, we have not room to 
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speak at length. No man ever taught with 
greater success—not because he was more 
learned or more accurate than all others, for 
in these respects he had his superiors ; but 
because he possessed that most precious of 
gifts for a teacher—the power of inspiring 
his pupils with his own enthusiasm. His 
scholars number fifteen hundred men, 
scattered over all the earth as preachers, 
teachers, and missionaries: and of them 
all, few could be found to forget their obli- 
gations to the spirit and the teachings of 
Moses Stuart. With broken health he 
worked on unremittingly year after year— 
studying with the ardent zeal of youth up 
to old age—ever vigorous, hopeful, and de- 
lighting in his work. He was able of late 
years to devote but three or four hours of 
each day to work—but it was work, and its 
fruits remain. His published works amount 
to twenty-three or four volumes, besides 
many hundred pages of reviews, essays, 
and pamphlets. Compelled in 1848 by 
wasted health to relinquish the active 
duties of his professorship, he still con- 
tinued to study and to write, and but a few 
days before his death he corrected the final 
proofsheets of a Commentary on the Book 
of Proverbs. A fall on the ice, followed by 
a severe cold, confined him to his bed, and 
typhus fever set in. In a few days it was 
.clear that his work was done. 

“When asked whether he retained his 
confidence in the great system of truth 
which he had defended, his emphatic 
reply was, ‘Yes.’ ‘Have you any doubts 
with regard to your former principles?’ 
His answer was, ‘No. I have long since 
learned,’ he said, ‘ that feelings in religious 
experience are deceptive. I look mainly 
to my life for my evidence. I think my 
first aim in life has been to glorify God, 
and that I have been ready to labour and 
suffer for him.’ 

“When afflicted with severe pains he 
loved to repeat the words, ‘ Wearisome days 
and nights hast thou appointed unto me.’ 
He had thought of death long and carefully. 
He was familiar with it. He was ready 
for it. It was less even than a Sabbath day’s 
journey. When he heard the hope ex- 
pressed that his last sickness would be unto 
life, and not unto death, he replied, ‘Unto 
the glory of God, but unto death. I am 
prepared todie. Lord, have mercy, but thy 
will be done !’ ”” 

A critical survey of Professor Stuart’s 
works will be, for us, a pleasant duty at a 
fitting time. 


Literary Intelligence. 
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Messrs. Dersy and Mrrrer, Auburn, N.Y. 
propose to publish the “Complete Works 
of James Arminius, D. D.,” partly from 
Nichols’s translation, and partly in a new 
translation by the Rev. W. R. Bagnall, M.A., 
of the New-England Conference. The whole 
work will be comprised in two octavo yo- 
lumes of 500 pages each, well printed on 
fair type, and bound in cloth, and will be 
sold at the low price of $5,00 per set. 

The following is the Table of Contents: 
I.—Orations—l. The object of Theology. 
2. The Author and End of Theology. 
3. The Certainty of Sacred Theology. 
4. The Priesthood of Christ. 5. On re- 
conciling Religious Dissensions among 
Christians. II.—A Declaration of his Sen- 
timents on Predestination, Divine Pro- 
vidence, the Freedom of the Will, the Grace 
of God, the Divinity of the Son of God, 
and the Justification of Man before God; 
delivered by Anmrntus before the States of 
Holland. If1.—The Defence of Arminius 
against thirty-one Articles, in which he 
was charged with Novelty and Heresy on 
the subject of Religion. IV.—The Answers 
of Armrntus to nine questions proposed to 
him, with the other Professors of Divinity 
at Leyden,by the Curators of the University. 
V.—Twenty-five Public Disputations or 
Lectures on some of the principal subjects 
of the Christian Religion; delivered in the 
University of Leyden. VI.—Seventy-nine 
Private Disputations on the prineipal ar- 
ticles of the Christian Religion, commenced 
by Armrnivs as the ground-work of a Body 
of Divinity. VII—A Dissertation on the 
true and genuine sense of the seventh 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. 
viiL—A Letter to Hippolytus a Collibus 
on the Divinity of the Son of God, the 
Providence of God, Divine Predestination, 
Grace and Free-Will, and Justification. 
IX.—Twenty-nine Articles, to be diligently 
examined and weighed. X.—A Letter to 
Joun Wyrenpoaarp, on the Sin against the 
Holy Ghost. XI.—The friendly discussion 
of Arminius and Francis Junius concerning 
Predestination. XII.—An Examination of 
the Treatise of Witt1AM Perkins, a distin- 
guished Calvinistic writer of England, on 
the mode and order of Predestination, and 
the extent of Divine Grace. XIII—An 
Analysis of the ninth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans. 


WE are glad to see a “ Manual for Mis- 
sionaries and Superintendents of Missions 
under the care of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, prepared, we presume, by the Mis- 
sionary Secretary and published in pamph- 
let form by order of the Board. It con- 
tains a fund of practical details in regard 
to the qualifications and duties of mission- 
aries and their relations to the Board and 
to the Church. 
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Tue “ Annual Report of the Sunday-School 
Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church”? 
shows a gratifying increase in the useful- 
ness of that excellent institution, and in 
the general work of Sunday schools during 
the past year. As usual, the New-Jersey 
Conference takes the lead in the amount 
of contributions to the funds of the Sunday- 
School Union. The statistics for the year 
fall below the real facts—yet they show 
an increase of 685 schools, of 8,721 officers 
and teachers, of 43,722 scholars, and of 
143,475 volumes in libraries. This interest 
may now be regarded as thoroughly estab- 
lished in the affections of the Church. 

The Sunday-School Union has also issued 
“ A Brief Exposition of the Character, Ope- 
rations, and Claims of the Sunday-School 
Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” 
which will serve a most useful purpose in 
making known the extent of our Sunday- 
school operations and their relations to 
the Church in all its branches. 


Rey. H. J. Fox and Rev. W. B. Hoyt are 
preparing a volume under the title of 
“ Quadrennial Register of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and Universal Church 
Gazetteer,’ the plan and importance of 
which may be inferred from the following 
outline of its prepared contents :—A Map of 
the Territory included within the Bounds 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with 
Conference and District Boundaries, and 
the location of the Stations; the important 
parts of the Discipline, with Dates of the 
Alterations and Modifications ; Outlines of 
the History of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Colleges, Theological Schools, 
Seminaries, Missionary Society, Sunday- 
School Union, Book Concern, Church Pa- 

rs, Periodicals, &c., Annual Conferences, 

ates of Formations, Names of Officers, 
Presiding Elders, Deacons, those on Trial, 
Station, Numbers in Society, Monies raised 
by Districts, per member. General Infor- 
mation of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South ; Wesleyan Church ; Canada Church ; 
Smaller Wesleyan denominations; other 
Churches; Laws of the different States, 
affecting Ministers or the Church—as on 
Taxes, Marriages, Trustees, &c., &c. 


The work will appear soon after the close 
of the next General Conference. 

We continue our summaries of the con- 
tents of American Theological Journals :— 

Theological and Literary Journal, (New- 
York,) January :—I. Fairburn’s Typology 
of Scripture: If. Origin of the Sabbath 
III. Interpretation of Scripture: IV. De- 
signation and Exposition of the Figures of 
Isaiah: V. The Fulness of Time: YI. Or- 










der of the Principal Events which are to 
precede Christ’s Coming. 

Brownson’s Review, (Boston,) for Janu- 
ary:—I. Christianity and Heathenism: 
IL. Willitoft, or the Days of James I., a Tale : 
Til. Piratical Expedition against Cuba: 
IV. Continental Prospects: V. Sick Calls; 
from the Diary of a Missionary Priest. 


Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episeo- 
pal Church, South, for January :—I. English 
Infidelity: I. Ralph Waldo Emerson: 
Ill. Egyptian Archeology: IV. Jewish 
Sacrifices: V. Pulpit Hermeneutics: VI. 
The Rule of Faith. 


Bibliotheca Sacra, (Andoyer,) January :— 
I. Resurrection of the Body: I. The Sin- 
Offering : IMI. Hebrew Criticisms: IV. The 
Four Gospels and the Hegelian Assaults 
upon them: V. Kingdom of Congo and 
the Roman Catholic Missionaries : VI. Theo- 
logy of Richard Baxter: VIL. New England 
Theology. 


Church Review, (New-Hayen,) for Jan- 
uary :—I. Value of the Christian Fathers : 
Il. Haliburton, Hildreth, and the North 
American Review: Iff. American Epis- 
copate before the Revolution: IV. Church 
Lands in Vermont: V. Biographical Notice 
of Rev. William Crosswell, D. D.: VI. Hum- 
phrey’s History of the Propagation Society. 


Christian Review, (New-York,) for Janu- 
ary :—I. Doctrine of Original Sin: Il. Epi- 
curus: ITI. Distinguishing Features of the 
Baptist Denomination: IV. Unity of the 
Race in its Higher Relations: V. Per- 
manency of American Institutions: VI. 
Works of Dr. Williams: VII. Robert Sou- 
they. 

Messrs. Lane & Seott are about to pub- 
lish two valuable works, one in the depart- 
ment of Biblical Literature, “A New Har- 
mony and Exposition of the Gospels, con- 
sisting of a combined and parallel arrange- 
ment, ona new plan, of the narratives of the 
four Evangelists, according to the author- 
ized translation; and A Continuous Com- 
mentary, with brief notes subjoined. With 
a Supplement, containing Extended Chro- 
nological and Topographical Dissertations, 
and a complete Analytical Index. Illus- 
trated by Maps and Engravings. By James 
Strong, A. M.;” the other a work of great 
interest to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
viz., * The Ee y of Methodism Illustrated 
and Defended: ina Series of Papers. By T. 
E. Bond, Sen., M. D.”’ 
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Classical and Miscellaneous. 
EUROPEAN. 


Tue eighth and concluding volume of 
the translation of “Schlosser’s History of 
the Eighteenth Century and of the Nine- 
teenth till the overthrow of the French 
Empire, with special reference to Mental 
Cultivation and Progress ’’ has appeared in 
London. It is furnished with copious in- 
dexes to the whole work. 


B. G. Teusyer, Leipzig, announces a new 
edition of Sophocles from the text of Din- 
dorf, with a Latin version. The first vo- 
lume contains Ajax, Electra, @dipus Rex ; 
the second, Gdipus Coloneus, Antigone, 
Trachiniw, Philoctetes. The whole work 
costs about $2. 

Mr. ArcurpaLp Aison is preparing for 
publication “The History of Europe, from 
the Fall of Napoleon in 1815 to the re- 
establishment of Military Government in 
France, in 1851.” 

By the provisions of the last copyright 
agreement between France and England 
not only are reprints of English Copyright 
Works in France, but even the introduction 
of those from America, Holland, or any 
other country prohibited. This measure 
will materially affect the publishers of the 
United States, and will prove eventually, 
perchance, of service in bringing about a 
similar treaty between the American and 
English governments. 


We have received a prospectus for a 
new edition of the writings of the Dutch 
Philosopher, Hemsterhuys, under the title 
“ Buvres Philosophiques de Francois Hems- 
terhuis, nouvelle édition, augmentée de plu- 
sieurs piéces inédites, de notes et d’une 
étude sur l’auteur et sa philosophie, par 
L. 8. P. Meyboom, Docteur en Théologie.”’ 
The work will be published at Utrecht, and 
completed in three volumes, with portrait, 
at $3 50. 


Tue following sketch of editors and con- 
tributors to some of the English Reviews, 
is taken from a recent number of the London 
Critic :— 

Although Tse Eprxevren still pre- 
served a title which seemed to connect it 
intimately with Scotland, it had, some time 
before 1842, ceased to be in any sense a 
Scotch Review. Not only was it published 
in London, but its editor was an Pnglish- 
man, and never in any way very peculiarly 
Scotch, especially under the influence of a 


lighf cosmopolitan thinker like Jeffrey, it 
was now in no way to be distinguished 
from the pretessedly English Quarterly, 
save by the difference of its political tone. 
But in 1842 there happened an event which 
shook Scotland from its circumference to 
its centre. In the May of that year, two 
or three hundred members of the General 
Assembly took sad and solemn leave of their 
old ecclesiastical parliament, and, with Dr. 
Chalmers at their head, set up the “ Free 
Kirk.” The chief “ organ’’ of the disrup- 
tion was an Edinburgh newspaper called 
The Witness, conducted with considerable 
nerve and talent by Hugh Miller, of Old 
Red Sandstone notoriety, a man great no 
less in theology than in geology, whom his 
native abilities and Lady Gordon Cumming, 
of Altyre, herself geological, and mother to 
the South African lion-hunter, had helped 
up from a very humble obscurity. The 
Edinburgh, of course, looked coldly, and 
The Quarterly inimically on the seceders ; 
and the friendly zeal in their behalf of Mr. 
John Robertson, in the pages of The West- 
minster, was of too purely secular a kind 
for the chiefs of the Free Kirk. After two 
years, when it had been found that the: 
most potent furtherer of the secession was 
not any minister, however eloquent, or any 
layman, however influential, but a mere 
newspaper like The Witness, it was resolved 
to start a quarterly organ, and to call it 
Tue Norts Brrrish Review. Noblemen 
and gentlemen, enthusiastic for the Free 
Kirk, like the Marquis of Breadalbane, 
and Mr. Campbell of Monzi, subscribed 
funds. Mr. Blackie, the Glasgow publisher, 
and Mr. Cowan, the Edinburgh paper- 
maker, gave their aid. It was this Mir. 
Cowan that ousted Macaulay at the last 
Edinburgh election. He guaranteed the 
carrying on of the speculation for a certain 
period. 

A Dr. Welch, who had suffered losses in 
the cause of the Free Kirk, who was a writer 
in The Edinburgh Review, and the biogra- 
pher of Dr. Thomas Brown, was selected 
as the editor. Indeed, it was something 
done to him that heated the Free Kirk en- 
thusiasm so as to boil over and form The 
North British Review. Dr.Welch, when the 
disruption took place, was ‘“ Moderator,’’ 
that is, President or Speaker of the General 
Assembly, Professor of Church History in 
the University of Edinburgh, and Secretary, 
with a salary of five hundred pounds per 
annum, to the Scotch Bible Board. At the 
secession he of course cheerfully surren- 
dered the Moderatorship and the Professor- 
ship, but saw no reason to surrender the 
lucrative Secretaryship, of which, however, 
Sir James Graham took the liberty of for- 
cibly relieving him. Whereon The North 
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British was hastened into existence. Welch 
was a man of ability and tact, and began 
operations with a promising staff of vete- 
rans and others. He did not fall into the 
error which, in his circumstances, might 
have easily been commiited, that of making 
his review too theologicsl His great gun, 
Dr. Chalmers himself, fired off articles 
chiefly on politico-economical subjects, his 
first being one on Sterling’s Philosophy of 
Trade; but his most famous was that on 
Morell’s History of Philosophy, which was 
considered as an annihilating manifesto 
against Continental speculation. In physi- 
cal science, the biographies of its heroes, 
and books of scientific travel, Sir David 
Brewster, the noted savant, was mainly de- 
pended on; he wrote the papers on Cuvier, 

umboldt’s Cosmos, Watt, Cavendish, and 
the like, and is still a contributor. Hugh 
Miller led off his series of performances by 
a vivid paper in which herring-fishing was 
made poetical.’ Mr. Moncrieff, now lord 
advocate, reviewed Jeffrey’s Essays, the 
first of a set on the light literature of the 
day. Dr. Heugh, of Glasgow, recommended 
« Christian Union,” and Welch himself 
dealt with Archbishop Whately. Among 
the early contributors too, if we are not 
mistaken, was Dr. Samuel Brown, of Edin- 
burgh, a singular and gifted individual. 
With the zeal of an old alchemist, (but 
with a purer enthusiasm,) he has been oc- 
cupied many years in endeavouring to effect 
the mutual transmutation of some of the 
primary chemical elements, and by some 
of the good people of Edinburgh is looked 
upon as one in search of the philosopher’s 
stone. He is a man, however, of sane, clear, 
and subtle understanding, of varied accom- 
plishments, and deeply versed in his own 
science, the chair of which, in the Edin- 
burgh University, he narrowly missed at- 
taining. He sometimes lectures with suc- 
cess in public; he published, a good many 
years ago, a series of tracts by “ Victorious 
Analysis,’’ with a high and beautiful mean- 
ing, and more recently the tragedy of 
Galileo Galilei ; and so he lives on there, 
in Edinburgh, with one believing and help- 
ful disciple, a life of scientific romance in 
an age of scientific prose. But to return. 
In religion, the aid had been secured of 
the well-known Isaae Taylor, the author of 
The Natural History of Enthusiasm, and of 
Wesley and Methodism. So that, on the 
whole, The North British Review started 
under very good auspices, and with very fair 
promises of success. 

Dr. Welch died the year after he had 
commenced the labours of editorship, and 
it passed into the hands, for a short time, 
of Mr. E. Maitland, an Edinburgh advocate, 
whence it was received by Dr. Hanna, the 
biographer and son-in-law of Dr. Chalmers ; 
so that three of our chief reviews were 
being conducted by sons-in-law of distin- 

ished men—The Quarterly, by Mr. Lock- 
art, a son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott’s; 
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The Edinburgh, by Mr. Empson, a son-in-law 
of Lord Jeffrey’s; The North British, by Dr. 
Hanna, a son-in-law of Dr. Chalmers’; 
while a son of James Mill was editing The 
London and Westminster. So powerful, 
even in literature, is the hereditary prin- 
ciple! Somewhat more than a year ago, 
The North British ceased to be edited by 
Dr. Hanna, and was transferred to Professor 
Fraser, its present conductor. This gentle- 
man is the son of an Argyleshire minister, 
was educated for the Scotch Church, at the 
Edinburgh University, where he was a fa- 
vourite student of Dr. Chalmers, whom he 
followed into the Free Kirk to become pro- 
fessor of Logic in its metropolitan college. 
In England, as, well as in Seotland, The 
North British is said to be doing well among 
reviews, not at present a very prosperous 
class of publications. In politics, its prin- 
ciples are liberal ; it recognises the interest 
and importance of the new social theories, 
without committing itself to any of them. 
It acknowledges the right of the State to 
supervise industrial arrangements, and 
tends towards the advocacy of a general 
system of education; altogether its religi- 
ous views are orthodox, without, however, 
being sectarian. In addition to the con- 
tributors already named, we can mention 
that most shrewd and hearty observer, Mr. 
Samuel Laing, the Norway tourist; Prin- 
cipal Cunningham, and Professors Fleming 
and McDougall, of Edinburgh ; Dr. Hamil- 
ton, the earnest minister of the National 
Scotch Church in Regent’s Square; Dr. 
Kitto, versed in Palestine ; Thomas de Quin- 
cey, who has contributed some half-dozen 
articles or so, among them a striking one 
on Pope; the Rey. Charles Kingsley, the 
author of Alton Locke, whose hand we 
recognised mauling Festus-Bailey; and 
Mr. Anthony Panizzi, the Librarian of the 
British Museum, who writes upon Italian 
literature and Italian affairs, and in a re- 
view of Sir Harris Nicolas’s Nelson Des- 
patches, is said to have “ settled”’ the ques- 
tion whether our naval hero was right or 
wrong in hanging some Neapolitan prince 
or other. Indeed, the library of the British 
Museum sends more than one contributor 
to The North British: Thus Mr. John Jones 
lately explained in its pages the system 
pursued in his own department, and there, 
too, figures Mr. Coventry Patmore, whose 
ingenious and subtle essays on architecture 
are, we confess, more to our taste than his 
poetry. Last, not least, among the con- 
tributors to The North British, is Mr. David 
Masson, a searching and meditative writer, 
chiefly on social topics, yet the critic, too, 
of Wordsworth and Carlyle’s Latter-Day 
Pumphlets. But stop—we are forgetting 


one of the cleverest articles that have been 
recently published in any review—that on 
“ The Literary Profession,’’ which appeared 
about a.year ago, and is from the pen of a 
Mr. John W. Kaye, of whom we are likely 
to hear more. 
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It had been one of the designs of The 
North British to secure the support of the 
English Dissenters, but this was soon found 
to be impossible. Stimulated by the appear- 
ance of The North British, some wealthy 
English Dissenters founded Tue Barris 
QuarteRLyY Review, the first number of 
which came out in February, 1845, then, as 
now, under the editorship of Dr. Vaughan. 
The doctor is the Principal of the Lanca- 
shire Independent College, a leader of the 
Congregational dissenters, and formerly 
preached in a chapel at Kensington. He 
writes a great deal in his own review, and 
chiefly with the aim of diminishing the 
influence of such living authors of renown 
as he considers, from their insinuating 
scepticism, dangerous to the faith of the 
rising generation. The more marked of 
his papers in this branch are those on 
Theodore Parker, Emerson, and Carlyle. 
Yet an article from his pen in one of the 
earliest numbers of his review, entitled, 
“The Priesthood of Letters,’’ said a good 
many things which were looked on by his 
friends as far too bold. In theological and 
biblical literature he has had the assist- 
ance of Dr. Davidson, likewise of the In- 
dependent College. In political and social 
economy, a good deal has been done by that 
striking mediocrity, Mr. Edward Baines, 
the editor of The Leeds Mercury. Mr. Ed- 
wards, formerly of the British Museum, 
and now at the head of the Manchester 
Free Library, contributed an instructive 
paper on public libraries. And here, too, 
in these dashing sketches of Macaulay, 
Carlyle, and D’Israeli, do we not once more 
recognise the hand of the omnipresent 
Mr. Lewes? 

The same month of the same year that 
witnessed the birth of The British Quarter- 
ly, weleomed to the light the first number 
of Tur Prosrective Review, the organ of 
English Unitarianism, as the other is of 
orthodox dissent. This small and modest- 
looking publication has been and is ma- 
naged by a trio of Lancashire Unitarian 
ministers, the Rev. John James Tayler of 
Manchester, and the Rev. Messrs. Thom and 
Martineau of Liverpool. In general talent, 
although it is of a refined rather than of a 
vigorous kind, Mr. Tayler is considered to 
stand at the head of his class ; and certainly 
none of his brethren have produced a wor 
displaying as much acumen as his Retro- 
spect of the Religious Life of England, al- 

ough as sermons many Unitarians would 
rank Mr. Martineau’s Endeavours ofter the 
Christian Life higher than Mr. Tayler’s 
Christian Aspects of Faith and Duty. But 
we must leave these questions of precedency 
to more competent judges, and conclude 
with saying, that while The Prospective, 
by the nature of the case, circulates almost 
exclusively among the sect of whose doc- 
trines it is the organ, yet it occasionally 
contains articles on neutral topics which, 
from their calm elegance of style and dis- 
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criminating intellectuality, might be per- 
og with pleasure by even the most ortho- 
ox. 


The contents of the chief English Re- 
views in General Literature since our last, 
are as follows :— 

Edinburgh Review, for January :—I. Ge- 
nius and Writings of Descartes: II. Bishop 
Philpotts: II. Recent Progress of Legis- 
lation: IV. Church Music: V. Interna- 
tional Copyright: VI. Palgrave’s History 
of Normandy and England: VII. Ordnance 
Map of England: VIII. The Expected Re- 
form Bill. 


Trish Quarterly Review, for December :— 
I. Haliburton’s English in America: IL. 
Maria Edgeworth: III. A Glance at the 
Past and Present Condition of Ireland— 
the Exodus: IV. Celtic Records of Ireland: 
V. Mr. Dempsey’s Experiences of the Land- 
ed Interest: VI. The Poor Law in Ireland: 
VII. Ruskin and the Pre-Raphaelists :— 
March :—I. History of the Streets of Dublin : 
IL. D’Israeli’s Biography of Bentinck—Free 
Trade and No Trade : III. Mitford’s Literary 
Recollections : IV. Maturin: V. Sam Slick’s 
American Humour: VI. Irish Church 
History. 


London Quarterly, for January :—I. Rus- 
sian and German Campaigns: II. Kew 
Gardens: III. Physiognomy: IV. Junius: 
V. Highland Destitution and Irish Emigra- 
tion: VI. Sir Robert Heron’s Notes: VII. 
Italy: VIII. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 


Westminster Review, January :—I. Re- 
presentative Reform: IT. Shell-fish—their 
Ways and Works: III. The Relation be- 
tween Employers and Employed: IV. Mary 
Stuart: V. Latest Continental Theory of 
Legislation: VI. Julia Von Kriidner as 
Coquette and Mystic: VII. The Ethies of 
Christendom: VIII. Political Questions 
and Parties at Home: IX. Contemporary 
Literature of England: X. Retrospective 
Survey of American Literature: XI. Con- 
temporary Literature of America: XII. Con- 
temporary Literature of Germany: XIII. 
Contemporary Literature of France. 


Amone the new works in Classical and 
General Literature recently announced in 
England are the following :— 

History of the Whig Ministry of 1830 to 
the Passing of the Reform Bill, by J. A. 
Roebuck, M. P. 2 vols., 8vo. :—Life in Bom- 
bay, and the neighbouring out-stations. 
Royal 8vo., with numerous Illustrations :— 
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The Earl of Albemarle’s Memoirs of the 
Marquis of Rockingham and his Contem- 
poraries. 2 vols., 8vo. :—The Invasions and 
Projected Invasions of England. By E. 8S. 
Creasy, M. A. Post 8vo.:—Memoirs and 
Correspondence of Mallet du Pan. Collected 
and edited by A. Sayous. 2 vols. 8vo.:— 
The Court and the Desert; or, Priests, 
Pastors, and Philosophers. With an Intro- 
duction, by the Rey. Dr. Croly. 3 vols. :— 
Alfred the Great and his Place in the His- 
tory of England. By Dr. R. Pauli. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Tho- 
mas Wright, Esq., F.8 A.,&c. Small 8vo. :— 
Roughing it in the Bush ; or, Life in Canada. 
Ry Mrs. Moodie, (Sister of Miss Agnes Strick- 
land.) 2 vols.:—Scenes and Adventures in 
Central America. Edited by Frederick 
Hardman, author of “ Peninsular Scenes and 
Sketches,’ “The Student of Salamanca.” 
Small 8vo.:—History of England and France 
under the House of Lancaster. With an 
Introductory View of the Early Reforma- 
tion. 8vo.:—Grote’s History of Greece. 
Vols. IX and X. From the Restoration of 
the Democracy at Athens, down to the Ac- 
cession of Philip of Macedon, B.C. 403-359. 
Maps. 8vo.:—Modern India. A Sketch of 
the Civil System, and our Present Position. 
By G. Campbell, Bengal Civil Service. 8vo. : 


—The Illustrated Classical Manual of 
Mythology, Biography, and Geography, de- 
signed for the Youth of both Sexes. By 
W. Smith, LL. D. 200 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. : 
—The Grenville Papers. From the Archives 
at Stowe; including Mr. Grenville’s Politi- 
cal Diary. Edited by Wm. Jas. Smith, for- 
merly Librarian at Stowe. 2 vols., 8vo.:— 
Lives of the Friends and Contemporaries 
of Lord Chancellor Clarendon. Illustrative 
of Portraits in his Gallery. By Lady Theresa 
Lewis. 3 vols., 8vo.:—Modern India: a 
Sketch of the Civil Administration of India. 
With some Account of the Natives and Na- 
tive Institutions. By George Campbell, 
Bengal Civil Service. S8vo.:—The First 
Years of the American War. By Lord Ma- 
hon. Forming vols. 5 and 6 of his History 
of England. 8vo.:—King Gustavus Vasa ; 
his Adventures and Exploits. With Ex- 
tracts from his Correspondence and Chro- 
nicles of his Reign. Portrait, 8vo. :—Notes 
on Public Subjects, made during a Tour in 
the United States and Canada. By Hugh 
Seymour Tremenheere, Esq. Post 8vo.:— 
The Political Works of Prince Louis Na- 
poleon Bonaparte. With an Original Me- 
moir of his Life, brought down to the Pre- 
sent Date, drawn from Authentic Sources, 
Critical Notes, &c. 





X.—RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


A MOVEMENT in favour of Lay Delegation 
in the judicatories of the Church has been 
going on for some months back. For the 
information of our readers, and, still more, 
with a view to preserve the facts for the use 
of the future historian of the Church, we 
present a summary account of all that has 
been done from the beginning of the move- 
ment until now. 

In obedience to the call of a Committee of 
Nine, (appointed at a preparatory meeting,) 
a large and respectable meeting of the male 
members of the Methodist we re Church 
in the city and county of Philadelphia was 
held in the Union church, Thursday even- 
ing, December 11th, 1851. 

At this meeting the following preamble 
and resolutions, after discussion, were 
adopted by a very large majority :— 


Whereas, to secure success in any great 
per it is deemed highly important 
that due respect be paid to the mind and 
spirit of the age upon which it is expected 
to make an impression : 

And, whereas, in religious as well as civil 
governments, it is both prudent and wise 
to make changes and modifications to 
meet the wants and necessities of the 
times, as they may be indicated by the 
march of intellect and the progress of 
knowledge : 


And, whereas, the government of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was doubtless 
formed under the indications of Providence, 
and was admirably adapted to the times 
and circumstances in which it originated ; 
yet, inasmuch as these have vastly changed, 
and equal rights, interests and dependen- 
cies, in civil, religious aud social compacts, 
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are amongst the great principles of the age 
in which we live, we believe the indications 
of Providence are no less clear, that some 
alteration in its polity is essential to the 
accomplishment of its great mission to 
“spread Scriptural holiness over these 
lands: ” 

And, whereas, it is self-evident that the 
efforts and energy in any department of 
life are generally in proportion to the re- 
sponsibility belonging thereto, and, apply- 
ing this principle to the Church, it is equal- 
ly evident that a lay representation in its 
councils would more certainly secure a 
division of the responsibilities between the 
ministry and laity, and thereby arouse to 
greater activity and usefulness the Church, 
greatly increase its future prosperity, and 
secure the honour and glory of God: 

And, whereas, it behooves all men, every- 
where and under all circumstances, to ask 
direction at the hand of Infinite Wisdom, 
and seek the benefit of the counsel of the 
wise and prudent; we therefore deem it 
important, in so grave a matter as a funda- 
mental change in the government of our 
Church, to obtain, as far as practicable, the 
aid of the united wisdom and prayers of 
ou brethren throughout the Methodist 
connexion ; therefore, 

Ist. Resolved, That a committee, to con- 
sist of twenty persons, be appointed by the 
chairman of this meeting to act as an Ex- 
ecutive Committee, whose business it shall 
be to adopt the necessary measures to call 
a mes Convention, to be held in the 
city of Philadelphia, on Wednesday, the 3d 
day of March, 1852, to consist of clegates 
from the various stations and circuits with- 
in the bounds of our Church, to take into 
consideration the propriety of petitioning 
the General Conference, to be held in Bos- 
ton, in May next, for such action in their 
body assembled as will secure the intro- 
duction of lay delegates into our Conferen- 
ces, and such other modifications in the 
government of our Church, as the wisdom 
of the convention may suggest or agree 


upon. 

2d. Resolved, That we not only disavow 
all intention to interfere with the episco- 

y or the itinerancy of our Church, but 

nereby declare our determined purpose to 
advocate and sustain them both. 

3d. Resolved, That we love, honour, and 
respect the ministry of our Church, and 
hesitate not in pe a our purpose to 
sustain them in their high and holy call- 
ing, by our sympathies, our prayers, and 
our means; and we sincerely invite them 
to co-operate with us in seeking the change 
contemplated. 

4th. Resolved, That the editors in con- 
nexion with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church be requested to publish these pro- 
ceedings, and also the call for a Convention, 
as provided for by the first resolution. 

The Committee subsequently issued the 
following : 
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Address to the Ministry and Laity He. 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States. 

Dear Breruren,—The undersigned, 
having been appointed a Committee under 
a resolution adopted at a meeting of 
male members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in the City and County of Philadel- 

hia, held on the eleventh day of December, 

Tes, at the Methodist Episcopal Union 

Church, in the city aforesaid, deem it due 

to you, as well as to themselves, to make 

a brief exposition of the nature and objects 

of the present movement. 

It is well known that the laity of our 
Church have no voice in making and modi- 
fying the laws by which, as Church mem- 
bers, they are governed. It is also known 
to many of you that this exclusion of the 
laity from a share in the government of the 
Church has been @ source of discontent 
and agitation among its members for many 
years. The division which occurred in 
1844, and the events which have followed 
that division—among which an alarming 
diminution in the membership of the 
Northern Church is not the least signifi- 
cant—have given new activity to this long- 
continued dissatisfaction. 

Fearing a wide-spread disaffection in the 
Church, which would result in supineness, 
alienation, and indifference to interests, 
over which the laity have no control, and 
deeply solicitous for the welfare and pros- 
perity of our Zion, a few of the brethren in 
this city assembled together to deliberate 
upon the propriety of adopting such mea- 
sures as offered the best promise of putting 
this subject forever at rest. Believing that 
“in the multitude of counsellors there 
is safety,”’ they invited five members from 
each station in this city to unite with them ; 
and the meeting, thus constituted, a 
pointed a committee of nine to call a public 
meeting of all the male members of the 
Church in the City and County of Phila- 
delphia. At this public meeting, after a 
free discussion, the preceding resolutions 
were adopted by a large majority. 

By reference to the first resolution, it 
will be perceived that it is no part of the 
duty of the undersigned to dictate to their 
brethren the course to be pursued by them 
in this movement, but simply to invite 
them to send delegates to a general con- 
vention of the Church to take into con- 
sideration the propriety of petitioning the 
next General Conference to make such 
changes in the law of the Church as the 
proposed convention may recommend. 

It will, of course, devolve upon the con- 
vention to set forth its reasons for the 
changes which it may agree upon, and the 
undersigned do not feel called upon to 
enter upon any argument in anticipation 
of its action. But, as they have reason to 
believe that the movement is not generally 
understood—that it is even regarded b 
some of their brethren as dangerous, radi- 
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eal, and revolutionary, and that it will 
result in discord and schism—they feel 
bound most solemnly to disclaim any in- 
tention of marring the peace or mutilating 
the integrity of the Church. They go still 
further, and not only disclaim all inter- 
ference with the episcopacy and itinerancy 
of the Church, but they declare their de- 
termination to advocate and sustain them 
both. So far from taking any step which 
might excite prejudice or distrust in the 
mind of the laity towards the ministry, it 
is their earnest wish to allay and remove 
these by bridging the gulf which separates 
the two orders; so far from threatening 
to withdraw their support from the minis- 
try, they declare their purpose to sustain 
them in their high a holy calling, by 
their sympathies, their prayers, and their 
means; and so far from wishing to exclude 
them from participation in this movement, 
they cordially invite their co-operation in 
seeking the contemplated change. 

The undersigned are met at the outset 
with the argument that the Church has 
prospered under its present form of govern- 
ment, and has been instrumental, under 
God, in bringing more than a million of 
souls into the fold of Christ, and that it-is, 
therefore, unwise to disturb an organization 
which has worked out such glorious results. 
They submit, in reply, that these results 
haye been attained, not in consequence of 
the exclusion of the laity from the councils 
of the Church, but in spite of it. They are 
more justly attributable to the doctrines of 
the Church, which address themselves to 
the hearts and consciences of the people, 
to its itinerancy, its class and prayer meet- 
ings, its mourners’ bench, its earnest min- 
istry, its zealous laity, and its facilities for 
reaching the poor. If the Church, by these 
means, has accomplished so much, with 
a form of government so opposed to the 
genius of our political institutions, how 
much more might it have done for the 
salvation of men and the glory of God, if, 
with the same doctrines and usages, it had 
had the advantage of a constitution more 
in harmony with the spirit of our age and 
people! Without detracting from the 
veneration felt by all Methodists for the 
founder of our Church, we should do well 
to remember that Mr. Wesley dictated our 
form of ecclesiastical government at a time 
when the principles of civil freedom, and 
particularly the right of the people to goy- 
ern themselves, were not so well under- 
stood as at present. He formed his system 
of Church polity in accordance with mon- 
archical ideas; but since that time, the 
o_ experiment of self-government has 

en made in this country, and what was 
then regarded as a doubtful trial, has now 
become a demonstrated fact. 

The undersigned do not deny that the 
condition of the early members of the 
Church may have been such as to justify 
the ministry in assuming the entire legis- 
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lative, judicial, and executive control; but 
that state of things has passed away; and, 
advancing with the steady progress of 
knowledge, the laity have attained to a 
degree of intellectual capacity which quali- 
fies them to render valuable aid to their 
clerical brethren in the councils of the 
Church. They respectfully submit that 
the tutelage of infancy is not adapted to 
the condition of manhood, and that every 
institution should, from time to time, so 
modify its laws as to conform to the pro- 
gressive movements of civilization. Chan- 
ges to suit the exigencies of progress are 
written on every page of our country’s 
history. The constitutions of nearly all 
the thirteen States, which originally com- 
posed our confederacy, though adapted to 
the wants of the period in which they were 
framed, have been revised and altered to 
meet the necessities of the present age. 
And while the governments of our sister 
Protestant Churches have been so con- 
structed as to harmonize with our National 
and State institutions, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church alone remains indifferent to 
the improvements going on around it, and 
pertinaciously adheres to an obsolete and 
unprogressive system. The undersigned 
believe that all civil, social, and religious 
organizations are capable of self-govern- 
ment. Justice at least requires that those 
who pay, should be represented in the 
councils of those who expend. 

The undersigned furthermore submit 
that the movement in which they are en- 
gaged, so far from being radical, revolu- 
tionary, and dangerous, is eminently con- 
servative, peaceful, and safe. It proposes 
that all the usages of the Church, which 
have been the springs of its jose en 
shall be sacredly preserved. It contem- 
plates no action except by the firm friends 
of the Church, through its legally-consti- 
tuted legislature, to whose wisdom they 
appeal, and to whose authority they sub- 
mit. It throws no firebrand of dissension 
within the hallowed gates of our Zion, but 
offers to spread oil upon the troubled wa- 
ters of agitation and controversy. It dis- 
claims all motives of ambition, and seeks 
the sole object of benefitting the entire 
Church, by drawing more closely the bonds 
of brotherhood between the ministry and 
laity. It promises to aid the ministry, by 
sharing its responsibilities; to infuse new 
energy into the laity, by giving them a 
direct interest and influence in the work 
of the Church; and to remove an objection 
to our polity which has driven multitudes 
of its most valuable members out of the 
Church, and prevented multitudes more 
from uniting with it. 

The undersigned cannot suppose, for a 
moment, that a question of so much im- 
portance, submitted to so large a body, 
embracing almost every variety of mental 
constitution, will be acted upon without 
opposition. But may they not hope it will 
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receive from their brethren a calm and dis- 
ena ran investigation? They are far 

om believing that evil is the necessary 
result of the discussion of a great question ; 
but they can readily see that indulgence in 
unholy tempers and unkind epithets, in 
place of a brotherly interchange of views, 
may result in injury to our beloved Zion. 
They, therefore, earnestly exhort their 
brethren throughout the connexion to en- 
deavour, in the consideration of the mea- 
sures ‘proposed, to present to the Church, 
and to the world, the sublime spectacle of 
a vast brotherhood exhibiting in their dis- 
cussions the legitimate fruits of our hol 
Christianity: ‘on earth peace, and good- 
will toward men.” 

In conclusion, the undersigned submit 
for your consideration and action the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolution, with their 
earnest prayers to the great Head of the 
Church, that he will so direct your hearts 
and minds, that your deliberations shall 
promote the triumphs of his gospel, and 
the “spread of Scriptural holiness over 
these lands.” 


Whereas, at a meeting of the members 
of the several Methodist Episcopal church- 
es, in this city and county, held at Union 
church, the 11th December, it was deemed 
advisable to call a convention, to be com- 
posed of delegates from the different cir- 
cuits and stations throughout the con- 
nexion; said convention to be held in this 
city, on the 3d of March next, to take into 
consideration the propriety of presenting a 
memorial to the next General Conference, 
asking for such a change in the govern- 
ment of our Church as will secure the in- 
troduction of lay delegates into our Con- 
ferences: therefore, 

Resolved, That we recommend to the 
several circuits and stations throughout the 
Chureh to appoint lay delegates in such 
way as may vs most convenient, either by 
separate action of the circuits and stations, 
or by a general meeting in such cities 
where there are more than one station. 
Provided, that not more than five delegates 
shall be sent from any circuit or station ; 
but, when no appointment be made in any 
circuit or station, it may be represented by 
any member or members of the society, not 
exceeding five; said delegates being, in 
every case, at least twenty-one years of 
age, and three years a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


W. H. Avven, Tuomas W. Price, 
J.J. Boswetn, Antuony Nott, 
Joun WHITEMAN, Eruram CLARKE, 
W. P. Titpen, J. B. Darg, 
P. R. M’Nei1, Cotson HreskeExL, 
T. K. Cortans. J. B. Curisman, 
8. ASHMEAD, A. CumMines, 
Joun Hurr, W. P. Hacker, 
Cuas. B. Hare, D. H. Koxzock, 
M. Cramer, C. PERRINE, 

W. W. Pingeon. 
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The @ tron, thus d, met in 
the Nazareth Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Philadelphia, on Wednesday morning, 
March 3d,1852. After devotional exercises 
the names of delegates were called, when 
about one hundred and twenty answered— 
representing the following churches, viz. : 


St. John’s Church, Philadelphia—Liberty- 
st. Church, Pittsburg— Sanctuary Chureb, 
Philadelphia—Ovid Church, Seneca Co., 
N. Y.—Wharton-street Church, Philadel- 

hia—Chelsea Church,Mass.—Pacific-street 

hurch, Brooklyn—Ebenezer Church, Phi- 
ladelphia—Burlin ton Church, New-Jersey 
—Kighth-street Church, Philadelphia — 
Nazareth Church, Philadelphia—Beaver- 
street Church, Alleghany City—Twelfth- 
street Church, Philadelphia—South Com- 
mon Church, Alleghany City—Smithfield- 
street Church, Pittsburg—First Church, 
Pottsville— Madison-street Church, New- 
York City—Niagara-street Church, Buffalo 
—Swan-street Church, Buffalo—Paul-street 
Church, Buffalo—Western Church, Phila- 
delphia—Wesley Chapel, Washington City 
—Trinity Church, Philadelphia —Salem 
Circuit, Ohio—Kensington Church, Phila- 
delphia—Washington-street Church,Brook- 
lyn—Prospect-street Church, Paterson, N.J. 
—Ebenezer Church, Manayunk — Salem 
Church,Philadelphia—Mount Zion Church, 
Manayunk—Vestry-street Church, N. Y.— 
Cohocksink Chureh, Philadelphia—Chester 
Church, Pa.—Norwich Church, Vermont— 
Asbury Church, Philadelphia—Lehman’s 
Chapel, Pa.—Carlisle Church, Pa.—Had- 
dington and Monroe, Pa.—North Russel- 
street Church, Boston—Second Church, 
Pottsville—Central-street Church, Newark 
—Clinton-street Church, Newark—Frank- 
lin-street Church, Newark, N. J.—Putnam 
Station, Ohio—Union Chapel, Cincinnati— 
Havana Station, N. Y. 

Of these delegates, part were chosen by 
the Churches named, and part were vo- 
lunteer delegates; how large the propor- 
tion was of each, we have been unable to 


ascertain. 

The Officers of the Convention were 
chosen as follows :— 

President—W. H. Allen, of Girard Col- 
lege. Vice-Presidents—Colson Heiskell, of 
Philadelphia; W.G. Deale, of Washington 

ty; John B. Shea, of Pittsburg; Lewis B. 
Loder, Brooklyn; Saml. Walker, of New- 
York; F. H. Root, of Buffalo; Jabez Pratt, 
of Boston; Dr. W.P. Tilden, of Philadel- 

hia; W. G. Lord, of Newark; Prof. C. E. 

lumenthal, of Carlisle. Secretaries—John 
B. Chrisman and George J. Hamilton, of 
Philadelphia; H. 8. Gilbert, New York ; 
and Saml. Norment, of Washington City. 

The Convention remained in session two 
days, and finally passed the following pre- 
amble and resolutions :— 
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Whereas, This Convention is deeply im- 
pressed with the responsibility it has as- 
sumed, but is nevertheless confidently as- 
sured, as the result of its observation and 
information from various parts, of the ex- 
tended work of Methodism, that the time 
has fully come when the expediency of 
change in our Church policy is clearly in- 
dicated by that Providence which it was 
always the glory of our Church, in its earlier 
history, to watch and follow; and 


Whereas, We, as members of that Church, 
feel that our happiness and our hopes are 
identified with the prosperity and effective- 
ness thereof, in carrying out the great 
object of its mission to spread the Scrip- 
tures—holiness through all lands; and 


Whereas, We believe that the feature in 
our Constitution which invests the clergy 
of our Church exclusively with legislative 
and governmental powers and prerogatives, 
is by no means essential to its prosperity, 
but contrariwise, very detrimental, furnish- 
ing a prolific cause of murmurings, conten- 
tions and disaffections to our own members, 
and a bar to the increase which, under 
other circumstances, would accrue to our 
Church; the thoughtful and considerate, 
in very many instances, declining to place 
their religious interests where they can 
exert no controlling influence—to say no- 
thing of the want of resemblance to all 
other Protestant Churches, which, without 
an exception, recognise the right of the 
laity to participate in making and modify- 
ing the laws by which they are governed, 
leaving the Methodist Episcopal the only 
Protestant Church in the United States 
which refuses the co-operation of the laity 
in its legislative councils; and 


Whereas, We verily believe that not only 
greater effectiveness will be secured by the 
change sought, a fruitful source of conten- 
tions and just cause of complaint removed, 
and the fair proportions and arrangements 
of our Zion, in comparison with other 
Protestant Churches, stand out in a prom- 
inent and advantageous position, but all 
the financial, benevolent, and charitable 
enterprises growing out of our economy, 
vastly promoted, and a fair and full re- 
muneration to our preachers and their fa- 
milies rendered certain, as it ought to be. 
Therefore, 


1. Resolved, That this Convention do 
hereby declare, that in their deliberate 
judgment, the Constitution of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church ought to be so amend- 
ed as to admit the introduction of lay 
delegates into the General and Annual 
Conferences, under such restrictions as 
shall not conflict with the rights of the 
clergy in their appropriate ministerial and 
pastoral duties and privileges; yet so as 
to secure effectually the voice and influence 
of the laity in the legislative or rule-making 
department of the Church. 
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2. Resolved, That the Convention do 
hereby respectfully petition the General 
Conference to give this subject the thought 
and attention which its importance re- 
quires, and in accordance with the spirit 
and aim of the first resolution, so to modify 
the Discipline of our Church, as to provide 
for lay delegations in our General and 
Annual Conferences. 

3. Resolved, That, desiring as well to save 
the time of the General Conference, as to 
facilitate the object we seek, we suggest 
the following general plan as, in our judg- 
ment, fully meeting the case :—First, That 
every circuit or station should be allowed 
annually, at the last Quarterly Conference 
for the year, or otherwise, to elect one lay 
delegate (who, by virtue of his election, 
shall be a member of the Annual Con- 
ference, with the right to vote on every 
question except in passing the character, 
or, on the trial of a preacher) for every 
effective minister in full connexion whom 
such circuit or station supports. Secondly, 
That the delegates thus elected, join their 
clerical brethren in an election at such time 
and in such manner as the Discipline may 

rescribe, in electing delegates, clerical and 
ay, in equal numbers, to the General Con- 
ference; the expenses of all the delegates, 
lay as well as clerical, to be paid as such 
expenses are now paid. 

4. Resolved, That the members of this 
Convention are now, as they ever have been, 
strongly attached to the itinerancy and 
the episcopacy of our Church, and they 
earnestly recommend the General Confer- 
ence to adopt any measures that may be 
found necessary to strengthen the latter, 
and perpetuate the former, as they regard 
them both as a great means of our past 
success, and essentially necessary to our 
future prosperity. 

5. Resolved, That in advocating lay re- 
presentation in the councils of our Church, 
we most earnestly disclaim any intention 
of marring the peace, or mutilating the 
integrity of the Church; and though we 
are most firmly convinced of the propriety 
of the movement, and most conscientiously 
believe that if carried out, it would prove 
one of the greatest possible blessings to the 
Church, yet whatever may be the im- 
mediate result, we shall not cease to love 
and cherish the Methodist EpiscopalChurch 
and its doctrines, and we shall ever respect 
its constitutional authorities, and acquiesce 
in the expressed wishes of a majority of 
its members. 


A Committee was appointed to lay before 
the General Conference the Memorial and 
Resolutions of the Convention, and to ad- 
vocate the object set forth in them to the 
best of their ability. The same committee 
was authorized to correspond with the 
Churches. 
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We have thus given a sketch of this con- 
vention and its results, and are happy to 
note the Christian temper and spirit in 
which its proceedings appear to have been 
conducted. As yet, the Cuurcn at large 
has shown little sympathy with the move- 
ment. As far as can be gathered from any 
signs that have yet appeared, the Metho- 
dists of the United States, as a body, are 
fully satisfied with the present organiza- 
tion of the Church. 

CONGREGATIONALISM, as & system, cannot 
go along with missionary activity. The 
theory breaks down inevitably when ag- 
gressive movements are needed. A new 
illustration is afforded in a recent call for 
a General Convention of Congregationalists 
proposed by the General Association of 
New-York. We extract the following pas- 
sages from the “ Circular.” 

Dear Srr,—At the meeting of the General 
Association of New-York held in Brooklyn, 
in September last, the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted :— 

“ Resolved, That this Association respect- 
fully suggest to Congregational ministers 
and Church members in the United States, 
the propriety of holding a General Conven- 
tion or Council, to consider the relations of 
the Congregational Church polity to Home 
Missions, and generally to the spread of 
the gospel in this country. 

“ Resolved, That a committee be appoint- 
ed to correspond with Congregationalists in 
other States relative to the time and means 
of calling such a Convention, to co-operate 
with similar committees that may be raised 
in other States, and in any event to issue 
a call for such a convention in the spring 
of 1852.” 

In bringing this subject to your notice, 
we would respectfully invite your attention 
to the following considerations, that led to 
the proposal of a GenrraL ConVENTION OF 
CONGREGATIONALISTS. 

The work of Home Missions, so long con- 
ducted with harmony and efficiency by the 
union of Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists in the American Home Missionary 
Society, is in danger of being compromised 
by the denominational spirit now becoming 
rife at the West, and by the relations of the 
A. H.M.5S. to slaveholding Churches. This 
is evident from the action of ecclesiastical 
and ministerial bodies and conventions at 
the West, and from the animadversions of 
prominent and responsible individuals 
upon the policy of the A.H.M.S. Many 
whose views are entitled to much con- 
sideration, are of opinion that the Home 
Missionary Society is unequal in the dis- 
tribution of its funds, and that it is unduly 
committed to the support of slaveholding 
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Churches: others, no less eminent for wis- 
dom and piety, are firm in the conviction 
that the A. H. M.S. is administered with 
strict impartiality; and that in sustaining 
the pastors of slaveholding Churches it is 
doing its a for the removal of slavery, 
by the meliorating influence of the gospel. 
In these circumstances it is thought that a 
fraternal conference of the friends of Home 
Missions in the East and the West, would 
contribute to remove misunderstanding, 
and to settle the principles upon which this 
work should be conducted. Such a con- 
ference is proposed to be held in the year 
1852, at some point from Albany to Cleve- 
land, inclusive, to be composed of ministers 
and members of Congregational Churches, 
delegated either by ministerial or eccle- 
siastical bodies, or by particular Churches ; 
the object of the convention being prayer 
and conference with respect to the great 
work of Home Missions, and the promoting 
of acquaintance, sympathy, and harmony 
among those of like faith, engaged as la- 
bourers or helpers in that work. 

Such a convention is rendered more im- 
portant by the fact that urgent ape are 
made from the West to the East for aid in 
the erection of church edifices. It should 
be carefully considered whether this shall 
become a regular department of Christian 
benevolence. 

As an index of the views of the body in 
which this proposal originated, we give the 
following extract from a report adopted 
in 1850 :— 

“ While, for the sake of harmony and ef- 
ficiency in the Churches of our body, as well 
as for the general good, we recommend the 
relinquishment of all ecclesiastical unions 
whatever, we would no less strongly urge 
the continued co-operation of Congrega- 
tionalists with Christians of other deno- 
minations, in the work of Home Missions, 
as conducted by the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society. A divisive movement in 
that direction would be injurious to the 
cause of Christ, and particularly disastrous 
to those by whom it should be begun. Let 
the principles of our order be diffused by 
books, discourses, and newspapers ; and let 
Congregational Churches lanted and 
sustained distinctively as such, wherever 
that is the wish of the people; but let no 
movement be made, and no organization 
formed to propagate Congregational-ISM 
upon missionary ground.” 

Will you please lay this matter before 
your district Association, or other minis- 
terial body, at its next meeting, and invite 
its advice and co-operation, by a committee 
of conference, or by correspondence with 
us? Your brethren in Christ, 

Jos. P. Tuompson, 
Henry W. Beecuer, 
Dirck C. Lansina. 





